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PREFACE. 


The old Gazetteer of Fatebpur was compiled by 
Mr. J. P. Hewott, I.C.S., and was mainly derived from 
the Settlement Report of Mr. A. B. Patterson. A 
supplement to this volume was published in 1887 by 
the late Mr. F. S. Growse, C.I.E., in the shape of a 
small work dealing for the most part with the archax>lo¬ 
gical remains found in the district. Both ot these have 
been carefully corrected and brought up to date by 
Mr. A. C. Walker, I.C.S., who also supplied me with 
much additional information and has rendered valuable 
assistance in the compilation of the new Gazetteer. 



H. R. N. 
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CHAPTER I. 


General Features. 


The district of Fntehpur lies in the eastern or lower portion 
of the Poab between the Ganges and Jumna rivers, being bounded 
on the north-west by Cswnpore and on the south-east by Allah¬ 
abad, the three districts constituting the Allahabad division as it 
stood prior to the inclusion of Bundelkhand in 1802. The district 
lies 1st ween the parallels of 25° 20' and 20° 16' north latitude, 
and between 80° 14' and 81° 20' east longitude; in shape it is 
roughly roctangular, having an average length of Co, and an 
average breadth of 25 miles from north to south. To tho north 
lieyond tho Ganges lie the Oudh districts of Unao, Rai Bareli 
and Fartabgarh. while on the south the Jumna separates Fatehpur 
from the Ilamirpur and Batula districts. The total area is 
1,050,225 acres or 1640-97 square miles, this boing, with tho 
exception of Jnlaun, the smallest district of the Allahabad divi¬ 
sion. 

The physical characteristics of the district are mainly deter¬ 
mined by tho two great rivers on the north and south. As in 
other parts of the Poab, the land in the neighbourhood of the 
rivers stands high, and thence falls slightly towards the centre. 
Along tho Ganges and Jumna arc narrow alluvial strips of vary¬ 
ing width, tho distance lietween the river and the high l>ank 
in somo cases l>eing as much as five miles. Above the high bank 
lies a level plain, intersected by sluggish rivers and streams, in the 
immedinto neighbourhood of which t ho ground is usually undulating 
and well drained, though in some cases ravines occur, lliis 
upland plateau slopes gently from the north-west to the south¬ 
east : but the average fall is exceedingly slight, not amounting to 
more than one in 10,000 feet. The variations in the slope of the 
country are illustrated by the recorded heights of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey. Tho highest point is at the station at 
Kora on the Cawnpore border, 435 feet above tho level of the sea, 
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FaUhpu r District* 


and flora this point tbe height falls to 423 feet at Zafarab&d near 
Bindki; to JOG feet at Musupur 15 milt-a to tbe south-east: to 'KM 
feet at Nagdilpurm th south-east;; and 395*5 bvfc at Majhilgaon 
on the eastern border, These figures tin not represent the h 1 dght 
of the surrounding country hut that of the survey stone, wbi-h id 
invariably placed on an eminence. The levels of the grand trunk 
road, which traverses the district in a line from north-west, to 
south-east, illustrate the fall perhaps more (dearly: the greatest 
height being 39S feet at the 99th mile-stone from Allahabad, and 
the lowest 345 feet at tbs Slst mile-stone, the intermediate levels 
being 392 feet at Aung, 3S-0 feet at Mulwa, 365 k"i t at Fateh pur, 
352 feet at Thariacu and 347 feet at Katoghan, The various 
topographical divisions of the country bears so close a relation fo 
the rivers and streams which pass through them that these may 
first bo described in order. 

The Ganges first touches the district iu the north of purguna 
ftiudki, at win h point it is joined by the Pnndu Nadi. It Hows 
in a wide bed south-eastward us far as Khustrupur to the north of 
Fatchpur, and then turns slightly to the north-east for a distance 
of some 14 miles, continuing in a south-easterly direction from 
the Rajghat ferry on the Ttai Bareli road as far as (jaunt i. where 
it leaves the district. In this portion of its course the banks of 
the river are more clearly defined than higher up, and the alluvial 
khadir is more limited in width, The main watershed of the 
river is at first traced roughly by tbe Fateh pur branch of the 
(ranges canal, but from dal alu on wards it maintains a distance 
varying from two to five miles from the river as far as the A lluti- 
abad border. The trust between the watershed and the stream 
measures about 290 square miles, or roughly one-eighth of (ha 
total area, and comprises a plateau 50 feat above the river 
level, with broken and undulating ground in the vicinity of 
the Ganges, Tn the western half of the district the ground 
slopes more or less gradually down to tho river and the hfeh 
cliff i* on the northern bank, but iu the oast the position 
is reversed. The soil close to tho river is for the most part Saudi' 
and unirrigated; the bed is liable to change, but not to the extent 
observed iu the districts higher up, The islands formed in place* 
by the shifting channel are mostly barren and the haunt of wild 
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cattle nilgai t doer and pig. Owing to tho soft Bandy nature of 
fhi- soil and the high level of the river the ravine a nlong the 
Gauges ara leas steep and extensive than those which fringe the 
course of the Jumna, AH along thia riverain tract, and even on 
the highest ground, irrigation from wells 19 poSBible, save where 
tho sandy nature of the subsoil forbids, the water level king not 
more than 40 or 50 feet below the surface* There aro no towns 
of any size or importance along the Ganges in this district, 
although Sheorajpur near the Cow 11 pore border was in former 
days u favourite place of pilgrimage, while at several other places 
small fairs are still held periodically; among these ia Bhiiaura, 
which was at one time the administrative headquarters of the dia* 
trict. 

The only tributary of the Ganges is the Paudu Nadi, which 
enters tho district from Caw□ pore and for a short distance forms 
part of the north-western boundary, flowing for a few miles in a 
north-easterly direction and then turning east to join the main river 
near Shcorajpur, The soil along its banks is sandy and similar 
io that of tho Ganges tract. The course of the Pandu is somewhat 
inexplicable, but bad it failed to pierce the high ridge and conti¬ 
nued in the course now followed by the Bari Nadi, the topography 
of the district would have l*oeu of a totally different description* 

The other rivora and streams of Fatehpur are all tributaries 
of the Jumna. Tho latter flows along tho southern border in a 
very tortuous course from its entrance near Da ha aura in purgaua 
Kora to its ox it in tho extreme south of Dhata. Tta bed liea at a 
greater depth below the level of the country than that of the 
Gauges, the difference on an average being us much asS 11, feet, 
and the fall has been calculated at only 4 inches to tho mile aa 
against 13 inches in tho case of tho northern river. For the 
greater part of its course in this district the banka are steep 
and scored with ravines, though these are greatly inferior in 
extent and depth to those found higher up in Agra and Eta wok 
The total area included in the basin of the Jumna is about ISO 
square miles, of which a very email proportion consists of low- 
lying alluvial land. In a few places there are small strips 
of the iluvial kaehhar formed by the deposit of river silt, ond 
these contain tho most fertile soil in tho district, producing 
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extraordinarily rich crops of wheat without irrigation. The largest 
tra*t of this kind lies opposite the confluence with the Keti, near 
Lalauli in pargana Muttaur, where the river appears to have 
recedod southwards, leaving u large and fetiile expanse of land 
beneath the high bank. Other such areas are to l»e found at the 
confluence of the Jumna with tho Kind and Ilari Nodi. The 
uplands of the Jumna extend to the watershed, along which flows 
the canal, excopt where it crosses the Bari Nadi valley. The level 
portions of this tract often extend as far as the river itself and 
resemble the northern hIojr-s. The water level is very deep, 
ranging from 00 to 90 feet and increasing as the Jumna is 
approached ; for this reason irrigation from wells has at no time 
been practised to any great extend, and its p!a*e has been taken 
as far as possible by the canal. The soil on the high ground is 
for the most part the ordinary GangetD alluvium, hut a certain 
proportion is similar in appearance and character to tho black 
soils found in Kundelklmnd to the south, and their appearance 
has been attributed by some to an alteration in tho course of the 
river. The most important places lying on or near the Jumnu are 
Jnfarganj in pargana Tappa Jar, Lalauli in pargana Muttnur, 
and Kishanpur and Kot in pargana Kkdala. 

During its course along the borders of this district the Jumna 
is fed by several tributaries, of which the most important 
are the Ken and Bagain, which join it on the right or south 
bank. Of those on the north, the first is tho Nun, which enters 
tho district from ('awnpore in the extreme south-wostorn corner 
and after a course of ten miles falls into tho Jumna near the 
village of Chandpur. It flows in a deep and well-defined l»ed, the 
bank on either side lieing cut up by numerous ravines. The 
stream contains water throughout the year, and at times serves as 
a canal escape. The high ground Itotween the Nun and tin? 
Jiinma is generally characterised by tho lda k Boils of Kuudel- 
khaud, including patches of mar of an excellent quality. This 
tract is liable to suffer from the growth of leans grass, the seeds of 
which are blown a . toss the Jumna from Kuuda and Ilamirpur. 

Beyond the ravines on the left bank of the Nun lies a strip 
of light loam soil with an inclination to sand, comprising tho 
greater portion of the Koru pargana ami about ono-tliird of 
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Tuppa Jar, and, with the exception of the land in the immediate 
nrighbourhood of the Jumna, Irrigat.l l i the I ibatmnpur uxt ti- 
aiem of the litawah branch canal. This tract terminates on tha east 
In the ravines that fringe the Hind, an impart nut stream which rises 
near Aligarh ami flown through Etoh, Malnpnri, Furruktiabad, 

Etawah and C awn pore, licforo entering this district a short 
ditiiatiju to the nortlT of Kora, It. thence flows in mi irregular 
course, taking a. soiitli-ensti-riy direction for about JO miles 
through the parganas of Kora and Tnpj>a Jar up to its confluence 
with the Jtttnna in the village of Dari a had. The whole country 
In its nelghhourhoo I is a network of ravines formed by the 
numerous watercourse which cut their way through the hard 
calcareous soil to join the stream; hut the watersheds on either 
side arc so close to the river that it has no tributaries of any 
size. These ravines are often deep and covered with scrub 
jungle, which affords an ox rellent grazing-ground, but except 
in the bed of the river itself and in a few of the larger 
ravines there ie very little cultivation. The river con¬ 
tains water throughout the year, its volume living increased hy 
sever at can at escapes. The only bridge at present for the river 
is that on the old Mughal road from Juhnnabu l to Kiudki, and 
but for this the tract to the west of the liind is r omp&rotively 
inaccessible to tile rest of [fie district during the rains. It is 
proposed to build a second bridge on the unmet ailed road from 
Fatehpur to Haiirirpur, and this vi,ill prove a great hi Befit to the 
southern portion of the district* The only piu.'es nr' importance 
on the river an- Kora, Argal and Jaforgan j. All along the course 
of i,he Kind, though at some distance from the river, arc to 3>e 
found the remains of old brick temples, dating from the Gth to 
the 10th century, and gene rally ascribed to the Ifajus of Algal, 
at Thithaura and Ttnduli near Bind ki, and at Kurari and Balm a 
in purguna Aya Slab, resembling others of the- -'■ame series in the 
adjacent pargnnus of 1 awnp-jre* 

The next tributary of the Jumna is thu Bari Xudi, which BirLK^di 
rises near Bindki and flows through the district in a south-easterly 
direction, traversing the pargauoa of Bimiki, Kurin < lumr, Fateh- 
pur, Aya Safi, Gbaripur, Hliswu and Ekdala, before joining the 
Jumna n short distance to the vast of the village of Kot, Its 
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to&dl course is about 70 miles, the distance in a straight line 
between its source find its confluence with the Juuma Ixriiig not 
more than 50 miles. The river is also known as the Mali a Nadi, 
the Bilanda iNadi, and the Sasur Khaderi, names which are 
applied indiscriminately to this and the other streams nior. accur¬ 
ately or conveniently designated as the Chhoti Nadi and the 
Sasnr KtiadcH proper. Although insignificant in ske, the Bari 
Nodi is in many way a the most important river in the district, as 
on it and its mil non is depends the drainage .system of the greater 
portion of the central upland plain. These rivers together drain 
an area of about 1,070 square miles, or roughly two-thirda of the 
district j but they do not always perforin their work very efEcit?ntly, 
and the drainage system is in consequence somewhat complicated. 
The central plateau may lie divided into three tracts. The first 
is a narrow licit of varying width on the interior slopes of the 
watersheds of the great rivers, and generally resembling the outer 
slopes. The second tract is of considerable site and comprises the 
sw r amp arm, in which the land lies low and the drainage is defect¬ 
ive; it embraces two large blocks, one of which is triangular 
and is roughly bounded by Fatehpur, Mauhar and Chari pur, 
while the other is quadrilateral and is situated in the eastern 
half between Husainganj, Fateh pur, Khagn and Uathgaon, In 
the third tract the streams assume well-defined l>eds and the 
drainage is consequently good; the an: os liable to flooding are 
comparatively small and the soil is generally lighter, while the 
w ater leva! is so law that irrigation from w < 11s is either difficult 
or impossible. Thiel tract again ia subdivided into two blocks, 
one along the Bari Nadi iteolf Utween Fotehpur, Gharipor ? Khaga 
and Dhata, and the other between Khagn, Hathgaon,Katoghan and 
tjounti along theooursc of tbo^asur KhaderL Prom this a .-count 
it will be evident that the Bari Nodi exhibits very different charac¬ 
teristics in different portions of ita course. It rites in tin- southern 
slope of the Canges watershed between Mauhar and Bindki, while 
the water collects in two shat low jfAiii at Zafarabad and Maharha, 
the overflow from which unites near the Bindki road. The stream 
takes a south-easterly direction for some miles, and then I ►end 8 
south, after receiving the waters brought down by the M&lwa 
drainage cut and the over Sow from the Malwa jhila to the east of 
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the latter. Flowing past Tarapur, it is fed by n third affluent 
front the MuUva series of jh il# t after taming east along tin Hamir- 
par road, It again assumes a southerly coarse and crosses the 
Banda road a mile north of SaH, thence flowing south-east to 
meet tho Gho/ipur road near Manipur. Up to this point it Is a 
sluggish ill-defined stream, with an average fall of 17 inches to 
tho mile up to Tarapur ; 9 inches between the latter pla:e ami Sah, 
this portion being merely a succession of shallow swamps, 
which, though dry early in the cold w eather, spread over a 
large area in wet years to the detriment of the rice crop and 
not unfroqnendy waterlogging tho stiff clay soil j while from 
Sah to Manipur tho fall in 12 inches to the mile, Tho river 
then assumes a more definite channel with a gicak r falUaud a 
more sloping lead* At sinori it receives the Atarha fcribu- 
tary. also known as the Rilanda Nadi; this h of some import¬ 
ance, as it is connected with the Fateh pur and Smignon drains,, 
tho 1 otter being a fourth outlet of the Mai wo jhU system and 
passing io the north of Fatehpur so as to convert that place into 
an island during the rains. At die same point it receives an 
important tributary in the shape of the outflow from the jfrtl* 
between the canal and thp Irhaaipiir distributary* The river then 
inclines towards the Jumna, passing under the bridge on, Etc 
road from Asothar to Bahmmpur. Near Sat on the canal is 
Cornell over the river by an aqueduct of five spans, and from this 
point the Bari Nadi flows past Itraurn and Rijaipur, to join the 
Jumna. , 

Near Bijaipur the river is fed by a considerable affluent 
known as the Chhoti Nadi. This takes il* ris* in the jhils to the 
cast of FaUrhpitr and north of tile grand trunk road, die series 
including the swamps at Mnlnou, Kliursnuli and Sawant, near 
Xharinon, and Ik -nig separated 1 >y a distinct ridgu from those which 
form the source of the Sasur Khaderi, ihough in linns of flood 
the two valley n art connected hy die SawantyAfi. The < 'liholi 
Nadi i ^ thus a mere overflow of tho swamps, anti for the first Tl 
miles of its oourso it has an uv- rage fall of only six inches to tho 
mile. After crossing tho grand trunk road Utwnji Toni and 
Bbdgaljrar the slope 1 increases to two feet, an'I from Khuga to its 
junction with the B«iri Nudi it increases 1o four feet* r ldie bod is 
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not, however, sufficiently capacious to carry oft’ tho flood wat*-r 
in exceptionally wet seasons, and in 1S94 the town of Khaga was 
inundated, tho volume l>eing then largely increased hy an over¬ 
flow from the Sasur Khaderi. A project was devised for the con- 
stmetiou of a supplementary channel from Teni to Lachhmanpur 
so as to cut off the nnglo at tho head of which Khaga stands, hut 
nothing has yet been done here, nor with regard to tho bridge 
over the Hari Nadi on tho Khaga Kishanpur road, which afforded 
an insufficient waterway and by heading up tho stream increased 
the flood. Some assistance has been.rendered hy the construction 
of a cut along the south of the railway, so that tho stream now 
crosses tho lino once instead of three times, as was originally the 
case. 

The stream known as the Sosur Khaderi, a ribald * name 
denoting the father-in-law pursuing his daughter-in-law, rises in 
the southern slopes of the watershed near Husainganj and after the 
first five rnilc^ is nothing hut a chain of swamps running through 
the north-cast corner of pargaua llaswu and continuing to 
the neighbourhood of Sawaut. The largest of these swamps is 
the great Moraon jhil, lying in a loop to the south of the main 
channel, with which it is connected hy two branches leading into 
the Chauhntta and (ihuri jhil#. The stream flows from Husain- 
ganj in an east-south-easterly direction towards Hathgaon, two 
miles from which it is joined hy a small tributary. In most 
years the volume of water is very small and the gradient exceed¬ 
ingly slight, while the course of tho «stream is obstructed by 
artificial embankments in the shape of roads and bamlh* raised for 
holding up the water in the rice fields. Lower down at Kulharia. 
four miles south-east of Hathgaon, tho Sasur Khaderi receives 
part of the overflow from the Sawaut jhil, and from that point it 
assurut-s a well-defined though narrow bed, from 20 to 30 feet 
wide, the fall being ono foot to tho mile and sometimes more. 
After crossing the roads from Khaga to Hathgaon and Nau- 
basia, it continues in the same direction past Bud wan into the 
Allahabad district. In this portion of its course the bed is 
sufficiently large for all but abnormal seasons, but higher up it 
appears that the shallow* channel is becoming gradually filled up 
with silt, bo that a constantly-increasing proportion of the water 
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from tho neighbourhood of Sawant is transferred to the Chhoti 
Nadi. 

Tho chief localities in which lakes and swamps are to bo 
found have been shown in tho foregoing pages. They occur 
chiefly in tho two depressed areas to the cast and west of Fateh- 
pur anil aro connected with tho rivers that drain tlic central 
plateau, but in addition to those there are a few of little importance 
that form part of no regular system. Jhus practically the 
whole of purganu Haswa ami those portions of Futohpur and 
Kutia Gunir which full within tho central tract form a network 
of swamps and sluggish streams, in the lusurn area aro ttio 
great lakes of Moraon, which is the largest in tho district and 
covers 740 acres; Ghuri and Makanpur, in the satno noighbour- 
hood and about half the size of Moraon; Chhitampur to the south 
of Haswa, Pharsi and Kharagpur near Husaiugauj, and Malaon 
near Thariaon. Tho Moraon and Pharsi lakes alone can be 
descrilwd as permanent sheets of water, the others generally 
running dry in the hot weather, but lasting longer than tho 
swamps in the western depressed area. The latter, which supply 
the head waters of the Bari Nadi, are Very numerous; they 
include the large Malwa group, from which four channels com¬ 
municate with tho river. Outside the tw o main depressions, tho 
only important trra-’t of a similar description is that lying 
l>etweon the main canal and the Ghnzipur dmiributary, extending 
from Barngnou on the west to Simri, where tho series of shallow 
jkils moots tho Bari Nadi. Another small low-lying tract is 
situated in the cast of tho district hot woe n the Bari Nadi ami 
Sasur Kha leri, drainiug into the latter near Katoghau, and is 
known as tho Ilaveli; but it contains no largo swamps and 
consists mainly of rice fields. There aro very few jkile in the 
west of tho district; some are to be seen near Khajulm, and 
others occur near Deomai and elsewhere in parganu Bindki, the 
drainage falling into the Pandit. In the watershed of the Ganges 
the only swamp of any size is the twin-jhil at Gobardhaupur, 
which covers over 200 acros, its surplus waters escaping into tho 
river by a channel five miles long to the north-west of Jamrawan. 
Others are at or near Sirmai, Laehhi l'al, Supn and Mathaiya 
in pargana Fatchpur, and tho Nil sw amp in the khadir of Kutia 
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Fatehpur District. 


Drainage. 


Guuir. Along the Jumna the only jhils are those at Lakhna, 
Sukheti and Sankha in tho Ghazipur parganu. Fuller details 
regarding the principal lakes aud- swamps will l>c foun<l in the 
various [►argaiia articles. 

The foivgoing account shows the main features of the drain¬ 
age system of the district. Outside the central plateau the 
drainage is only too effective, and the depth at which the Jumna 
and Kind llow l»eneath the general level of the country is quite 
remarkable; the latter l>eing on an average 50 feet, and the 
former 00 feet below the edge of the table-land, and ten feet still 
lower than tho crest of the watershed. The Gauges flows at a higher 
level, and is generally not more than 50 feet Inflow the watershed. 
Jn the south-east, tho l>ed of the Kari Nadi is deep from 
Asothar onwards, and consequently the river acts as an efficient 
drainage channel for this part of tho country. In the interior, 
however, the position is very dissimilar. The streams fall 
with a wholly inadequate gradient, ranging from six to twelve 
inches to the mile, in their upper reaches, and even then 
their course, lying usually in a very tortuous channel, is 
obstructed by embankments, roads and the like. Consequently 
in wet years the depressed areas become full to overflowing by tho 
month of August, and when in September or October the volume 
is swelled by a heavy rainfall draining rapidly off the water¬ 
sheds, the only means of escape is by the small streams, which 
cannot sustain tho burden imposed upon them. From time to 
time attempts have Imxju made to improve tho condition of affairs, 
but not always with success. A remedy is rendered diflicult by 
tho fact that the waterlogging in the depressions has a directly 
l>onefieial effect on the water-level, which is from 16 to 26 
feet below the surface; well-irrigation is the mainstay of 
cultivation in this tract, and this consideration forms a 
necessary limitation to any drainage scheme. As it was, the 
cultivators complained of the fall in the water-level after the 
construction of the drainage cuts near Fatehpur; and though the 
swamps and tanks are used extensively for irrigating the fields, 
fow of them contain sufficient water to last beyond Decemlter. 
Tho chief objocts in improving the drainago are the prevention 
of waterlogging with a view to enabling the ground to Ijc tilled 
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after heavy rain at the ond of the monsoon, and the amelioration 
of the hygienic conditions in the fever-stricken swamp areas; 
the latter being the more important, as a decline in the popula¬ 
tion itself operates adversely on cultivation: 

Little has os yet l>eon effected in the matter of improving the 
natural drainage lines of the country. Apart from the works 
rendered necessary by the construction of the canal, which will 
be dealt with separately in the following chapter, the undertakings 
accomplished up to this time have l>een of a somewhat unimport¬ 
ant description. Al»out 1850 the civil station of Fatehpur 
was flooded, and in consequence the Sangaon drainage cut was 
conceived and carried out. The town of Fatehpur stands on 
a minor watershed running in a south-south-easterly direction 
from the main watershed of the Ganges at a point cast of San- 
gaon, but this fact failed to be recognised at the time, as did the 
necessity of treating the Sangaon and Asti swamps as components 
of the MnlwayAii system, which properly drains into the Jlari Nadi 
‘to the west of Fatehpur and south of the railway. A drain was 
taken from the eastern border of the Malwa depression across the 
comparatively high watershed of Fatehpur to the low-lying area 
cast of the town. This cutting is nine miles injongth and has a 
total fall of eight feet; it is capable of discharging most otathe 
water of the Malwa system north of the railway ami east of Malwa. 
It starts at a point some miles beyond Abunagar on the grand 
trunk road, and at the intake is a regulator, which ha* hitherto 
been put to very little use. The drain runs east wan is through 
the watershed in a deep cutting and then turns south to cross the 
railway at Atarha, four miles east of Fatehpur. There are several 
branches of this drain: one of these starts at Jagatpur on the west 
of tho Rai Bareli road^ and joins the main channel before it 
crosses tho grand trunk road near Bilunda, with a total length of 
nearly four milos. In 1877 the two city drainage cuts were 
construetod; one startiug in tho Asti jkil to the west of the civil 
station, and the other to tho cast of latchpur, with tho object of 
draining tho depressions lying close to the railway station and 
the town. A third minor drain is intended to relieve the water¬ 
logging in the southern part of tho civil station, to tho south of 
the railway, and is connected with tho borrow-pits along the lino 
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Flood*. 


w es t of A tarhm Th c las t- link w ith th e A at-i y'ft i E w as ma> lo in 1005 P 
with the abjogt of protecting the civil station from tho overflow 
of this and the connected stamps in year® of heavy rainfall; 
rt t id all cut Ling was excavated in order ro carry the drainage over 
the SCW yards intervening Ijctwccn the foil and the existing 
drain by the railway (station, In this way Fatehpnrj which is 
unfortunately situated on the edge of a swamp, is now fairly 
well drained. Line other cutting in connection with the Malwa 
foils v¥o$ mode at the same time a? the Sungatm drain in ihu shape 
of a am till channel with a very rapid slope at Uiu argali ua } an out¬ 
let of the system near Malwa itself. la other parts of the district 
drains have been made with the object of relieving the inhabited 
sites of Jiiudki and Asothar t the former leaves the town at (ho 
nross-reads by the dispensary, where it connects with the moat 
that surrounds Biudlci on three sides, and Anally empties into tho 
upper reaches of the Bari Nadi about a mile to the east ; that at 
Asothar connects the village tanks with tho nearest ravines of tho 
Jumna, Several schemes have boon mooted with regard to the 
improvement of the course of the Kan Nadi and its tributaries 

and some of these have been set apart as famine works in ease of 
jiuod; it ia oipOOjcd that by defining the channel in tho water¬ 
logged tract® the level of the water in the wells will remain 
unaffected, while the river will at tho same time be enabled to 
carry uff the surface drainage in years of exceptional rainfall. 
Mention has already liecn made of th" proposed shortening of tho 
course of the Chhoti Kali u< nr Khaga, the cost of this scheme 
Iming estimated at Us. 15,0011 ; while others have been contemplated 
with the object of carrying thu surplus waters of the foils 
forming the source of the Sasur Khaderi into tho Ganges. In iho 
latter case it would be necessary to form escapes so as to relieve 
extrema floods without draining the foil* dry. 

The necessity of additional drainage outs in various parts of 
the district is emphasised by the records of damage done by 
floods at different times. On an average, heavy rnin accompa¬ 
nied by flooding occurs once in five years, and the result may bo 
illustrated by the fast that in lStM the outturn of the kharif 
harvest, with the exception of rice, was only ten per cent, of tho 
normal in the central parganas, while th? following rabi also was 
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seriously affected j the land could not be ploughed sufficiently and 
ior want of preparation there was a lack of grain-producing 
capacity in the soil* In that year the part that suffered most was 
a triangular area some five square miles in extent lit the neigh’ 
Lour hood of Kbflga, between the grand trunk road and tho 
southern point of the Tam jkil to the south of the railway, Tina 
tract is traversed hy the railway line, which formed sin obstruc¬ 
tion eo the waterway ami prevented a rapid escape of the flood. 
Towards the end of it it unusually w r et season, heavy rain began to 
fall on the *2Gth of September, 1894, and continu'd isi c % i -ssun rlv 
until the 5th of (fetober, the amount received being over SO inches. 
The town of Khaga lies in a hollow about three-quarters of o 
mile to the north of the railway station, with which it is cornu cted 
by a metalled road joining the grand trunk road to the south 
of the town; while thotahsil buildings lay about half a mile to the 
north-west of this junction. In most years the surrounding 
country is temporarily flooded, atari In wot seasons the water had 
been known to lie about six inches deep outside the tubsil. On 
this occasion, however, the water rose still higher, and by thn 3rd 
of October the tali si 1 lay in the centre of a vast lake four or five 
fi.vt deep and extending for four miles along the grand trunk 
road, A a the building was mostly constructed of mud, the fuhril- 
dur was obliged to remove nil the i Government property and 
stores, including the treasure, from the earthen part of the build¬ 
ing to the polioe-stfttion half jl mile away. The records were 
placed in the upper rucks of the record-room, a substantial struc¬ 
ture of bricks and mortar. When on the 5th of October the 
Collector arrived, he could only approach the tahsil by means of 
n raft, as the water in the enclosure was fully Five feet deep and 
most of the main building had disappeared; while In the town 
nearly ono-thini of the houses hud l*eon totally destroyed and 
many of the remainder were so badly damaged as to require 
complete renewal. Temporary relief measures were organized, but 
the only step taken to prevent a recurrence of the disaster was 
the excavation <4 a supplementary channel for the Chhoti Nadi 
mode hy deepening the borrow-pit» along the south of the railway 
lino. Tins work was not carried out till 1S9J+, when its 
necessity had again enforced attention owing to the floods of the 
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preceding Year, which rose to within six inches of the maximum 
observed in LSlW. This channel sloes not wholly servo the pur¬ 
pose for which it was designed, and it seems probable that the 
only safe remedy lies in the construction of the proposed drainage 
cut from Toni to Laohhmanpnr, Similar, though perhaps not so 
extensive, inundation is liable to occur in many parts of the central 
depression, as at Kiwai and M&lalca to the south of Fateh pur 
and at Kunvan near Ilimlki, and it remains to 1 m; soon whether 
the measures contemplated by the Canal department will have 
any appreciable result. In other parts of the (listnet the onlv 
binds liable to flooding are those along the course of the great 
livers* these arc naturally regarded as precarious, and the 
damage done is never Very serious; tho tract that ia apt to suffer 
much is the Canges khaiUr near Kulin, in which saturation not 
(infrequently occurs in wot years. 

Apart from flooding, the danger a to which the district is 
exposed from the variations of tho season are not particularly 
menacing. Outside tho central tract very little damage is done 
hy abundant rain, and drought is rather to be feared, Of lato 
years the extension of the canal system has produced an unormouB 
difference, hut there nro numerous villages which the canal docs 
not serve and tlie possibilities of protecting them require careful 
attention. Of such a character is the land between the Jumna and 
tho Xun, where the nature of the soil renders irrigation impossi¬ 
ble; and other portions of the south of the district which lie 
beyond ihe reach of canal irrigation arc those which are cut off 
by an intervening stretch of low ground, such as oe urs in the 
south of pargutin of Kora, where tho ravines run inland for a 
considerable distance, and also the villages lying on the eoutlw 
ern slopes of the Jumna watershed. In the north the tracts which 
suffer from a deficient water-supply tireless numerous, hut several 
are to be found on the high land above the Ganges, and particu¬ 
larly in parguiia JJuutki, Hero the difficulty is rather duo to the 
sandy nature of the subsoil, which renders the task of const met¬ 
ing wells BM.edingly diilicult, if not impossible, than in the 
absence of water, tho level at which water is found being much 
neater the surface than in the tract on the high ground above tho 
(Tiimita, Tho above remarks refer to irrigation in the foW only, 
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l' ut ^ore a** Urge areas of rice land at the heads of the Bari 
Nadi and elsewhere, which are liable to suffer in years -if light 
rainfall, 

The composition of the soil is closely eftameeted with the s^t*. 
question of drainage, ami aline drawn from north to south across 
theDoab will dearly illustrate the changes reacting from the varia- 
tion m the level Along the slope of the Ganges the soil contains 
a large proportion of sand and is known as bhur, the chief 
characteristic being the coarseness of ita texture and the 
absence of alumina and lime. Crossing the watershed the soil 
gradually changes into loam or dumat. a mixture of sand and 
clay in varying proportions. Beyond, in the centre of the Deal, 
is the do y tract, in which depressions abound and the drainage 
ia defective; this clay is genetically known as math/ar and 
consists of a mixture of the liner particles of alluvial soil collected 
in the depressions with a small proportion of alumina and limt\ 

IVhere the interior streams have formed definite channels, th* 
sandy soil again appears on either side, while on tite higher land 
dumut of good quality is found in strips f let ween rite river vaU 
ley^, 1 Jlo day tract, however, contains large areas of barren usar 
and in its neighbourhood an inferior and very similar soil called 
chancUr is frequently to bo found, capable of producing a poor 
crop of rice under favourable circumstance*. Further south, 
towards the Jumna, the soil again turns into a kind of loam, but 
lighter in texture than dumat and known as sigtm. a term which 
corresponds to the pUia of Aligarh and the rauntli of Meerut, 

Owing to the greater proportion of sand in its composition, it 
requires more irrigation thaudumaf. This riffou gradually merges 
into the soils of Bundulkhoud which are found along the Jumna 
These are first seen in a light yellowish soil known as pmfaa, 
tbo same as the parwa of the south, very similar to sigon and 
capable of irrigation; and after this come the characteristic 
black soils, of which the chief is kabar, found on the flatter portions 
of thi Jumna watershed., as for instance iu tho tract round 
Aaothar. It is a thick tenacious clay, almost unworkable w hen 
wet, amt incapable of irrigation when dry owing to the Cracks 
aud fissures which form In it, permitting the water to sink too deep 
and rapidly. Another of the Bunchlkhand soils p nar, an 
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intensely black friable soil with calcareous nodules, occurring 
beyond the Nan and in a few other parts. In the ravine country 
denudation has converted these soils hitoagritty refuse known as 
rankar, which is of very little value. Finally, in the river Ms ot 
the Gauges, Bind and Jumna there are various descriptions of allu- 
vial soil termed locally tmai and fendtoar* ° n ^ whole, the 
eoih of Fatebpur are'heavier than those in Mho upper Doabi 
ciumrtt generally predominates, embracing 4" per cent, of thft 
aralle land; noxt comes sigtm, with 15*29 per cent, and then cloy, 
with 7-31 per cent. The Bnndelkhautl soils together cover 1 I bT 
percent,, the proportion of peradfau being a little over 5, of hilar 
and mar 2 6, and mnfcar 3‘67 percent. The bluer area is very 
small, amounting only to I S7 per cent, while the river valleys 
contribute 5-35 per cent, of tarai and Hchhar, The remainder 
is nnilie up either of the goind or Homestead lands of 

other districts, which contribute* G-fl per cent, and is almost 
entirety dumai, »nd the small area of cha/ncho/r , much of which 

might .well he left out of account. 

According to the returns of 1906, the area classified as har¬ 
row waste is 266,180 acres or 25*33 per ce nt, of the whole. The 
proportion is undoubtedly high, but it muss he remciiil>ered diet 
much of this falls outside the strict category of barren land, 
which in reality amounts to little more than 9 per cent., the rest 
being taken up liy laud covered with water—an unusually large 
orea J equivalent io 9-16 per cent., or by land occupied by village 
sites, roads and ihe like. There has bean a slight decrease in the 
barren wea since the last settlement, when it amounted to 27*5 
per cent., but the diflbren :e ie mainly due to the necessity of now 
treating as fallow and cuUtira 1 la all land which may once have 
come under the plough, such as that in the neighbourhood of 
jk'ds. This is always likely to oreii- in a district when the 
pressure of the population on the gull bis not been so great as to 
necessitate the exploitation of every inch of inferior land that 
might possibly he made to produce a scanty crop. The barren 
land consists for the most part of ravines and usar, both of which 
are practically beyond the reach of reclamation, Thu ravine 
area ia confined to the neighbourhood of the Ganges, Jumna. 
Fiindu, Rind and Nun rivers, anti usar is most prevalent in the 
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parganas of Haihgaon, Fateh pur and H&swa, where It is a neces¬ 
sary concomitant of waterlogging. Tho highest percentage 
of barren land is to he found in Tappa Jar and Kora, in which, 
though jh ilx aro rare, ihero is a greater amount of ravin' 1 country 
than el&owhere, owing to tho low level at which the streams run. 
There is very little to choose between the other parganas: those 
already mentions! as affected by usar are above the average in 
this respect, while Bindki and Dhata with their adequate drainage 
system have less barren land than usual, and Ay a I^ah has the 
least. This pargaua stands fairly high, but is beyond the 
influence of the Jumna ravines, while the waterlogging caused by 
he Bari Nadi is purely temporary and produces no permanent 
deterioration. 

The geology of the district, as already observed, exposes 
nothing but the ordinary Gangotic allavium, and consequently 
the mineral products are few and of little importance. No 
stone is found in Katehput, and although it might 1>C met 
with in deep borings along the Jumna valley, there is nothing to 
resemble the outcrop at PaLliosu in pargana Athnrbau in the 
Allahabad district. In the clay tract the nodular limestone 
known as kanlar occurs in abundance, and is extensively used 
as a road material and also as concrete in foundations and floors. 
Owing to the number of metalled roads In. ibis district and other 
causes the supply of tho boat jtantar has diminished, and purchaser* 
have to gn further afield than formerly. Generally speaking, 
that used for road metal costs from Rs.3 to Rs, 4 per hundred 
cubic foet, white tlio Superior quality known us blchhia fetches as 
much as Its. 5 j tho cost of excavation varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 2, 
and the carriage amounts to eight annas per mike Block kankar, 
for which there is a constant demand, is obtained at Kurin, 
Gun i r Jamalpur* Bud wan, Ron, and a few other places, and is 
sold at Rs. (J per hundred cubic feet. Lime is obtained by burn¬ 
ing kankar, and fetches from Rs, 12 to Rs. 16 per hundred 
mauuds. The district is particularly free from tho saline 
efflorescences known as reh, doubtless by reason of the gradual 
drainage of the subsoil water into the rivers, which run in deep 
beds. It may, however, appear in years of heavy rain resulting 
in waterlogging, and small patches are at all times to be found in 
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places* It i* used for the manufacture of glass bangles, and is 
also employe^ by potters us a glaze ami by washermen as a 
substitute for soup. 

Moat of the houses in the district arc limit of mud, but thoae 
of the butter classes arc generally of I nick which is manufactured 
from the fine day found in the bed of tanks. Burned bricks are 
made in two varieties, known ns measuring 9" X 4 

X 23'', and iiaufarttfri, 9* X 6* X and cost Ks. 300 and 
Rs. 225 per lakh respectively ■ while sun-dried bricks fetch but 
Rs, To for the same quantity. The cost of moulding alone is 
from ten annus to one rupee per thousand, the system generally 
employed being that of slop moulding on the ground, the result of 
which is seen in the irregular shape and shoe of the bricks j a and 
moulding on tables, when practised, coats from Re* 1 to Re, 1-3-G 
per thousand, The moulder as n rule can turn out 000 bricks in 
n day, with two men to assist him, oti< supplying the clay and 
the other removing the bricks. Many of the brick-makers can 
produce bricks of any required pattern, a shape that is constantly 
in demand being the curved brick forming a segment of a well 
cylinder* The bricks arc usually burned on the spot, and in 
the centre of the district where clay abounds there is no 
difficulty in obtaining the requisite fuel* The present rates for 
house construction or wall building are from Re* l-S-0 to Ka. 2 
per hundred cubic feet in mud, from Hs. 5 to I Is. 5-S-O for sun- 
dried bricks, and from Rs. 11 to R& io^-8-0 for masonry iti burnt 
bricks set in mud* Stone lime, which is preferred when possible, 
is brought from Banda, but ordinarily the locally produced 
ktto\k&r Hrue is employed* Stono is seldom used for masonry, us 
its cost is too great for a poor district, amounting to He. 1-3-0 
or Rs. 2 pur cubic foot; it is imported either from Banda or 
Mirsapur. There aro a few stone-built ghats at Sheorajpur on 
the Ganges and elsewhere. Tiles for roofing are employed in all 
but the lowest class of houses; they arc of the ordinary small 
round shape and cost Rs, 6 per thousand. The Allahabad tile is 
not made loyally, though it is extensively used bv the Public 
"Works department and the district board. Wood for building 
purposes in the shape of mango, maftun, htb\U and nim is 
obtained locally, and the trees a re gene rally sold islanding, at a price 
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ranging from lbs, 1 to R«. 5, the purchaser culling them up at bis 
con venimee. Hie better kind a are imported from Caw n pare at 
Rs. 4 per cubic foot. The country timber inferior and suffer 
greatly from the ravages of wbitoantl, but as yet iron work has 
not attained to general use and is seldom to be seen except in 
Government buildings. 

Except in the swamp tracts, the district ifl well wooded, but- Juugtei. 
thero are no forests properly so called* A considerable area of 
dhtxk jungle is to be found along the interior depression, while in 
the neighbourkood of the Ganges, Jumna, Rind and Nun rivers 
are patches of scrub jungle containing babul, rionj, and occa¬ 
sionally ch.kenfutr {Acacia jacqucmontii), as- well as an abundance 
of small thorny shrubs such as the karit , hiiujvt and karaundo* 

Such scrub jungles occur throughout tho ravine country, and 
especially in tho Khajuha tab sib The babul is the most valuable 
product, but as yet no attempt has been made to grow it for its 
bark, for which there is a strong demand in the C'awnpore market. 

The rionj is not so valuable, while all the other trees are nearly 
worthless except as fuel; the fruit of the h ingot contains a stone 
which i?t used by firework-makers in the manufacture of bombs* 

Tho dhak jungles are found in comparatively barren clay soils, 
and have a tendency to encroach on cultivation. The largest 
patch is that of M ana Wan near Aaothar in tho Ghazipur pargana, 
covering some hundreds of acres and extending over three villages. 

Jn tho same vicinity are some strips of black soil high up on the 
watershed of the Jumna toward* the village of Jarauli, which are 
apparently uneulturablo and arc covered with jungly. Elsewhere 
dhak is ebb fly to be found in the nsar lands along the Bari Nadi 
and its tributaries, the largest expand l>eiug between the Haswa 
and Khaga railway stations, especially to the south of the line. 

The more fertile portions of these jangles might possibly be 
reclaimed by drainage in the area comm and ed by the canal, but 
as Vet nothing htts been done in this direction* ^ome of the 
jungles are sold every fourth or fifth year to contra dors, who 
cut down the bran;bes and sell them for firewood* In tlie khadit 
of the Ganges are large tracts covered with sarjxii and other 
coarse grasses, interspersed with occasional trees of feahv-E and 

dkak< 
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The area o oupied by artificial groves ia distinctly large as 
compared with that of the neighbouring district* in the Doab, 
amounting to 4 r o per cent, of the whole* This is Las than 
the average observed in the adjoining parts of Oudh beyond 
the Gauges, One of the reasons twing that the soil in Fatohpur 
is not so light on the whole as the Oudh soil, us it appears that 
the mango and other grove trees do not flourish so well in the 
heavier ! antis. This fact is il'lu&lnitud by the abac net: of trees in 
the low-lying tract*, while the portions of the district that appear 
to be beat provided with groves are the parganas of Dhata and 
Kutiln, in both of which the soil is light and inclined to bhtt,r* 
The stiff and heavy clay soil of Huswa and the central portions 
of ivutia Ganir and Fatehpur are unsuited for tree planting, and 
in these parts the proportion occupied by groves is very small, 
the absence of trees at once showing the prevalence of day, so 
that in the higher tracts the percentage is considerably above 
the district average. Generally speaking, the climate seems to 
favour arboriculture owing to the greater mildness of the w inter 
months than is the ease to the west of Cawnpora* Thus the 
mofttvi tree, which is peculiarly sensitive to frost, is but rarely 
found in tho Doah to tho w r est of this district, and even hero there 
is a great difference in this respect between the eastern portion 
amt the Khajjuhu tahgil. Since the last settlement the "rove area 
has declined slightly, hut the decrease, which is spread over the 
whole district, in not more than one per cent. Groves are chiefly 
found in the neighbourhood of tow ns and largo villages, and the 
principal trees are the mango and mahiM, the latter being fre¬ 
quent ly planted in isolate'! ferule patches bordering on ugar 
land. Other common trees include the g h'tshatn, which vim be 
grown everywhere, and the nun, which is to be seen in anrl 
uiound lnhaljitoil sites and will grow on tho poorest soil if 
protected from the ravages of goats. These trees, as well as 
the mango and muhwi, have been planted in great abundance 
along the roadsides by the Public Works department and tho 
district board. Orchards of fruit trees arc to be found in the 
vicinity of the large towns and c-otiBiat chiefly of guavas, though 
iticae do not flourish so well as in tho eastern districts. At 
the time of the lost settlement there was a large amount of 
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litigation with regard to the rights in groves, and especially in 
connection with the mahuct trees* In some oases the tenants pay 
a Hied mm annually under the name of peri, this beings ground 
rent paid to the aamiwdrti* by the dwtier of the tree. Generally 
tho tenant takes the whole of the produce, but sometimes he 
divides it with the landlord, and then he is smppwd merely 
to receive a share for his trouble in looking after the trees, for 
which tho samindar is regarded as the legal owner* 

Tho wild animals found in Fntehpur inedude moat of the Fmm* 
species which u^cm throughout the district of the Doab, As is 
only to he expected in a tract so densely populated and possessing 
Imt few jungles which are capable of affording cover, big game 
is very scarce. Of the carnivorous animals, leopards are occasion¬ 
ally found in the ravine country along the Kind, Klin, and Jumna, 
while the wolf and hytena, which are much more common, 
frequent tht same localities and also occur in great numbers 
along the khadir of the Ganges. They cause? considerable lass to 
cattle owners and shepherds, wolves being the worst offenders and 
so destructive that i\ special scale of rewards has been sanctioned 
and native nAi&ari# have Iheen encouraged to exterminate them 
by the liberal issue of licenses for guna, In 1904 rewards 
were paid for killing four leopards, and in the same year 24 
persons were killed by wolves, the number being even greater in 
1903, Ja -k&ls are found in all parts of tiro district, but are not 
particularly numerous; the same remark applies to the fox and 
wild cat. Of tin. antelopes, the n-U^ti is found in the khtuhr of 
the Ganges and the dfiak jungle Iwiwcen Asothar and Mtdwa, but 
thoir numljcrd arc rapidly decreasing* Black buck occur in the 
same localities and alao in tho neighbourhood of the Kind and 
Jumna ravines; their numbers have been greatly reduced of lata 
years, and there arc now few in the eastern half of the district, 
while these that remain have but very inferior heads. The Indian 
gazelle g r chmkara is confined to a small tract in the south of 
pnrgana Ghazipur. Other animals include wild cattle and pig, 
which frequent the khadW } hares, badgers and monkeys. The 
last arc a serious pest in some places, such ns Hathgaon and 
Jaharmbad, but comparatively speaking they are less common 
thaw in other districts. The only tract where complaints ariss of 
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Llio ravage of wild animals is in the JeJuuUr near llkacpur, Cl uni r 
and Kutia, but even there pig and antelope have lnx*n destroyed 
to a large extent by KflWOts, who capture the animals by driving 
them into nets with which they surround the sugarcane and jnar 
fields. A large amount of damage is also done by field rats,, 
which abound in all the light soiled tracts; they nibble down she 
stalks so as to get at the grain, which they store in large quan¬ 
tities in their holes* The extent of ilia damage thus done may be 
estimated by the fact that during the f&iuine of 1 S97 the starving 
people in many eases supported themselves on the grain obtained 
by digging. The reptiles of the district call for no special men¬ 
tion. Snakes are very numerous, and during the five years 
ending in 1905 the average mortality reported from snake-bite 
was over a hundred persons annually. 

The birds of Fateh pur arc generally the same as those of the 
adjacent districts. During the cold, weather wild fowl of every 
description abound, especially geese, duck and teal, which 
swarm in the numerous while goesa are also particularly in 

evidence along the big rivers* Some varieties, such as the brown 
gooso and the whistling teal, breed in the district, but the rest 
arc migratory* The snipe is found in the jhih, but in small and 
diminishing numbers —m inevitable result of the extensive use of 
tanks for irrigation purposes. Other game birds comprise the 
grey partridge, which is only plentiful in the ravine tracts; 
quails, which abound in the arhar fields and are netted in largo 
quantities; sandgrouae, peafowl, the large and small knlang, 
curlews, plover, and the blue and green pigeon, the lost being 
unusually common. 


Many species of fish arc found in the tanks and in the large 
rivers. In the latter the principal varieties are those known as 
the <-vh. n,, badiwa, s %ng t sauri, tarn, chilwa, anwart^ frhambdddi 
and par last, while Other kinds found in the tanks are the tturi, 
kkalxli and smgh>, Tho latter are coarse, muddy and of inferior 
quality, though they ore readily eaten by the lower classes, and 
at times quarrels arise over the right of fishing. The Implements 
m common use ate nets of varying size and mesh, but tho rod 
and line and different varieties of wicker boskets are also 
employed. The -‘hud fishing castes are Kahars, Kewats, Push. 
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ami Gad any as, but only a low persons earn their living entirely by 
fifiling, m the rivers art? too shallow iu the Lot weather to contain 
13wit of any size. All save the higher castes of Hindus are 
addicted to the Lisa of fish for food, and the price in the bazars 
varies from six pico to two an mis per set according to the quality. 
The domestic animals of the district ate lor the most part 
of the usual coarse and inferior description found in the Dt>ub 
generally. The better varieties are imported, the larger and 
heavier beasts being brought from the districts to the west, while 
a small and hardy stamp of animal comes from Bundelkh&nd. 
The price ranges from its* 20 a pair to Rs. 120 or even more, 
much larger amounts being paid for good trotting bullocks need 
for the vi bides known as rathe and bahlis. A pair of service¬ 
able plough-bullocks is obtainable for l’s. 4G or Us, 50; the 
usual price of a milch cow, which will give two sirs of milk 
daily, is about lid. T2. The only part of the district in which 
any cattle-breeding is carried cm is that in the neighbourhood 
of the Rind, the animals there raised having a high reputation 
and fetching good price* in die Bind ki market. The ravines of 
the Rind, as well as those of the Ganges, Jumna and Bari Nadi, 
provide the best pasturage in the district, and the high rents 
obtainable from the cultivators in the Kora and Tup pa Jar 
purganas are j*artly accounted for by iho considerable profit 
made out of their cattle, both in the matter of dairy produce and 
from the largo amount of manure available for the fields* The 
samindarS, too, obtain some profit from grazing fees paid for 
cattle which are sent during the hot weather to the Rind country 
from the central tracts in which there is very little waste laud 
suitable tor gracing. Large quantities of gki are manufactured 
and exported from Bindki, while at Kora then 1 is an important trade 
in boms and hides. The slaughter-house at Kora is situated 
on the ruined site of a fort outside the town, and hero scores 
of (tattle are slaughtered daily, tho meat luring exported lo the 
neighbouring parts of the Caw n pore district. There has been no 
attempt made at any time to improve the local breed of cattle by 
selection, and the usual Brahmaui bull system prevails* 

The first attempt ut enumeration of the plough-animal* in 
the district was made a? tho last settlement in J^i7, when ih- 
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returns showed 280 cattle to the square mile, or roughly 474,000 
in ull. It seems prol>ahle that this figure included young stock 
in addition to bullocks and lmHaloes, for tho more accurate 


enumerations of recent years show a great decrease, although 
it must be remembered that in seasons of drought thousands 
of cattle die owing to the lack of grass and fodder. A regular 
cattle census was taken in August, 1899, and it was then ascer¬ 
tained that there were in tho district 132,679 bulls and bullocks, 
85,525 cows, 37,260 male buffaloes and 60,537 cow-buffalos; in 
addition to young stock numbering 130,476. This gave a total of 
169,939 plough-animals, or 2 25 to each plough, a figure that was 
considerably l>clow tho general average of tho provinces. A 
second census was taken in January, 19(H, and tho result showed 
a total of 154,525 bulls and bullocks, 96,139 cows, 43,988 male 
buffaloes, 63,i5S cow-buffaloes aud 151,295 young stock. Tho 
increase under every head shows that tho district had recovered 
from the effects of the famine of 1897, while the number of 
animals per plough was 2*33, or exactly tho same as the provincial 
averago. The buffaloes found in Fatehpur are of the usual 
description and call for no special mention. 


Sheop and goats are kept in large numbers throughout the 
district, and specially in tho ravine tracts where thorn and s>rub 
jungle is plentiful. In 1004 there were 97,332 sheep and 195,386 
goats, the former figure being only oxceedod in the large districts 
of Allahabad and Mirzapur. The sheep, which are of a good 
quality ami aro exported in considerable numbers to the adjacent 
districts, aro mainly pastured on the coarse grass which covers 
the large wastes near th ejhils in tho central tracts, on which the 
scrub jungle and bibiU trees that form tho staple food of the 
goats are also to be found ; tho herdsmen in both cases being 
of the Gadariya caste. Sheep are kept for their wool, which 
is woven into blankets; for food, the mutton being excellent 
when properly fed; and for ponniug on the land, the cultivators 
frequently paying as much as Rs. 2 to the shepherds for permit¬ 
ting thoir flocks to jww the night on their fields. The price of a 
sheep varies from eight annas to two rupees according to size and 
age. ihe goats also are of a superior description, though they 
do not come up to those found beyond the Jumna in Jalaun and 
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other parts of Bundolkhand. A good milch-goat will give one 
8er of milk a day, and can be bought for Rs. 5. 

There has been no attempt at horse-breeding in the district, 
and tho ponies, which numbered 12,030 at the last census, are of 
the usual diminutive and miserable type found throughout the 
lower Doab. There are no Government stallions, and it appears 
that the climate, unlike that of the Punjab or the Meerut division, 
is unfavourable to a good breed of ponios or horses. Thero were 
only 53 mules and 4,308 donkeys, the latter l>eing, as usual, 
under-sized, under-fed and overworked. Camels numl>ered 236— 
a very low figure, due to the general excellence of the roads, which 
has reduced pack transport to a minimum. Elephants, too, aro 
less seldom seen than in other districts owing to tho comparative 
poverty of the people and the very small numl>cr of wealthy land- 
owners. Over 14,000 carts were enumerated—a figure that is 
above the average, as is the case in all districts possessing good 
means of communication by road and rail. 

Cattle disease is generally prevalent in Fatehpur, although of 
late years the district has been singularly free from epidemics. 
The principal disease is rinderpest, which is generally fatal and 
is most virulent in the rainy seasou, breaking out at intervals 
and at different places without any apparent reason; after the 
cessation of the rains the disease begins to abate, but not until it 
has caused a largo mortality. Epidemics of anthrax and foot- 
and-mouth disease are also liable to occur at times: the former 
almost invariably terminating with the death of the animals 
attacked, while tho latter is less serious. Efforts have been made 
of late years to check the spread of disease by inoculation, and a 
veterinary assistant is posted to the district at the expense of the 
district board, but the attitude of the people is as yet one of 
indifference to preventive measures. 

The climate of Fatehpur generally resembles that of the 
adjoining districts of Allahabad and Cawnpore. The western 
half on the whole is cooler than the rest, but the climate in all 
parts is much hotter than in the tract north of the Ganges. No 
regular meteorological records are taken, except in the matter of 
rainfall; but as a rule it may be said that during the hot weather 
tho temperature varies from 55° to 110 C in the shade; while 
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Wstimes the minimum does not fall below 06°, At the begin- 
ning of the mins It varies from 75° tu 85* ami during a break or 
at iho end of the monsoon it frequently reaches 90° t In the cold 
weather frosts not uncommonly occur* and do groat damage to 
the arkar crop, but they urn seldom experienced save in tha 
month of .January, and the cereals, which arc not vet In flower, 
do not suffer. The exceptional frosts of February 1905, which 
caused extensive damage to all crops, are not likely to reoccur. 
The prevailing winds are Westerly and during the hot weather 
they blow with considerable force, although they arc not so pro¬ 
nounced as in the districts further west. With the advent of the 
mins the wind change* to the cast and continues In this quarter 
till the end of Soptcml>er. 


Observations extending owr 35 years from 1S7G till 1904 
give an annual average rainfall for the district of 34 9 inches, 
llain-gaiiges are maintained at each tahsil. In addition to thoso 
belonging to the Canal department, the latter dating from 1S95 
oidy b ITiore is very little difference between the amounts recorded 
in ihe three eastern tahsile, but that of Khaji.ha on the Cawnporo 
brnlcr is generally less than the average for the rest of the du- 

tmt * Moat oi tl,e rain * a11 takes place in July and August, and 
after these come Juno and then September. The Utter mouth, as 
well as October, is very capricious, sometimes being almost 
rainless and in other years receiving a heavy precipitation. 
Showers may occur d uring any of the remaining mouths, especially 
in JJeeemlwjr or January, when the winter rains arc to bo aspect*! 
though they are not very regular and thoir absence does not scorn 
to ba a very scrams calamity, by reason of the largo swamp area 
from which tbo rabi crops are watered, and pofisibty owing to a 
certain dampness in the air, such us is not found outside the 
eastern districts of the provinces « t this time of the year The 
v ancons of the rainfall recorded in different year* are soma- 
whut remarkabk. The largest amount ever registered was 62 
mci.ee m 1894-95, no less than 23 inches fulling in October, 1894 
when for several days half the district was under water and 
w olesale destruction of houses, crops and animals occurred 
Agam in 1595-99 as much as 54 inches was recorded, and much 
damage was caused to the khari/ crops in the month of August. 
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Other wet years were 1384, 1888 and 1893, in each of which the 
fail amounted to 46 inches. In 1888 an exceptional downpour 
took place at the end of August, man y buildings being destroyed 
and lives lost* The years of lowest rainfall wore 1877, when 
less than IS inches were received and famine was general 
throughout the provinces.; 1SS0-S1, when the average was no 
more than 14 inches and the kharif harvest foiled, as well as the 
ensuing rabi; and 1896-97, another year of widespread famine, 
when the average rainfall was 17 inches or only half of the 
normal* On no other occasion since the establishment of rain- 
gauges has the total been leas than 25 inches* Some account of 
the famines which have visited the district froiu time to time will 
bo found in tho following chapter* 

Ab a whole, the district is fairly healthy in the cold weather, 
but during the rains fever is extremely prevalent, owing to the 
extensive waterlogging in the central tract- This is especially 
the case after a series of wet years, which results in h decrease 
in the population and a redaction of the cultivated area. In the 
cold weather the swamps Boon dry up or are emptied by the 
process of irrigation. The health of Fate h pur itself has greatly 
improved since tho measures taken for draining the station In 
1877* In the low-lying central tract, with its defective drainage, 
the increase of the population is much smaller than in the dry 
parganas to the south, whom a series of wet years conduces to 
the general prosperity without producing any unwelcome effects. 
In dry years the reverse result occurs, as was illustrated between 
1872 and 1881, a period of unusually light rainfall, when the 
Jumna pargunns lost port of their population, while the northern 
and central tracts gained. In the following decade the position 
Was again reversed, as the rainfall was consistently above the 
average of the previous period, nor was there any year of markedly 
light precipitation* Between tSOI and 1901 a general decrease 
was. observed, for the high tracts suffered from the effects of 
drought and tho depressed area in the centre were waterlogged 
in 1804 and again in ISOS* The parts which suHereJ least were 
the north-eastern parganas of Kutilu and llathgaon, of which the 
former is a highly cultivated tract thoroughly protected hy wells, 
practically free from waterlogging, and containing industrious 
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cultivators; while tho lattor is fairly well drained by the Saaur 
Khadori in the centre and the Chhoti Nadi in the south-west. 
The decline in the population during this period was not, however, 
wholly tho result of an excess in the death-rate over the birth-rate, 
for the census figures show that extensive migration took place 
towards C awnpore and other more favoured districts. Since 189S 
there has been a rapid rise in prosperity, attended by a distinct 
increase in population, as is illustrated by the high birth-rate, 
while tho only adverse influence has been the spread of plague. 
The same year saw the introduction of canal irrigation and the 
institution of a system of drainage works, both of which roar lie 
expected to react favourably on tho population, which had for¬ 
merly been almost stationary. 

A study of th? vital statistics affords a very clear view of 
tho general healthiness or otherwise of the district. The records 
date from shortly after tho mutiny, but the returns of early years are 
most unreliable, and it was not till 1871 that an improved system 
of registration was introduced. Even then the effects of this 
improvement did not become apparent for several years, since the 
recorded death-rate in 1877-78, a year of famine, was lower than 
t at returned at any subsequent time. From 1881 to 1890 the 
average death-rate was 37 per mille-a very high figure as com¬ 
pared with other districts. In three years tl>e rate was largelv in 
excess of the normal, and on ea h occasion it mav in part be 
wenkd to an exceptionally heavy rainfall towards the end of 
h, monsoon. The figures from 1891 onwards will be found in 
the appendix.* 1 he average death-rate was about 35 per mille ns 
compared with a birth-rate of 37. The former was exceeded on 
three occasions only: in 1891, when there was a very severe out- 
break of cholera, in 1891, when much damage was done by floods 
and cholera was again rife; and in 1897, a year of acute famine’ 
the death-rate rose to the unusual figure of 55 per mille, and the 
birth-rate was exceptionally low. During the four years ending 
in 190o the average death-rate was about 37 aud the birth-rate 
nearly 4 i per mille. These are both very high, but probably 
approximate to the normal average. The obvious conclusion is that 
Q populatio n is now on the inc rease, but that at the same 

• Appsndi*, Table HI. ~ 
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time the district la not so healthy as most parts of the United 
Provinces* 

Another table given in the appendix shows ihe chief causes F^rcr. 
of death.* The figures cannot pretend to a great a-curacy, 
ow ing not only to faulty registration, hut also to the difficulty 
of scouring a correct diagnosis of the various d is eases. A s usual P 
fever heads the list, lint this includes, in addition to malarial 
fever, a great number of diseases such as pneumonia and influenza, 
in which fever is merely a symptom. There can i>o no doubt, 
however, that, malarial fever ts endemi: in the central waterlogged 
plain, and in wet seasons favourable to the spread of the disease 
causes a very large proportion of the mortality ascribed to fever 
generally. Epidemics are always liable to occur in the central 
und rained portions of the district, and especially in years when 
water is allowed to stagnate at the end of the monsoon; the most 
healthy years are those when the rains cease early ami the pools 
are dried up hy the hot September sum These conditions, together 
with the fa t that the population is thickest in the control tract, 
Sufficiently account for the variations in the death-rate noticed 
above. It was at one Lime the fashion to ascribe the epidemics 
of furor to tho extension of the canal in the Cawnpore district, 
hut this theory appears, to be wholly devoid of foundation, as 
there has been no rise in the water-level in the canal-irrigated 
tracts, and further during the last few' years the population has 
exhibited a tendency to shift towards the area commanded by tho 
canal, while at ihi. same time there has been no perceptible 
increase in the mortality from fever. The returns show that 
from lSSl to 1890 fever accounted for 74*5 per cent, of the total 
number of deaths recorded ; that during the following decade the 
average was 73-7 per cent.; and from 1901 to 1005 only GO-3 per 
cent. The greatest mortality from this cause occurred in the wofc 
year of 1894 and the famine of 1897, when moat of the people 
peculiarly susceptible to fever died, so that In tho ensuing wet 
season the mortality was but small; this phenomenon, being 
observed in other districts affected by the famine. 

Next in importance to fever is cholera, which has never cLgtun 
been absent from the district, although in several years the 
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mortality bribed io this disease has brcniiiilmte*iiual» Epidemics 
occur not unfreqtiently, and are often ascribed to the return of 
infected pilgrims from the Mngh meU at Allahabad, Between 
1381 and 1890 the average annual number of deaths from this 
^aiisc' M jis 013, or 3*3 per cent, of the recorded mortality* In 
JSSound the two following years there were epidemics of gome 
magnitude, culminating in that of 1886, when 2,277 persona 
died of cholera. This was eclipsed, however, in ISSS, when the 
mortality reached the unusual figure of 4,7$2 or XG per cent, of 
the total number of deaths. During the following ten years the 
average was 783 deaths or 2 7 per cent, of the total mortality, 
am] on four occasions epidemics of considerable severity visited 
the iHstnet, as will bo seen from the figures given in the appendix. 
Since 1897 the only outbreak of great intensity was that of 1901. 
-No connection is traceable lietwcon the apjioarance of cholera 
and the amount of rainfall; but it is well known that the disease, 
when once started, is completely stopped by continuous rain. 

Small pox is now rare in the district and for the last 20 
years there has been no epidemic of any magnitude. The 
average mortality from 1&S6 to 19G5 barely exceeded 60 persons 
annually, and all but 179 of the deaths from small-pox during 
this period occurred in six years. In former days the ravages 
caused by this disease were very extensive, but they have been 
completely checked hy the spread of vaccination. The last 
great epidemic was that of 1854-85, when no fewer than G 0G7 
arsons were carried off by small-pox,-a figure equivalent to over 
19 per cent, of the total mortality of the year. Vaccination has 
I*cn carried on for nearly half u century and has steadily 
increased m popularity* From 1*51 to 1591 the average numk'r 
of persons vaccinated was 11,500 annually, the lowest figure 
curionsly enough, being that of the year of the great epidemic ♦ 
during the ensuing decode the average rose to over 19,000, and 
for tho four years ending with 1905 it was nearly 22.000 
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und bowel complaints uud, of late years, plague. The 
registered <| t -nthsi from these causes since IS9I will he found in 
the appendix,* The former arc more prevalent in Fntehpur than 
in many of the adjacent districts, and very frequently are 
resultant from fever. In the famine year of 1S97 more than 
3,000 deaths were attributed to this source, but this was altogether 
exceptional, as the average for other years is about 450- Plague 
first mode its appearance in 1902, the disease being imports! by 
refugees from Cawnpoim The number of deaths in that year was 
IM1 umi in the i wo following seasons 972 and 2,177, while probably 
several cases escaped enumeration. One of the first places to 
be infected was the market town of Rimlki, and thence the 
disease spread along the railway ami afterwards extended north 
and south up to the river borders in the winter of 1901 The 
llrst preventive measures wore the disinfe ction of houses and the 
encouragement of Improved sanitation; they failed to chock the 
spread of plague, but the people did not assume the obstructive 
attitude which marked the advent of plague iu many districts. 
In the course of time, when official interference was withheld 
the general bulk of the population began to realise by experience 
that tho only sure preventive was evacuation on the appearance 
of dead rats, and the growth of intelligence is illustrated by the 
figures. In 1903-01 the number of villages evacuated was 64 
while in the next season it rose to 632 or two-fifths of tho total 
number of villages in tho district—a measure which may ba 
considered to Irnvo greatly reduced the mortality, A noticeable 
feature in the history of individual villages or quarters in towns 
is that places which were attacked one year escaped, cither wholly 
or in part, during the following season, and that this immunity 
was found invariably to he accompanied by an absence of rats, the 
animals having been exterminated by plague in the preceding year. 
Individual efforts to stop plague by destroying rats have been suc¬ 
cessful, but so far the public have not profiled by these examples, owing 
generally to the aversion on the part of tho Hindu population from 
taking life, and to the belief that the rats merely served as a warning, 
Statistics of infirmities have been recorded at each successive 
census duoa 1S72. At the last enumeration the total number of 
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persons afflicted was :2,17b, ole whom 58 were iuaane, 265 deaf- 
mutes, 1,784 blind, ru! (it) werv lepers. The total is somewhat 
above the provincial average, but distin tly less than that of the 
ad jacunt districts of Gudin Leprosy is decidedly uncommon, anti 
in Jalaun alone wore fewer eases recorded ■ tlic origin of the 
disease is still a matter of speculation, but its comparative 
absence from this district does not contradict the two most recent 
theories which ascribe it either to a fish diet or.io the counump* 
tion of mouldy rice, for these occupy a far from prominent part 
iu the ordinary food of the people* 1 Hind ness appears to be on 
the decrease, the number of persons a ill L ted having declined by 
Over o'- 1, per cent* since iSSi—a result - which is doubtless duu in 
part to the comparative immunity enjoyed by the district from 
small-pox. On the other hand, it may be urged that the dry 
climate and the low standard of comfort* and consequently of 
cleanliness, arc both in favour of eyc^diseases. 




CHAPTER II. 


AoMCDLTURE A^D CoMjfEHOE* 

The agricultural development of Fateh pur reaches a lower 
standard than that attained in Gudb ami the upper Doab, The 
ili strict does not posses thy same natural advantages in regard 
to soil and irrigation as Oudb, and the introduction of the canal, 
though it has brought about a great improvement^ only dates 
from a very recent period. Another adverse influence is to bo 
found in the saturation which occurs after wet seasong in the 
central tracts, the result being seen in the destruction of the crops 
by floods and the collapse of the wells owing to the rise in tbf 
water level, while its evil effects are heightened by tho resultant 
malarial fover which has curtailed the population. Another prob¬ 
able cause lies in the comparatively high assessment of the land 
revenue. The proprietors are too poor to help their tenants by 
improvements, bo that it ie not surprising to find that few good 
cultivators have been attracted to the district, which has at all times 
suffered in the matter of its agricultural advancement by reason of 
1 he undue proportion of high caste tenants among tho peasantry. 
This backward condition of tho district is clearly illustrated in 
tho proportion borne to the total area by the land under the 
plough. At the settlement of 1840 tho latter amounted to 
513,314 acres, and rose at the following assessment of 1870 to 
532,303 acres, though this does not represent the figure for any 
single year, as the assessments were made in different parganaa 
at different dates, It would probably be more accurate to take 
the returns of 1377, the first year in which the new settlement was 
current throughout the (listnet, the total cultivated area then 
being G2G,GS9 acres. From the dose of the settlement to lf<04 
inclusive thy average area was 553,504 acres, although it does not 
include the year 1SU7, in which, owing to an error in procedure, 
the full amount was not recorded. For the first few years the 
proportion was low, on account of the scries of bad seasons 
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which culminated in 1S77„ hut tahreen lSS-l and ISM the general 
figure was well over the normal, and on some occasions the 
oscoea amounted to 25,000 area. Then foil owed n period of 
agricultural depression lasting till 1901. at the beginning oi which 
the drought rapidly lowered the area bows and the consequent 
impoverishment of the people enabled them to recover hut slowly. 
Since 1902 the improvement has been marked and constant, and 
in almost all pargan&s the figures of the former period of pros¬ 
perity have been regained. In 1004 the cultivated an:a, was 
564,163 acres, and in the nest year it was no less than 570,841 
acres or 54*35 per cent, of the total The figures for the different 
parganas will be found in the appendix** Bindki and Aya Sail 
are still the most backward, while the most prosperous are 
H&thg&on and Ekdnla* ?ome further inert a* of cultivation 
may be expected in the son them parganas now irrigated by the 
canal, but the same extension cannot bo hoped for in the more 
fully developed tracts in the north. 

The proportion of cultivation to the total area is distinctly 
low as compared with that of the fertile districts of Oudh; the 
reason being found in the presence of so large a barren area, of 
which mention has been made in the preceding chapter, and also 
in the wide expanses of grove land ami waste which might 
possibly ho cultivated. This cultural de area amounted in 
lt-n .15 to 213,204 acres to 20 - S per cent, of the total, and has 
largely decreased si nee the settlement, when it amounted to 221,127 
ajres. Owing to changes in classification there is same difficulty 
in com paring the two figures, but the decrease may on the whole 
be ascribed with propriety to the spread of cultivation. The 
area is mode up of new and old fallow*, eulturable waste proper, 
and tree land and jungle, Tho last two have remained prolkally 
stationary, and new fallow* bears an almost constant ratio to the 
land under cultivation, so that the increase in the cropped area 
may l>e set down either to resumed cultivation of old fallow or 
to the breaking up of new land, as well as to the small 
diminution of the barren area referred to in tho previous chapter 

in the matter of the poor cAancAur soils in the vicinity of 

swamps. 
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THl- methods of cultivation prevailing in Fat eh pur do not. 
H.ifFor materially from those found in other districts of the prov¬ 
inces. 11 ore the only variations consist in the diflmut kinds of 
oropH grown in the three natural divisions, which comprise the 
valley * of the great rivers, the dry portions of the central upland, 
on cl the wet or waterlogged parts of the same tract. In the last 
th: principal staple is ri re, on which many villages depend 
entirely, this being eape. ially the ease in the or-a known as 
Haveji oil the Alluha l\ 1 border by Lhe grand trunk road. The 
wet tract is mainly confined to the parganas of ICntia Gunir, 
Fatehpar, Gfeuripur, flaswa and Hathgaon, and here the main 
nii>; crop is the mixture of gram or peas with barley, known ns 
bir-rff. On the dry lands of the centra! plateau the- usual crops of 
the Doalj are grown, such as cereals, millets, pulses, cotton and 
oilseeds. The river valleys have a markedly distinctive series of 
crops; hare jritctr is replaced by bajra; cotton and hemp are 
grown separately from other crops on the sloping and ravinous 
tra.its bet we n the krchhur and the crest of the uplands, while in 
tne former the eastnr-oil plant is to ho seen, in abundance in the 
jw f .T and cotton fields. I\as, gram atid barley are grown in the 
katris or islands of the Ganges, and the l est wheat in the whole 
district is to bo found in the rich tarai soils of the Jumna bed. 
The atylo of cultivation presents no peculiar features. The 
implements in general use include the plough, which is of the 
ordinary pattern, the pqhtu or -patir for crushing the clods, and a 
harrow called iarwai or pftarxux, which is used after ploughing in 
the rabi and after Sowing in the kkarif t for the purpose of open- 
ing up the ground. The lahhar or lioa-plough, used in Bundel- 
khand for eradicating scrub, is not to be seen in the Jumna tracts 
of this district. The spade is very little used, except by mar- 
ki.' gardeners, or when, now waste is broken up For the first time. 

The fields are not fanned, save in the case of sugarcane 
pleat, whi . ti are protected, at the beginning of the season, by a 
thin mud wall, which h dismantled on the appcarauco of the 
monsoon. Fences of mud or thorns arc placed round isolated 
trees ’bnt the l>est arc those to bo seen round the gardens or 
groves of the wealthier clones, in the form of a trench with the 
@poi] piled up for a wall on the inside and frequently topped by 
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n hedge of prickly-pear, agave aad the 15kc, Manure is used on 
the land as far as it is available. The usual practice is *o collect 
in a pit t generally close to the village, all the refuse, house- 
SH'ocpingg, ashes, and what remains of ihe cattle-droppings alter 
replenishing the supply of fuel. After it has well fermented, it 
is carted to tho fields in June, the amount required for an acre 
being a little under three tons* though as a matter of fact this- is 
Seldom obtainable, as owing to the comparative alisence of byre¬ 
s'weepings the manure heap ia quite inadequate to the needs 
of the village. The land actually adjoining the homes toad 
generally obtains a sufficient supply of organic matter in the 
ordinary course of Indian sanitation, while to augment the 
amount available for wheat- and sugarcane fields sheep are often 
penned ou them for a night. For ploughing the villagers penrr- 
ally combine by lending their ploughs and bullocks and also 
their own services. One pair of bullocks can plough about 
half an acre or slightly less in the day; but the amount varies 
with the nature of the soil and is naturally smaller in the 
heavy rice fields. Thus, while one pair of bullocks ia sufficient 
for sis a;: res in the drier tracts, not more than four acres 
can be niunag<xi in the rFe lands. The khurif ploughings 
commence with the first showers of the monsoon; hut when t he rains 
brant with violence and c ontinue unut>ated, the area is apt to lie 
curtailed for lack of opportunities of tillage. Ploughing^ for the 
m?>i are commenced as soon ns posed de after flowing the l hart f, and 
continue as occasion offers till aectUime in the middle of Octo¬ 
ber; there is little leisure in September, owing to harvesting altera¬ 
tions, and if those are followed by heavy rain the outturn is usually 
deficient. In the damn* tract, ploughing is carried out after sowing 
juar and bttjra,. tbo object being to space the plants and strengthen 
them. Iho number of ploughings varies according to the nature 
of the crop to bo so mi. Twice ia considered sufficient for jitrar, 
t3ie small millets and tho coarse pulses. Fields intended for rice, 
cotton and vegetables are ploughed throe or four times, and I he 
latter number of ploughings is given for bajr* f gram and peas. 
For cereals ami tho crops sown with them, and for sugarcane, 
poppy and tobacco, from six to ten ploughings are necessary, 
though frequently wheat field* are ploughed twelve times and 
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sugarcane even more often. In the kharif the seed is distributed 
broadcast while in the rubi it is dropped into the furrow by 
hand and tho drill is seldom employed. In dome cases seeds are 
selected, but tho cultivators frequently pay but little attention to 
the matter; the only imported seed is that of the potato, which is 
brought from C awn pore or Famikhahad. After sowing the 
pahta is drawn over the laud in order to make the ground smooth 
and cover the seeds. In the kharif a second sowing is sometimes 
necessary, as a long break in the rains causes a total or partial 
failure of germination. Transplantation h chiefly confined to 
the jarhan variety of rice] but the practice id also followed in the 
case of mandutt, tobacco, pepper and various vegetables. Weed¬ 
ing in the kharif can seldom Ijo per formed completely on account 
of the continuous rainfall, while the benefit thus derived from long 
breaks is more than counteracted by the si tort ago in the area tilled 
or the produce gat.lierr.-d. The only serious weed is the leans, 
chiefly confined to the Jumna villages; at the present time its 
effects have been reduced to a minimum, nud provided cultivation 
remains at a high standard, it should at no time have any chance 
of spreading. Other pests with which tho cultivator has to deal 
are birds, rata and insects, as well as glrud or rust, which in 
wet winters attacks the wheat and possibly the barley. As 
already mentioned in dealing with tho ant inula of the district, 
rats constitute a serious nuisance, ns they are becoming verv common 
in tho dry portions of the central tracts, and no method of ester* 
tninadng them appears to be known to tho people. 

The various harvests are known by the usual names of Hit ri f t Harr** U. 
rabi and said. Tim lust or Intermediate harvest is in point of 
area very insignificant, Du ring the six years ending in 1005 i t 
covered on an average 2,473 acres, but this figure is unduly 
swollen by the unusual amount of laud sown in the last year, 
owing to the efforts of the people to procure food-grain a to 
replace the losses experienced from the destruction of most of the 
rabi cereals by frost; excluding 1905, the said area averages no 
more than 1,343 acres* The areas sown in the rabi and kharif 
harvests are almost equal, though of late years the rnbi has had 
an advantage of about eight per cent. In the Khagn tabs! I, how-' 
ever, the khar>f generally predominates, and tho same thing may 
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occur m other parts of the district from time to lime according 
to tho nature of the season. On an average thera&i covers S30.274 
o^rea and the feftart/ 305,781 a: res, as will bo seen from the 
figure f or the various ta! rails give n in tliu up [ion' I i x. * The doul 1 o- 
cropped arva in IIJOJ amounted to 05,000 aores or 17-17 per 
cent, of the total cultivation, This figure was considerably In 
excess of the normal* as in thy preceding year the proportion was 
Jinlc more than 12 per cl-uL, Al the present time, tln-re nan be 
no doubt that a large muriate in this direct ion lias bun effected 
since the settlement, whoa the area bearing two crops in the year 
wa 3 8-7 per cent, of the net cultivation, The highest proportion 
is to l>c found in the ILuJhgaou pargaua, where it amounts to 33 
per cent.* while next conns Haswa with 24, and then Kutila with 
£o-G per cent. In addition to those, Dhata, Muttaur, Fatehpiir 
and Ay a Sah shew over 20 per cent, cropped twice in tho year, 
while the lowest proportion is found in Ghazipur, Bindki, Tappa 
Jar and Kora, amounting in the case of the last to only eight per 
cent, Small as this figure is, it has in creased to& remarkable extent 
siitCy tin.- settlement, and in all pargauas there has been a consider¬ 
able expansion, except perhaps in the easy of Ghasdpur and Ay a 
Sah; the ilaveloptuou thins l.u on most rapid in Fateh pur, Haswa and 
Kutila, where the ary a Isas more than doubled* The effect of the 
canal is already noticeable, and it may la confidently expected 
that a further rise in the do nil -cropped area wilt bo secured in 
tbo tracts which it commands. Hitherto it would appear that 
there lias been aarne aversion from double-cropping, which was 
resorted to only as a necessity* except iu the cose of tho birra 
crop following after rice. 

Statistics of the principal crops grow n in each laheil will be 
found in thi appendix. + As in most districts in which means ?f 
irrigation are somewhat insecure, many of tho crops arc grown 
in combination with others and tardy alone, the usual explana¬ 
tion being that the mixing of leguminous crops, such us peas and 
gram, with barley and wheat, is an insurance against total 
destruction in the event of any calamity a Acting either component 

The principal crop in the kh'trif isjW, sown either alone 
or in combination with arkar. U occupies on an average some 
* r*tu vj, —■ 
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lltboOG acres or roughly SS per cent, of the total area in this 
harvest and the proportion is largest in the Khajuhn and Ghazipur 
tahsils, which lie outside the main rice area. The amount of seal 
required for jwtr and arhar is about two and a half sen? to 
the acre. The cost, of production is small, as the crops arcs 
wholly dependent on the rainfall and receive no irrigation- A 
large amount of juar is grown for fodder only, even in years of 
scanty rainfall. 

Ilice covers on an average about 82,000acres, varying from one- 
fifth to one-fourtli of the total kkarif area, according to the season, 
for unless the rainfall is timed suitably, it frequently happens that 
*b. full extent is not sown. A light monsoon in July naturally 
curtails the- lice cultivation, since the lane I euunot be properly 
tilled unless it is under water, and if thu rainfall is constant, 
ploughing operations are hindered. In the Fatchpur and Khaga 
tahsils ricis particularly important and almost invariably occu¬ 
pies a larger area than any other kkarif Crop. The real value of 
rice lies laths fact that,like poppy in the raid, it is a paying crop and 
serves to met t the demand for rent* Rice is divided into two main 
divisions, the transplanted and that sown broad cash The former, 
or jarhan rice, known generally in this district as laev or jar- 
dha a, occupi s on an average 1 about half the total an a, though the 
proportion ts larger iu Haswa, Uindki, llatlrgaon, Kutila and 
Kutia Uunir. It is often irrigat' d from wells, being planted 
prior to the mins, more especially whore it is grown away from the 
neighbourhood of large swamps, and thus it can be harvested before 
the effects of a dry October can bo felt. Similarly in the canal trade, 
where the rice area is steadily increasing, it is commonly sown 
before the raina begin and is thus enabled to come into the market, 
sooner. There are numberless varieties of rice, and no fewer than 27 
kinds arc n^gularly producud in this district. Of these, the species 
known as fca&t, chin t, and batMahpas'twf grown in Ukathu and 
the neighbouring villages of the Haveli tract of pargatias Ekdala 
and Khaga have the highest reputation. In tho Fatehpur par- 
gaua an inferior kind of nee reaped in tlie cold Weather and 
known as jrihwi dhan is grown near the large jhiis. The wild 
rice or which is found in the swamps, is gathered by 

menus of tho &ert or swing-basket used in irrigation, which in 
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swept over the top of tho plants with a motion like that of tho 
scythe; it is a coarse food and as a rulo only consumed by women, 
but in times of scarcity forms an appreciable addition to the 
stock of wild herbs eaten by the people. In Majhilgaou there 
is a kind of grass resembling wild rice, called by tho natives 
vmrwanti; tho grain is ground, and when mixed with sugar and 
water is drunk as a tonic, and is said to be very invigorating ; it 
also has a reputation for magical properties, and is much sought 
after by l-'aqirs, for tho ostensible purpose of alchemy. In the 
case of broadcast rice the average amount of seed requirod is 2o 
s«rs for tho aero, but for tho transplanted variety a quarter of 
that amount is suilicicnt. According to crop experiments xnado 
during recent years, the outturn of the former ranges from 1,050 
to 1,500 pounds to tho acre, while jarhan rice produced only 800 
pounds. The latter figure is far below the average, but the expe¬ 
riments are too few to obtain any accurate generalization. 

The next important crops are mixtures of bajra and cotton 
with arhar. They are almost equal in area, and together account 
for some 20 per cent, of the total kharif harvest. Since the last 
settlement thore has l>een a large decline in the amount of cotton 
produced in this district, tho most probable reason being that 
this staple is now oxported by rail to the eotton-manufucturing 
centres from districts that wore previously off the lino, ami their 
competition has rendered less profitable production in tho old 
cotton tracts like Fatehpur, which have long possessed superior 
communications. This disappearance of cotton is to be deplored 

" T ir “ leM moi8,Uro than thc <>«** oomponente of 

the kharif harvest, and m years of light rainfall it forraod at 

least one sourco of insuranco against a general failure The 
largest proportion offcyrai, , 0 1* fo„„ ( l in the (iha , ipur ^ 

Khajalm aha,la, as ,t requ.ro. a light soil and little is grown in 
tho central depress,on. Alone and in combination it covers on 
an average about 27,000 acres. 

Of the remaining kharif crop, the most important is sugar 
cane which averages some 4,000 acres, although in some yLre 
far larger areas are sown. About half the total is to I ( , 

,n the Khajuha tabsil, and the bulk of tho remainder in FateW 
XU cultivation ,s uiamly in the hands of Kurmis and 
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who make large profits by this moans and arc thus enabled to 
keep free from debt. An attempt was made in former days to 
encourage the growth of sugarcane, but it did not prove a success, 
and numliers of old stone mills are to l>e seen about the district, 
though they are now put to other uses. It is probable, howover, 
that the area under cane will increase w ith the spread of canal 
irrigation, but hitherto tho outturn has been poor; crop experi¬ 
ments have shown a yield of 1,1)00 or 2,000 pounds of gur to the 
acre, or nearly 25 per cent, less than the general average. Sevon 
kinds of sugarcane are grown in tho district, and of these only 
one, called tonka, belongs to the ganna subdivision, the others 
being generically classified as ukh. Four varieties are peculiar 
to Fatehpur, and arc known as subia , baraghar, akhri , and 
baina; the othors are found elsewhere under their names of rakhri 
and baraukha , the last having a good repute for its sweetness 
but requiring a great deal of irrigation. 

Other crops grown in the kharif harvest include mamlua, 
which covers on an average about 6,4U0 acres, although in former 
days its cultivation was much more extensive, and is chiefly 
confined to tho Fatehpur and Khaga tahsils; hemp, which is 
grown for the sake of its fibre in about 4,500 acres, half of this 
being in Khajuha; the coarse pulses known as moth , uni and 
mnng, which together occupy about 2,600 acres and are grown 
mainly in the north-eastern parganas; garden crops of various 
descriptions, to the extent of some 2,800 acres, the largest pro¬ 
portion of this being found in Fatehpur ami Khaga, and oilseeds, 
principally of tho variety known as til , which occupy 900 acros, 
half of this being in Khajuha. There are also small quantities 
of maize, kotlon and indigo to l>e seen. The first is of great value 
as an early crop, as it is uot affeoto l by u premature cessation of 
the rains, but except in Khajuha, whore more is to be seen than 
elsewhere, tho soil is said to be too heavy for its cultiva¬ 
tion. Indigo has practically disappeared, the average for the 
last eight years being only 45 acres, but in former days a fair 
amount was produced and tho remains of vats are to be seen 
in many places, as for example in the Badshahi Hugh at Kha¬ 
juha, although generally there is a prejudice against the crop in 
this t&hsil. 
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The rabi staples are for the most part of an inferior 
description, owing to the prevalent practice of mixing crops. The 
principal produce is birra, known in other districts as bejhar 
or bijhra. In the west of Fateh pur the name denotes a combina¬ 
tion of gram and barley, and in the cast of Larlcy and peas; as 
here, the latter generally tako the place of gram owing to the 
fact that the destructive winter frosts aro less prevalent than in 
the western parganas. Along tho Jumna almost one-half of the 
mixture consists of gram, which requires little if any irrigation, 
especially on the bla^k soils, while in tho central and northern 
tracts it is reduced to one-third. The proportion of birra to the 
total rabi area is very high, amounting to nearly 50 per cent. 
After this comes wheat, which occupies about 15 per cent, of the 
area and has developed considerably since the last settlement, 
doubtless on account of the high prices and tho export trade to 
Kuropo. The outturn in this district is less than tho average 
to tho extent of 20 or 25 per cent., recent crop experiments 
having given a produce varying from SOO to 000 pounds por acre; 
tho reason is that less irrigation and manure are given in this 
district than olsewhoro. Barley, on the other hand, gave bettor 
results, averaging 000 pounds to the aero. Close after wheat 
follows gram, with an average of 13 per cent. Tho crop docs 
well in this district, being frequently sown in good land, and 
the yield is about the same as that of barloy, or rather more than 
tho normal average of tho province. An additional 16 per cent. 
i6 taken up by the mixtures of whoat with gram and barloy, 
occurring in almost equal proportions. The area occupied by the 
other rabi crops is small. Tho most important is poppy, which is 
extensively grown in the Khaga tahsil and also in Fatehpur, though 
in a less degree; while in the other parts of the district tho area is 
insignificant. In 1904 there were nearly 8,600 acres devoted 
to poppy, an increase of 61 per cent, since the last settlement. 
Considerable quantities of liuseed aro produced on tho black soils 
of the southorn parganas, tho average being about 1,400 acres, 
although in 1905 it had risen to doublo this amount. Vegetables, 
garden crops, and spices aro grown in all tahsils, but especially 
in Khaga and Fatehpur, and together makeup about 1,100 acres; 
the area under potatoes is still small, but is steadily increasing’ 
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having risen from only 16 acres in 1898 to 147 acres in 1905. 
Tobacco is grown in small quantities in all tahsils, but Muraos 
and Musalmans are averse from its cultivation. The remaining 
rabi crops are quite insignifi ant, and nono occupies over 100 
acres. The only notable change in the rabi staples since the 
last settlement is in the matter of barley; but even here the 
difference seems to be due to au altered system of classification, 
as vory little barley is grown separately and unmixed with other 
crops. In tho bed of the Jumna barley is cultivated in a peculiar 
fashion, the seed being sown on the sand and then covered with 
earth and manure, while irrigation is effected by means of pots 
filled from the river itself. 

As already mentioned, the small said harvest is of little 
importance. A fair amount of vegetables of different varieties ore 
grown, and there is a varying amount of melon cultivation along 
the great rivers. In most years small quantities of eanwan (I'anir 
cum miliaccum) aro produced,chiefly in the Fatchpur and Khuga 
tahsils, but after an unfavourable rabi harvest the areu is liable to 
bo greatly increased, and in 1905 tho damage done by the frost 
was to some oxtent repairod by sowing nearly 4,000 acres uith this 
crop. There is a curious prejudice against sa nioan on the part of 
cultivators of tho Lodh caste, but this is coufinod to the Khaga 
tahsil. The watornut or singhara may be classed with tho zaid 
crops, as it is froquontly irrigated bofore the rains break from a 
well sunk at tho bottom of a dry tank, ami when tho water rises tho 
plants spread out of tho small plot in which thoy have been sown. 

Tho district is on tho whole well provided with both natural 
and artificial means of irrigation. Fatchpur is commonly* rogarded 
as an inferior tract of country, but this estimate is duo, not 
so much to tho infertility of tho soil, which is generally of a fair 
or good quality, except in the near and ravino tracts, or to the 
absence of natural advantages in the shapo of irrigation facilities, 
but rather to the class and character of tho cultivators. Save in 
somo of tho villages along the Ganges and Jumna and a fow 
portions of tho upland plateau which are not yet reached by tho 
canal, tho total cultivated area is for all practical pur^ses suffi¬ 
ciently irrigated to stavo off famine in years of drought so far as 
tho cultivators aro coucornod, though naturally the labouring 
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population cannot be guarded from the effects of high prices, On 
an average, the annual irrigated area since the last settlement is 
150,600 acres, or 2S r S per cent, of the cultivation. It must be 
remembered that these figures include fields which am given one 
watering or more, ami there are many which do not obtain all 
the irrigation they require, such as those dependent upon tanks 
which are not capable of providing a full supply throughout 
the cold weather, Sometimes,too, as happened in 1881, the wells 
am exhausted before sufficient water has boon obtained fur the 
fields. The introduction of the canal has already had a great 
effect on irrigation, for prior to its opening in 1893 the largest 
amount record' d in any one year was 175,200 acres in 1801, 
followed closely by 173,000 acres in 1877. From 1888 to 1905 
this figure was passed on three occasions, the highest record being 
207,900 acres, or 87 per cent, of the cultivation, in 1004. The 
result indicates that the object of preventing any interference on 
thu part of the canal with existing irrigation has been attained, 
for the latter has decreased but slightly in the tracts commanded 
by the canal, to the in flu ones of which the recent accretions have 
been almost wholly due. I be chief factor in thu variation of the 
irrigated area is the winter rainfall, thu total or partial absence 
of which will inevitably increase the demand j such was the case 
in 10G4-Oo f when rain was received in every month of the cold 
weather and the irrigated area fell to 26 per cent. Jn years of 
drought there has been an increase in well irrigation up to a 
certain point, lait it has boon more than counter balancer l by the 

failure of tbe tanks, as was the case in 1897, a year which holds the 
record both for the maximum well irrigation and for the minimum 
ana watered from tanks. Experience has proved that villages 
with 50 per cent, of well irrigation barely fed the effects of 
drought, and those with over 33 per cent, are » a rule sufficient!v 
protected; the only danger being that of a fall in the 
lovd resulting from a series of dry years. Becent statistics 
calculated on this basis show that out of the total number of 
villages,4T5 percent, are thoroughly protected, 301 per cent, 
fairh Secure, and ihc rest have an imperfect supply. It should 
be noted, however, that in dry years there has Wu a serious 
shorlugv m the supply throughout the Ganges cand system, and 
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this is a matter that has an important bearing on the security of 
the district. 

Before the introduction of canal irrigation the average 
proportion of the irrigated bund watered from wells was 01-05, 
and from tanks 3805, per cent, The advent of the canal has 
efFoctarl a considerable modification of these figures* and in a 
normal year such as 1001 s he proportions of well, lank and canal 
irrigation amounted to 48, 29-3 and 22-7 per cent., respectively* 
The average area watered from wells since the settlement is about 
92,500 acres or 16-7 per cent, of the average cultivation. Tn 
7391 the figure rose to nearly 118,090 a-res, and in the follow* 
ing year again it wo» more than 116,000 aentfl. 

There are two separate canal systems in the district, divided 
by ihe Hind river, that to the north being the Fatahpur branch 
°f the lower Ganges canal, and that to the south tho fihatfimpiir 
extension of the Etawah branch. They wore constructed at 
practically the same time, [he work lasting from 1895 to 1902. 
The former is in reality a Continuation of tho Cawnpore branch, 
ami it was originally proposed ihat it should he a navigation 
canal, so as tn complete tho lino between Hard war in the 
Saharanpar district and Allahabad. This project was aban¬ 
doned for various reasons, the principal being the (rauBferetieo 
of traffic from canals to railways, and the low level of the Ganges 
below Allahabad caused by tho diversion of tho water for 
irrigation purposes* The first year in which any area was 
watered from canals in this district was 1S9S, when 112 acres 
wore irrigated from the Ghatnmpur branch in porgana Kora. 
Tn the next year the Fntehptir branch commenced working and 
in 1900 the total for both canals rose to 14,377 acres; in 1902 it 
had increased to 21,527 acres, while in the ensuing year it was 
37,819 acres. Tn 1904 tho area rose till further to 47,202 acres, 
the largest amount, so far recorded, as the rain that fell in the 
early months of 1905 checked canal irrigation temporarily, but 
it is certain that this amount will be soon surpassed * the 
Futuhpur branch watt-red 40,507 acres, and the Ghatampur exEen* 
sieu 6,635 acres. The area commanded is nearly 160,000 acres, 
but of this little more than 65,000 acres, of which 54,500 acres are 
supplied by the Fateh pur branch, can be supplied from the 
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volume of water passed down the channels in this district. It is 
hoped, however, that a higher duty may lie obtained by a more 
economical distribution, as the people in the canal parganas are 
not yet habituated to canal irrigation and appear to waste water 
both on the way to and in tho field. On tho other hand, they 
seem to have learnt how to use tho canal wasto water for filling 
their tanks gratuitously and surreptitiously and tho escape water 
in the Bari Nadi is also put to a useful purpose. There is 
nothing peouliar about the methods of canal irrigation in this 
district, the distribution of wator os it comes along the channel 
being done by the cultivators as when irrigating from a tank; 
but when irrigation is by flush, or delivered by the canal at a 
level above the field, the water is apt to be wasted. In order to 
prevent this the kiaria or compartments of the fields are limited 
to 1/160 square fcot, but oertain crops are exempted from this 
rule. In the course of determining the alignment of the work, it 
wqs agreed between the revenue and canal officials that villages 
which had already 25 per cent, of irrigation were not to be 
allowed to use the canal water and that other villages were to 
l»e irrigated up to 35 per cent, of tho assessable or culturable 
area; where the canal was required in addition to the wells, the 
plots or chaks dependent on tho latter were alone to be excluded. 
It was subsequently, however, determined to apply this rule to 
the cultivated land only, and to rniso the maximum and minimum 
percentage by ten in each case, while a further modification was 
made by applying the prohibition to land watered from masonry 
wells alone, as it was recognised that unprotected wolls were 
frequently liable to damage from the canal. In practice, how¬ 
ever, only whole villages are now debarred, and a working 
maximum of 40 per cent, of tho cultivated area is fixed, without 
regard to well irrigation. Asa matter of fact, no injurious effects 
to the wells or interference with tho drainago have be n observed. 
Tlw canal runs on such a high level as comparod with the sub¬ 
soil water that saturation or the formation of reh is impossible, 
and the rise in the well water can only affect tho few drinking 
wells remaining, and that, too, to a small extent and solely in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the canal. One result of the intro¬ 
duction of canal irrigation has been the ejectment of tenants from 
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their holdings of tho new valuable lands near the distributaries 
by the proprietor, in order that he might take up the profitable 
cultivation himself; but in some parganas the migration of 
tenants during tho last famine rendered this step unnecessary. 

The first measures taken with regard to the Fatehpur branch FutcLpur 
canal date from as early as 1869 and tho following year, when brftnch 
Mr. F. W. Hunt ma le a survey of the country with a view to 
constructing a navigable channol from C’awnpore to Allahabad, 
the alignment being roughly determined along the true watershed 
close to the Ganges, and north of the Sasur Khaderi river. 

Nothing further was then a chieved, but in 18S2 Captain C’libborn 
undertook tho preliminary survey with regard to the extension of 
tho C’awnporo branch. In determining the direction of his cross- 
sections ho mndo uso of tho very valuable map prepared by Mr. 

Hunt, which is still extant in the Fatehpur office and shows very 
clearly tho drainage system of the country; and by this means he 
was enabled to complete the project by the ond of 1883. The 
alignment chosen by him followed that of the previous survey, 
but left the true watershed near Fatehpur to come south of the 
Sasur Khaderi. According to this design, tho canal was to cross 
tho tract l>etwoon the Pandu Nadi and the Rind, and after travers¬ 
ing the northern half of this distri t to the west of the headquarters 
town, to run south-eastwards through the tract between the Sasur 
Khaderi and the Jumna. From Jalala to the north of Bindki, 
tho Asothar distributary left the main canal, and throwing off 
the Ghazipur distributary at Rahua was thus to water the south 
of the district betweon tho Pari Nodi and the Jumna as far as 
Asothar. Further down, two distributaries were to command 
portions of the Fatehpur and Haswa parganas, while the Karari 
and Hhata distributaries were to supply the country l>etween 
the Sasur Khaderi and the Kinahi anil that tetween the Jumna 
and Kinahi, the latter being a small stream rising on the Allah¬ 
abad border and flowing eastwards into that district. This plan 
was subsequently modified, with the object of avoiding those 
tracts which already enjoyed well irrigation; the preparation of 
statistics showing the villages which then possessed the requisite 
minimum proved that the proposed alignment from Jalala to the 
head of tho Karari distributary in pargana Ekdala ran through a 
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tract in which canal irrigation was unnecessary. Consequently 
the main canal was realigned in its present course along the con¬ 
templated Asothar distributary as far as the point where it crosses 
the Bari Nali. An additional mo liti ration was necessitated 
lower down, owing to an error in determining the true water¬ 
shed, the line of the Karari distributary being abandoned 
for the present course through Bijaipur and Dhata, so as to 
cross the Kinahi in Allahabad. In this manner the eanul 
leaves the true Ganges watershed at Jalala and follows a sub¬ 
sidiary one that runs first south-easterly above the Rind ravines 
up to Bahua, whero it turns east and assumes a course parallel to 
the Jumna. This watershed runs at the same level as that of the 
Ganges, but about Asothar it logins to disappear, and finally 
ceases at the junction of the Bari Nadi and the Jumna in the 
south-east of the district. This difficulty was surmounted by 
lea ling the canal over the Bari Nadi valley by means of two 
aqueducts; it thus reaches another subsidiary watershed at Bijai¬ 
pur, along which it runs as far as its entry into the Allahabad 
district. There is no doubt that the old 'alignment would have 
passed through a large area already protected by wells, between 
latehpur and Khaga, and that it would have l*»n positively 
obnoxious in the narrow and ill-defined watershed of the Chhoti 
Na h and Sasur Khaderi by causing saturation of tho soil from per¬ 
colation the destruction of wells, and interference with drainage 
and tank irrigation. Tho alteration in the alignment has, it is 
true, cut off the northern portion of Bindki and Kutia Gunir 
mt a distributary following the course originally proposed proved 
on investigation to be impracticable. The project was finally 
sanctioned in April 1803, having been delayed by financial consi¬ 
derations and also by the destruction of the Nadrai aqueduct 
over the kali Nadi in Etah which supplies the Cawnpore branch 

T1 tm A, r\ IS95> Bnd iw cora ' ,ie ‘ io " 

K “ ° lher <1Utrilm,arie * to h. 

A few -mall drains have l„ made i„ connection with thi. 
canal but the, arc only of local importance and their object 
Uen to counteract the few necessary departures from tho wl«e“ 
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Naraiiii The only siphon under the canal is one near Aaothar, 
whore it wag aonstnmted to carry off sumo intercepted drainage. 

Oth< ]- drains will probably bo undertaken in tho near future in 
connection with the two main depressions of -the Bari Nadi 
that impinge on the canal. This scheme involves a cot from 
Baragaou to Juralnman in the minor depression between the 
dhazipnr distributary and the main canal, and also a larger 
work on a line between Kurwan, Digh, Sah and Kusumbhh 
which w ill replace the Bari Nadi in its upper reaches, so far as it 
may be said to exist, with iu multifarious windings and obstruc¬ 
tions. It has also been decided to interfere as little ns possible 
with existing tank irrigation by constructing sluices leading 
from the tanks into the outlets of the remodelled watercourses. 

Tho main object is to have one principal channel into w£ich the 
floods from th QjkUs can escape without saturating the country, 
and in this w&y the supply of water, both in the well* and in 
the tanks, will lie affected as little aa possible. That such inter¬ 
ference will bo entirely local is proved by tho existing state of 
affairs in the south of pargana Hawn, where in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Bari Nodi the water level if? onlv 40 or 50 
feet from tho surface, while the river runs at a greater depth than 
that of the proposed drain. The latter, too, will doubtless effect an 
increase in tho area of land permanently capable of cultivation. 

The other chief works on the canal comprises tho aqueducts Other 
over the Bari Nadi and Chhoti NadL The former consists works 
of live spans of 34 feet each, allowing for a catchment area of 23G 
square miles, and cost Ba, 1,32,470. The Chhoti Nadi aqueduct 
near Siliui is of three spans, also 34 feet each, allowing for 
a catchment area of U square miles, and the estimated cost 
of construction was Rs. 82,352. There are throe escapes on 
the canal, each of which is capable of discharging the whole 
volume if required. One is at Missi south of Bindki, leading 
into the Rind; another at Kaundar near Asothar, above the 
embankment and approaches to the aqueduct over the Bari Nadi 
into which it discharges; and the third Is at Guraaiudi near 
Duryamau in pargana Ekdala, emptying into the Juniuu. The ■ 
only falls are at tJamhri and Asothar, and there arc no locks. 

The canal has a total length in this district of 81 miles, entering 
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at mib 27 and Wing it at mik B>$, unci is crossed by 63 bridge*, 
of w btoh 17 are cattle or foot bridges, Thu* there is on an 
average a bridge capable of bearing cart traffic for every two 
mill a, though occasionally a distance of three mils is without a 
bridge, ami there is non,- between miles i J4 and (53 to the south¬ 
west of Gbazipur, The inspection-houses on the canal are four- 
taen in number, comprising that at Bakewur in pargana Kom, at 
Jolala in Bindki, at Par ad an and Junihan in Tappa Jar, tit 
Bahua and Sah in Ay a Sab, at Sankha, (ihuri|uir and Asothar 
iu pargana Gharipur, at Silmi in Khoga, at Dary&mau in Ekdalu, 
and at Galahra in Rhata, 

The Ghatampur distributary is part of the Etawuh branch 
of the lower Ganges canal system, and thus is fed from the intake 
at Aurora on the Ganges iu the Bulandshahr district. The 
Eta w ah branch traverses the country Ik- tweet) the Se&gar and 
the Rind, while the Ghatarapur distributary in its present form 
runs through the north of pargana Ghat am pur in (be Cawnpore 
district, beeping close to the right bank of the Rind and irrigate 
ing the tra-st between that river and, the Nun, After a course of 
45 miles it enters this district near Kara, Four miles lower 
down the Siyiuli distributary takes off from the left bank, run¬ 
ning towards the village of that name. At the 51st mile in the 
village of Tikola, four miles south of Kora, the main lino termi¬ 
nates, giving off the Bijauli ami Amauli branches. A fourth 
distributary is tho BlwJwara. which takes off some nine miles 
above Kora and irrigates a small area of this district in the vil¬ 
lages of Chirli and Bumthara, The total length of the main 
canal and branches in this district is 26 miles. Tho works on 
the canal include a first class bridge at Kora and five village 
road bridgesj tho escape into the Rind at Korn, capable of dis¬ 
charging of whole volume at that point; the drainage siphons nt 
Kora and on the Sijauli distributary near Deoii; and the insiiclo¬ 
tion bungalows at Korn, Deori, and BIjatili, 

Both the Katehpur branch and the whole of the Ghatampur 
distributary are in the charge of one executive engineer resident 
iu Ciiwupore. The circle is split up into three .sub-divisions, 
controlled by assistant engineersj the first includes the Ghatam- 
pur distributary and tho main canal ami branches up to mile 32, 
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between ihikvwcn and Jalalu • the second complin s the muju 
riiimt ami hmiuhL* from milt? 32 to mile S3, at Dharampur 
Satou j and the third extends from idle S3 to the tail in <hu 
Allidiiibud district* Irom the commencement of conatructioD to 
the 1-St of April lOQo thu 7 atehpur brunch has paid a nut 
revenue of Rs. 3,09,559, as against a capital expenditure of 
K*. 33,30,972, In ihv original proj et it was estimated that the 
income in ten years would amount to Us, 5,07,000, hut no a count 
uas taken of u wet year like 1904-05, in which the revenue was 
onl^v lis, 2l,00t> or little mar than cue-eighth of that estimated. 

I t ]j to the present time the return has teen jest below One per 
cent, on the capital, Emt in 19034)4 it- rose to 4l(! per and 
tetter results may lie expected if only & sufficient supply of water 
cun In? secure I. r f’he Ghatampur distributary, on the other 
hand, has Wn a vary profitable undertaking. The coat was 
Its. 3,55,317, and by 1905 this had been rt paid nearly twice over 
she total profits being Us, G,35,GSG, or nearly IS per aent, annually, 
Nothing was earned for the first three years, arid as the initial 
expenditure wbs not incurred in full til! March 1902, the actual 
ralu 1 of profit bis been even higher, amounting in 1903-04 to 
about 40 per cent. 

The main trad in which irrigation from wells is the chief Weil* 
source of supply is the northern portion of the district, excluding 
u few villages along the Ganges, From the Cawopore 1 order 
eastwards, rhe railway separate* the canal from the well-irrigated 
tract up to a point near Mauhar* Thence the course of the 
tiuti Nadi as far ns the aqueduct indicates the limit id the anal 
urea, and beyond Kaundar this line is roughly shown by the 
in n't horn confines of ESkdalo* Thus In the five parganas ol Kutia 
Gimir, Fntehpur, Haswa Hathgaon and Kutila the sole ^um s 
'>f irrigation are wells and tanks, with the slight i-xrcption 
ui a few border villages* The drought of 1897 gave some indica¬ 
tion of the capacity of the wells in this trust* The construe- 
Lion of an untuned well coats from Ks. 10 to lis, 15, and in ihc 
faniiui? the number increased by SI per cent*, the eft’e;ts of this 
extension being felt for sc vend years after. Hut even then tb- 
numbor was small* At settlement there were 5,961 such wells, am I 
in 1 887 this finuI risen to 9,114; the ensuing run of wet seasons 
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had an adverse influence, and in 1S0G tliere were only 2,0Gi, 
and this was iucr aisenl to 3,741 during the famine. The number 
has again (lecline'l, for in 15)05 tho total was On [he other 

hand, the loss is unimportant, for there has Ison a rapid 
advance in the construction of masonry wells, which are far more 
valuable. From 9,832 at settlement the total has risen steadily 
to 13,810 in 1005, the increase Iwiug most noticeable in the 
north-eastern pargunwa. This is one of the few signs of increased 
prosperity in the district during the currency of the present 
settlement, and is most marked whore the assessment fulls light¬ 
est j ii. is also noteworthy that they have been mu le in the greater 
number of eases by tenants* In the Jumna porganas there has 
been a slight decrease, and though this is attributable in some 
measure to the canal, the result is of no moment, as there is no 
longer any need to encourage further construction in this tract. 
The half masonry type of well is rare. Unprotected wells can 
be made almost everywhere, save whore the sub-soil is sandy, 
and in localities whore the drainage is adequate will last from 
ten to twenty years. As a rule they are worked with one bucket, 
nnd their width is from four to six feet. In the waterlogged tracts 
the earthen wells have to he litaod with brushwood to prevent 
subside qog ; but even with this precaution the life of the well is 
abort. In this tract it is preferable to construct masonry woUe, 
which can lie accomplished without difficulty- and ut a small <jost. 
The latter necessarily varies with the depth, but some idea of tha 
expense involved in the low-lying areas, where the water is from 
15 to 20 feet from the surface, may liu gained from the feet that 
a well 15 foot deep costs Ife, 300 for two buckets, Rs. 500 For 
four, and Rs, 700 for eight buckets ; with a depth of GO feet the 
rates are Rs. 500, iis. GOO, and Rs, S00 respectively, Sometimes 
the charge is less in favoured localities, and Kfl, 50 or more are 
saved if ihc saniindar supplies the wood j occasionally, ns in 
piajes along the Gauges, the construction is more difficult, but 
it is seldom impossible. In selecting the site of a new well, 
divining is not praTisel,, but prior to the commencement of 
operotioni religious ceremonies arc performed, alms are given 
to Brahmans, and while the work is going on, a red flag i e 
flown on the spot. Wells arc invariably worked in this diitriot 
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\*y tlio pitr, or lenthorn bag drown l*y bullocks, The jntr, also 
timed dwrsa, o rjkoli, coats from Its. I to Ks. S, and holds from 
eight to ten gallons, though in tho deep noils of Gh&zipur the 
capacity is smaller. The number varies with tho size of the 
well and the strength of the spring, but a common system is 
that of working two pi*™ alternately, two men driving the bullocks 
and one emptying tho buckets. In this manner eight purs are 
often kept going, and in Hathgaon sometimes twelve may-he 
soeu 4 Idle area watered ranges from one-twentieth to one-tenth 
of an acre daily, and depends on the length of the run and the 
capacity of tho animals* As tenauta chiefly use their own bul¬ 
locks and material or else co-operate with their neighbours, it is 
not easy to estimate the cost of well-irrigation, but the accepted 
rat- of hire of a pair of bullocks with a pur and two men is 
eleven annas per diem. In this district masonry pillars for 
supporting the pulley are rarely seen, ami their absence affords a 
contrast with the upper Doab, where they form ft prominent fea¬ 
ture in the landscape. 

Much cun be done in limes of drought by the issue of 
advances for the construction of unprotected wells, and in thiH 
connection, us in well irrigation generally, the question of tho 
water level is of high importance. This was thoroughly examined 
in 1^83 by Captain <'libbom in connection with the canal project, 
by running a number of observation lines across the Doab ami 
thus preparing a map showing isometric contours for every fall 
of five foot. From this it appears that the subsoil supply of 
water is local and derived mainly from the jh Utt, and that the 
section of the water surfaces across the Doab is the reverse of that 
of tho ground level, tuning convex instead of concave ; the reason 
lieing seen in the great depth of the great rivers below the sur¬ 
face of the uplands. As the Jumna is much lower than tho 
Ganges, it is not surprising to find that tho water-level on tho 
watershed of the former is from GO to 90 foot, and on that of tho 
latter only 40 feet Endow the ground level or even less. In the 
central tract to the south of the watershed the level varies from 
30 to 40 feet, except in the depressions, where it drops to 25 foot 
and sometimes is only 15 feet Itelow the ground. South of 
the Bari Nadi the water surface begin? to slope very rapidly 
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towards the Jumna, this being especially noticeable in pargana 
Aya Sah. The course of tho Bari Nadi from the east of pargana 
Fateh pur to its outfall in the Jumna has a very markod influence 
on the sul)-soil wator. While tho level along the stream to 
the uorth of tho railway is only 20 or 30 feet, in the south of 
pargana Ilaswa it is as much as 40 or 50 feet. Save in a 
few areas along the Ganges where sand is the solo component 
of. the suit-soil, the spring level lies lielow a stratum of clay 
or niota , known in tho Fatehpur tahsil as chhat, and in Khaga 
as tilia or piaria. When this is piorcod, the water tends toattain 
the level of the highest jiart of tho subterranean reservoir and 
burst upwards; this will always occur except when, as after a 
series of dry years, the general water-level has licen permanently 
lowered. Such a tendency, though unlikely to occur in (i serious 
form, is quite possible and may have to be faced. Wells without 
a spring are used for drinking purposes and go by the name of 
jhtirua. 

Tank irrigation is to 1 k> found in most villages, but chiefly 
in the central plateau, in the pargunas of Kutia Gunir, Fatehpur 
Haswa and Hathgaon, in whi« f h rice cultivation preponderates. 
The maximum area irrigated from those sources was 78,000 acres 
in 1801, the next greatest amount l>eing 74,000 acres in 1880. 
In both years good rain in September filled the tanks and pre¬ 
served the supply throughout the rabi season, which was prac¬ 
tically rainless. At other times tho jhils aro apt to run drv 
before a sufficient numlier of waterings can lie given to the 
crops; a few retain water throughout the winter, but its shrink¬ 
age involves a longer channel and more labour, as well as a 
greater loss from percolation and evajioration. In dry years the 
tauk irrigated area is greatly reduced, as was the case in 1897, 
when it amounted to less than 10,000 acres and oven the large 
lakes of Moraon and Pharsi were almost dried. The great 
advantage of tank irrigation is its cheapness. The method of 
obtaining water is practically tho same as that followed else¬ 
where; two labourers lift it from the tank into a watercourse at 
a higher level by means of a liasket swung on ropes, the lift 
varying in height from five feet downwards. The usual form of 
basket is that known as ilugla, of circular aha,*. with a depth of 
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nine inches at the centro and a diameter from 24 to 30 inches: 
auother kind, rectangular or cylindrical in shape, is known as 
fori, bendi or btnri. Pits ure excavated in the lower and upper 
watercourses, the vertical surface of the former being sometimes 
faced with bricks to prevent erosion, and the bottom of the latter 
strewed with coarse grass for the same purpose. The work, in 
the case of the dugla, is hard, and can only be carriod on by two 
shifts of two men each, while another is required in the field to 
distribute the water. Thus at the usual rate of two and-a-half 
annas a head tho daily cost is twelve and-a-half annas for each 
lift, but when labour is scarco tho rate rises to throe annas. The 
beri requires only two nion, but its capacity is only two 
gallons, or half that of the dugla. 

The small streams are utilized in the some manner as tho 
tanks, but the area irrigated from this source is vory small, and 
is chiefly confined to the pargauas of Fatehpur, Hathgaon, ami 
Hoswa, in which lie the uppor roaches of the Pari Nadi, Chhoti 
Nadi and Sasur Khadori, which aro horo little more than a series 
of swamps. Tho figures given in the appendix show that the 
total area thus watered in 1905 was but 2,245 acres, of which 
over 2,000 acres were recorded in the throe pargauas mentioned.* 
For this purpose embankments are frequently made, excavations 
l)oing dug in the bed of a stream or swamp, with the spoil earth 
disposed on the downstream side. Such are to be found on tho 
Pari Nadi above Sah, but aro so weakly constructed and so 
exposed to breaching as to constitute a danger by aggravating the 
normal floods when they burst. The embankment on the Gobar- 
dhanpur jhil is a more ambitious work, and well calculated to 
hold up water; yet this also broke in 1898 and caused damage. 
There is an old embankment at Garhi near .Tafarganj in the 
Jumna tract, but in this part of the district such undertakings 
are sold ora to l>e seen. There is probably some scope for embank¬ 
ments in tho ravines of the Rind and Jumna, alter the same style 
as those used in Bundelkhand, with the object of holding up the 
water for irrigation below and raising the level in the wells, as 
well as proparing the impounded area for cultivation when the 
water is exhausted. At present tho heads of the ravines uro 
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sometimes dammed, but merely with tbe intention of preventing 
further eroriou* 

fho die trie t hm suffered greatly from time to time under the 
influences of drought. There are no records, however, to show 
the intensity of the din tress in the great famines which occurred 
from time to time before the introduction of British rule, but it is 
certain that the district did not escape, and it may he safely 
assumed that there were terrible famines in Fatehpur in 1424, 
147ij 1661, 17<0 and 1783, the last luring drill well known us 
the Chalisa, which ravaged the whole of upper India. Shortly 
after the cession in 1S03, a famine occurred owing to the 
failure of the kkarif, and many cattle perished, but no revenue 
was remitted. The next great scarcity was that of 1837, when 
the dLstress was caused not so much by the failure of tho crops as 
by the high prices of grain produced by exportation to tho week 
I He khurif o£ IS,'}/, and the rabi of tho following y8ar vvcr0 
i»or, hut did not wholly fail, and tho high prices malisod enabled 
tho cultivators to pay their rents and the samindar, their 
revenue Altogether, tho revenue demand was remittal to tho 

° f ■ ° () ’ 52i ' altno5t thc whole of this being in favour of 
the P«PHM Of Kora and Ghariptr. The collector 1 , proposals 
Wh u-eromth some slight modification, adopted, were that a 
<lo< uetion of 16 per cent, should ho made from the rccorf J 
col ethons for the atmtntW expenses, and that what remained 
ehou -1 ho treated ns available for the payment of revenue, In 
addition to this, ruliof works were started i n various ,m rt , 
chiefly in the form of tank oncavation. Tho nualm of Jraons 
ap[.lymg for a day’s work was 133,505 in all, and the total 
c^madituro rvas R,. 11,368, inoluding a subvention-of R, 4 «J 
from tho Calcutta committee*. * 

Fatehpur appear, to have escaped the famine of ISfin , v u 
affected the Meerut division, aurl in ISOS at „, ^ 

there was no general famine such a, visited the wet 1™ lnS 
of the province and part of Bundelkhaml 1^,! 

“ t0 “ ! ma11 -* of ««* in the eou ; h fz™ 

iiabii4 ;o ttt s rthrCdS iirr ;' 9 in " * 
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of June to. the middle of July, amt from the end of the latter 
month to the middle of September when a heavy storm swept 
near the province, giving 8 J inches of rain to this district. It 
was too Into to save the coarse pulses, but to some extent 
improved the juar crop, while its tihis/f importance lay in the 
effoet on the rahi owing to the filling of the tanks and the 
saturation of the sub-soil. Irrigation was practised as far as 
possible, and it is said that the prices of skins doubled on 
account of the great demand for pure for raising water. Little 
could bo done, however, in the Gharipur tra d., whore the water- 
level always lies very deep, and the high prices of food-grains 
then prevailing necessitated relief in the most distressed parts, 
especially in the case of the labouring classes* Relief works 
were started in February 1869, and continued till September, the 
greatest number attending in any month living 8,0-1 G in May, 
after the r**i£u harvest, when the demand for labour is at its low¬ 
est. There was no poorhouso relief Y and no remissions of 
revenue were granted. 

There was no famine in 1&/4, but in ISi 4 Fatchpur again 
suffered, but not to the extent experienced in Rohilkhand and 
other parts of the provinces. There w as a fall of rain in the 
beginning of July and Icharif sowings were undertaken. Inu 
owing to the lightness of the monsoon and th. long break lasting 
till the beginning of August little germination occurred* Another 
fall of rain in August permitted fresh sowings to he mule; 
bnfc considerable damage was done by the hat winds which eon- 
tiimed till the end of the month. The total rainfall varied from 
8 to 14 inches in different places up to the beginning of October 
and very little of the kharif survived, as only half the normal 
area had been sown and irrigation was only possible in the 
northern part of the district. An opportune fall of rain in 
October prepared the way for the mbi sowings, and though 
prices ruled high anti the labouring classes were considerably 
affected, the cultivators seemed to have bad some capital to fall 
back upon, and on the whole there was little real distress* 
Ridii.f was afforded by municipal and other works, such as tanks 
and cuttings* and altogether Rs* 2,185 were expended, in addition 
to the sum spent on the Fateh pur municipal tanks. These works 
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included the improvement of the Bari Nadi at Manawan, the 
embankment of the lvund tank nt Fateh pur, some drainage works 
at Kbhanpur, and soma small excavations filled up at Jahan- 
filial Kora ami elsewhere, A poor house was opened on the 
22nd of June 1878 and closed on the 81st October, hut the total 
number of parsons relic vet! in this manner was only 867. 

The insufficient. and iH*distributed monsoon of i860 caused 
a local scarcity, as the rice crop was a total failure and the 
other staples yielded h s.h than a quarter of the normal in all the 
parganas bordering on the Jumna. The rd&i area was larger 
than usual, hut much of the seed failed to germinate, and on 
most of the unirrigntod land the harvest was entirely lost, while 
elsewhere the water-supply in the wells was so low that sufficient 
irrigation was unobtainable. The tenants had taken stops to 
secure an advance of food from the village Banins, hut the result, 
was that nothing was left with which to pay their rents, so that 
while there was no necessity for relief works, largo suspensions 
of revenue were inevitable. The shortness of collections told 
heavily on the ftimt ndars throughout the district, and altogether 
Ks. 1,70,763 were suspended, Kb. 1,46,053 being on account of 
iho rabi of 1881, and the remainder on account of the preceding 
kharif. The harvests of the following year were fair, and no 
sign of the distress remained, but in 1883 n promising crop was 
severely damaged by hailstones in the old tuhsils of Koiu 
Knlyanpur and Fatabpiir, necessitating a remission of revenue! 

The last serious famine was that in 1890-97, when about 
582 square miles in the southern htilf of the district ware S jv«r. h 
affected. The whole district was in a depressed state owing to 
the exceptional rainfall of the preceding years, and at the end 
of 1S1>4 the cultivation was doc reading near the jhils in the 
ceiitral tract and kam grass was spreading along the Jumna, 
Tb - next year was again unfavourably on account of the ill-timed 
and scanty rainfall both in the summer and the enduing winter 
the Jumna tract especially Ling { n a l )a( l plight Consequently* 
when the insqffldetit rain of 1890 reduced the outturn of the 
kharif to less than one-third of the normal, severe distress wan 
bound to follow . Relief operations were started, but were not 
successfully conducted in this district as elsewhere, and for 
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a time the mortality was serious, while many tenants migrated. 
The rabi area was uliouL two-thirds of that sown in ordinary 
years, but the outturn was fair, and the need for relief censed 
with the commencement of the mins of IS07, Prices began to 
rise in September 1866 end by the following February, when 
the district was officially declared to IfO distressed, the poorer 
elapses were in the lowest extremities* For the relief of those 
uualdo to u r ork poor houses were opened m four places, and 
gratuitous relief was distributed in selected eases to persons at 
their homes. Altogether, Us. 50,359 were spent on poorhousvs, 
the maximum number thus assisted in one da) being 7,263j, while 
Us. 1,57.724 were devoted to gratuitous relief, To provide employ- 
raeut for tho able-bodied, ton works wore o|>oned in different 
parts of the district, the maximum attendauco in one day being 
37,900, and tho total cost Ks. 1,01,141, In addition to this, several 
zamin/daTS instituted village works on tho aided system; tho 
number of such works being 16, and the expenses iliOXUTOd by 
Government in connection with them (>emg Hs. 4,260, When 
th<‘ improvement in the climatic conditions rendered agriculture 
possible, dolts to thu amount of Us, 1,37,840 were given from tho 
charitable relief fund to 39,086 cultivators for tho purchase of 
seed and bullocks. Assistance was given to the samradrirw by 
remissions of revenue to the extent of Us, 1,93,092, and suspen¬ 
sions of Ks, 4,76,172 were ma le in instalments spread over throe 
years. ThoseSuapended instalments neco&ri luted n u mere iis attach¬ 
ments for arrears, but in 1602 till tho balances due on account 
of tho famine, amounting to lis. 7 3,458, were struck off; as, 
however, some of the transferees and farmers refused to cancel 
their agreements, the amount remitted was ultimately reduced to 
thi extent of Us. 4,159, 

The summarised history of seasons maintained by the ugermv 
of tho Land Records ami Agriculture department shown clearly 
the dangers to svhicb tho district is expos ad. Apart from actual 
famines and scarcities, minor calamities occur from time to time 
In the shnpo of ilLdistributed rainfall, unseasonable min in the 
winter mouths, frost, hailstorms, high winds and rust, all of 
which damage the raoi crops. On an average, from 1879 to 
1905 inclusive, the kkarif outturn has amounted to 725, and 
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that of the rabi to 75 per com. of the estimate normal. It 
ehoulij bo observed, however, that this normal harvest b&s never 
yet boon realised In Fatehpuiv and consequently any proportion 
exceeding 87 5 per cent, or the officially estimated 14-anna crop 
may not unfairly bo regarded as a bumper harvest. This amount 
has been reached or exceeded in five years by the kharif, and 
on ton occasions by the raid. On [ho other hand, loss than a 
ton-anna crop was realised only in 1880-81 in both harvests; 
in 1890-07 and in lS98-99in the kharif; and in 1004-05 in the 
mi t, when a record harvest was mined by the extraordinarily 
severe frost of the first, ton days of February, reducing Lhi 1 out- 
turn to three auhas, an I remissions of revenue to the extent of 
Rs. 3,50,000 era rendered necessary. Injury to the kharif 
appears to lie almost wholly duu to abnormalities in the monsoon; 
in the raH frosts have wrought damage in six seasons, high 
winds on throe occasions, while at other times winter rains at 
the ^rong t:mc have ijeen responsible for a short outturn. It 
frequently happens that rain greatly benefits the rabi, hut its 
absence cannot be regarded as a serious calamity, tvs its place can 
generally lie taken by irrigation, Diffi 3 uity ojeurt when the tanks 
are empty after a s unity monsoon, as happens! in 1S06 and 1000; 
bur this hardly affects the well-irrigated areas in the north, though 
in ““Ptioual pario Is there U some danger of the wells running 
dry ; for the subsoil SUpplii* arc purely lo al and arc th > refore 
unaljlo to stand a continuous run of dry seasons and the effects of 
constant irrigation. Naturally, 6ii:h a series of unfavourable 
years, be they wet or dry, is the greatest of all calamities. The 
people have enough staying power to endure the partial loss of one 
or two harvests without applying for relief; hut. when [his re. urs 
they can export no help from the samindar*. who are more or less 
md " bt0d+ , JlL ° 3attyr ’ « rt of fact, regard their tenants 

” lr f° "' ho h0l P th * ra to W the revenue; hut the cultivators 
thODgh not so embarrassecl a. in former day., Uvo from vear to 
year and are not addicted to saving. When any calamity occurs 
there is no great desire for a remission of revenue, as this means 
a corresponding reduction of rente. The chief hope of security 

^ when sufficiently developed, will render 

the southern parganas at any rate secure against drought. 
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Tho history of fir ices in l'atehpur ha& been much the same 
as tn tho adjacent districts of Allahabad and Cawnporv, the only 
difference lying in the absence of a large city which could affect 
the local demand, On the whole, tho changes have lieen less 
marked than in Oadh anti the upper Doab, the reason being that 
the effect or improved communications came into operation at an 
carli r date than elsewhere, and that consequently Fatefapm 
enjoy id a relative monopoly in comparison with more backward 
tracts. At all times the district has possessed the advantage of 
two great navigable rivers, and for centuries it has been traversed 
by the main imperial road from west to east* These conditions 
brought about a constant demand for the produce of the country, 
ami as this could Ik- exported at a greater profit than that of 
mare remote traefs with which mm mimical ions were com para- 
lively difficult, it is only natural to find that the influence of this 
demand made itself felt at an early stage of development. Thus 
b twtvn 1840 :md 187'J the rise in prices> amounting to about 25 
per cent, all round, was much less marked than in many districts 
of Oudh. for install -e, not because they did not eventually roach 
the level attained elsewhere, hut because they hud originally Ijcon 
higher than in those parts to which access was less easy. For the 
same reasons the seasonal fluctuations were less violent-. A local 
scarcity could more readily ho met by importation, and when, as 
w’as tho case between 1850 anti 1857, prices fell to a considerable 
extent, it was due to the overstocked condition of tht market 
fallowing on a run of good seasons. With improved communi¬ 
cations there is a universal tendency for prices to approach closer 
to the normal and consequently for temporary abnormalities to 
become less pronounced* Since 1870, in spite of the extended 
market consequent on the development of the road and railway 
system in other parts, prices have steadily risen, the disappearance 
of the old advantage having been coanteraobOfl by other forces 
su h as tho increase of trade and the fall in the price of silver* 
During the last thirty years of the century th- rise amounted on 
an average to nearly 20 |kt cent* in the ease of wheat, IT’S per 
cent, for barley, and 16*4 per cent, for gram. Though this 
average was somew hat enhanced by the high rates prevailing in 
the bad seasons of the last decade, the subsequent years of plenty 
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httVe l ^ eu Uy no u-wk'Uoy to reveri to th* former 

I' J f !| fu L' ia I to I!h 14 inclnfflve tlie average o]f whyut was 

14 06 of barley 1S-94 &rz y and of gram Ifi;l I ^ ra for the 
rupee—rttts ivTiir-h represent un intmass o£ 25, 27 ami 21 per 
■mr„ rtspeetivdy, over those prevailing hi tho ten yeara preceding 
the Inst settlement. 

It (lues not appear that cash wages have risen proportionately 
>ruh prices, hut at in the rural tracts remuneration for lalionr is 
goneraliy pan) in grain, tho economic result is unimportant. 
1,61,1 l “' ,oowre t-raploycl in cutting the crops receive as a rule 
one-twelfth ol the produce in rhe Man/and one-twentieth in tho 
IV c. col (on-picking is |.ai,i at * higher rate, amounting from 
one-eighth to one-sixth of the quantity gathered. Cash wages 
for unskilled I[ihour, mainly supplied hy Paata, Chamare and 
Korn, range from five to six pice daily, bat at time, of keen 
• ernand the rate will rise to twice this sum. Tho women mid 
■ "hirer. Of these and other low castes are extensively employed 
in fie Id labour, and make one anna daily i„ the ease of women 
and three p.ce m the case of boys and girls. Smith, and carpen¬ 
ters are more commonly paid in com ; hat when money hire is 
6 c .it vari.Strom two to three almas daily, the rate having 
remained unaltered since 1ST0, though of late years the brisk 

™ J fur H considerable increase m the of those anil 
Ot LI . a.sis. Ilf,- k -makers obtain from two and a half to four 

am.es daily, or B* 2fi p„ lakh of broke made 

llm lo ut standards of freights and measure, present no 
l «arkalde tca-ures. In measures of ti ma Ous same terms are 
, P "} Cd as ore 111 general vogue elsewhere. .Measures of leng. I, 

tami trr thoae 5,1 -*■•#*** «£££ 

■ mi le, ti c to, 18 two miles, and for other approximate 

m n!We ’ th ° khel ° r fie,d - thB or wclt- 

rope, and the ,j<Al or gunshot are words of common usaoe • they do 

smrs J rr i '• 

half-yard which V. , "*'“** n “ fts, ' re ij *• *«« or 

• , " hu;h wnnerly was a constituent pert, of th,. r , 

chum, the most important of all standards. The! latte/has vsrirl 

torn time to time. Prior to the wtventof British rule, it c „„ 8ie J 
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of 120 iutths or SO gaz of 30 inches each, being thus 150 lost* 
This was regarded as the pukka measure, the kackcha jar lb i n 
some parts lieiug 20 paeea. At the settlement of 1SSS a chain of 
44 varris was adopted, giving a bigka of 1,030 square yards or 
two-fifths of an a re. This is still in common use, anti forms the 
only known kachcha bigha, in eontradistinction to the pahka or 
standard bigka of 3,025 square yards. The local standard of 
weight varies in different places, but the most common is the set 
of 100 fufoa* In the northern markets of Fat eh pur, Asni and 
Husain ganj the scr is one of 06 tolas, similar to that in vogue at 
Dal man in Rai Bareli on the opposite side of the Ganges. A 
few other sera are found locally, but these have been replaced 
for the most part by the Government standard of SO tolas, which 
curiously is known ns the kachcha ear. In the Khajulm tahsil 
tbo latter is employed save for measuring corn, for which the 
local UK) tola ser is used. Consequently there arc none of the 
small sers and panseris which arc so frequently to ho scon in 
Oudh, and the ganda hn^ no special meaning, but denotes 
generally a group of four; in some cases it ia synonymous with the 
ekhn Utk . The derivnti on of the lo cal $er» is uncortai n, Before the 
cession the common weight was one of SO in retail, and in 
wholesale transactions 96 sonat or sanvxtt rupees; but near the 
rlunina it consisted of 20 copper coins known as the chikna 
ja>u napari. After cession there was considerable confusion for 
a time, as in some places the w of 100 sonat rupees was 
employed, and elsewhere one of 0B kaldar rupees. The Govern¬ 
ment standards were not introduced till Regulation VII of 1838. 
Liquor is sold either by the s*r or by the bottle containing \\ 
pints or three-fourths of a ser. Oil, too, sells by the user, hut 
quantities Ichs than two ekhataks are calculated by the fafa, made 
from tho fruit of the ImI tree. Goldsmiths and jeweller* havo their 
own scale of weights, which call for no special comment. 

The prevailing rates of interest vary according to the nature 
of the transaction and the position aud credit of the borrower. In 
small cash loans, where an article is given in paw n as security, the 
rate varies from three to six pics to the rupee per mensem f or 
between 1$| and 37| per cent, per annum. Such loans are as a 
i ule for short j»eriods only, and the higher rate is enforced where 
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l!]L‘ risk h considerable. In larger transactions with si mortgage 
ou moveable property the interest ratio s from IS to 24 per cent,, 
but where houses or lands are offere 1 as so unity, more favour- 
ab]e term* J, an be obtained, ami the rate is often ns low as 12 
per cent, annually, hi potty agricultural advances, the most 
common form of Ionn r the interest exacted is between 18 ami 30 


per cent,, when in cash. Grain loans are more frequent,, and in 
this cas* the borrower 1ms usually to repay at the rate of fsawai 
or 25 per cent, for six months, and <horhi or 50 per cent, for a 
year or two harvests. This high charge is sometimes, but not, 
generally, enhanced by calculating the principal at the high rates 
prevalent at seed-time, and the amount to be repaid at the lower 
prices ruling at harvest. There are no large banking establish- 
m0QtB iu tho district, and money is lent chiefly by the village 
shopkeepers, though as elsewhere the wealthy landowners engage 
extensively in leading to their tenants* notably the Raja of 
Asothur and the samindar of Gamhri. Five village hanks on 
the lUffcisen system were starts! fa 1901, but the results have not 
been striking. Two were established at Qn aim pur and fShankar- 
pur on the Qasimpur estate, then under the Court of Wards 
hot since its release the banks have suffered from lack of sup ;] v 
vtsion. A third is that at Alipur on the estate of Mir I nay at 
Husain, bat this has not proved a success. The two remainm* 
banka wore established at Rilanda and Phulwaman under the 
management of Lula Iahwiir Snhai, and are iu a nourishing con¬ 
dition. Eight more have subsequently l*»u added, with a central 
mnk at Fateh pur* It is Hoped that they may serve as a basis for 
the extension of the movement, which will meet a strom-foR. 
n^esaity, as large number* of the tenants in this district are 

of debt emharraS3C ’ tl afui "“J olhcrfl aro ^ely able to keep out 

Fatehpur is essentially an agricultural tract and has few 
manufactures. One or two petty industries may be mentioned 
as of koal interest, and among these are whips and cotton print, 
Tdie whips are made in the town of Fatehpur and are ordinarily 
of the old native shape known as kom; the common kind with 
bamboo sticks cost but a few annas each, but when worked with 
gobl thread and stiver-mounted, the price is about Rs. S T au d 
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when the whole handle is covered with beaten silver, it ranges 
from Ma. 16 to Rs. 20, A pretty ami elegant riding whip in the 
lighter English style, known as ckhari, can ha had for Rs. 6, 
while the common kinds are obtainable for a rupee or little more. 
The ordinary cotton cloths of the country t known as garha and 
gaz< are woven in many parts of the district, hot the vicinity of 
the < awnporo market which supplies Fatehpur, Ilindki and other 
places, puts the weavers at a disadvantage, and they are unable 
to compete with the machine-made fabrics. Cotton prints of a 
coars, description, but good of their kind, are made in consider¬ 
able quantities at Kishanpur oil the Jumna, where some twenty 
families am engaged in the trade and have been settled there for 
a long period. The printing of finer fabrics is confined to Jafar- 
gftnj in pergaoa Tappa Jar, where the bed-covers, curtains and 
awnings produced are of exceptional merit, and some specimens, 
sbnwn at Lucknow and thence despatched to London for the 
great exhibition of 1S86, were much admired. The industry was 
greatly encooraged l^y the keen interest taken in it by Mr. 
browse, when collector of the district. The cloth is first mois¬ 
tened for a night with a mixture of water, reh, and sheep's 
dung; in the morning it is u^hed and again wetted with a 
solution of rek and well steamed. It is then beaten with wooden 
clubs on a flat block of wood known as a kitnM and afterwards 
dried, hut for the actual process of printing it ia always slightly 
damped. The printing is done by the application of carved 
wooden blocks, but only portions of the design arc stamped; 
the centre is filled in with olidKjrate flowing patterns, painted by 
hand, and inscriptions in the Persian character are generally 
introduced in the border. These are mostly verses selected from 
die songs of Muhammad Raza, a member of the family of Nowab 
Zain-uLabdin; he ado pied the nom-de-plu7JlB of Mirzn Jiarq, and 
was a disciple of the more famous Lucknow poet, Nasi kb, who 
died in 1838 . There are several families of Qalamkars, ag they 
arc r alLd. in Jafurganj employed in the business, but the Ijeat 
work ia turned out by three brothers, Irshat] AH, Imdad AM, and 
Muhammad Husain, whose grandfather was brought over from 
Lucknow by Zain-ul-abdin, after the name of w r hose son, Jafar, 
tho place is dolled. A bcd-covejr or curtain of the ordinarv sire 
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costs Rg. 4 if of wtavfrttt, anti Ha, 5 whan made of the finer 
mate ml known m wiinsukh. Printing on silk was at one time 
practised at Kisbanpur, hut Lh business has long ceased. 
Another textile industry as the manufacture of coarse blankets, 
which are ma le in several places in pargatm Eluthgaon Work 
in metal is confined to a few coppersmiths at Kora, hut most of 
the old craftsmen have long ago migrated to Cuwupora, The 
pottery produced in the district has few peculiar features. It 
i& worth mentioning, however, that certain articles such a a 
Kurahis or water-hot ties and barffows, the spouted vessels used 
by Miisalmaus for al4utions+ are male in a fashion peculiar 10 
this district and Fymbad ; two moulds are employed, and the 
upper and lower halves of the vessel are made separately and 
then joined together with moist clay. The pottery made at 
Dhatn and Kabrn in purgena Ekdalu is in two colours., red ami 
black; it is smooth and clear, but perfectly plain,and is intended 
for Mu ham madm> use. The coloured plaster decoration of many 
of the small temples that arc so numerous throughout the district 
is often very pretty and artistic. It generally consists of arab¬ 
esques and diaper patterns scratched out tn white on a dull rod 
ground. This form of art, best illustrated at Khnjuha, appears 
to date from the early part of the Inst century, hut since that 
time tho work has died out. The only other local mnuufa lure 
that calls for mention is that of playing-cards, at Kbnjuhn and 
elsewhere. These are of the Indian variety, each pa;k consist# 
of eight suits of twelve cards each, tho names of the suits hoi tag 
given in the following Hues;— 

T*&, Sufcd, Bbauislier, QlmUm. 

In aab ke dikU » kaln, 
isiirlli T U.n iU, KfofclU «• CJimtif r 
Ytli iiwfQ Litv ki, rtbg. 

The material ordinarily employed is paper or papier-m:V.-h£, 
and the price ranges from Re. 1 to Be. 1-S-O a pack, though cards 
of the very cheapest descript ion, such as natives ommoulv u&>\ 
can ho had for two or three annas. The best kinds aro made of 
tho scales of the roll a fith, and cost Its. 3 a puck. 

The chief trade of tho district is in grain, and Hndki Is the 
most important centre. I t stands on the jun qion of four metalled 
roads aud is within short distance of the Bindki Hoad station. 
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vvhi h is situated in the village of Manhar. Tn KXM no kas than 
tons of grain were exported by mil from this place, the 
great bulk of it coming from Bindki, while in addition there is a 
considerable curt traffic botwoen Biudki, Mauhar, and Cawnpore 
along the grand trunk road. Large quantities of gram are 
imported into Bmdki from Bumlalkhaml, chiefly by the Chill a 
ferry, where the amount registered in 1904 was 1,467 tong, most 
of which doubtless found its way to Bindki. The local grain 
trade, already very heavy, will increase with the spread of irri¬ 
gation in the neighbourhood ; the nn-zid markets are u most valu- 
al le property and bring in a steady income to the town. After 
Bind hi comes Khoga, from which 1,572 tons of grain were 
exported in the same year. This is all local produce from the 
Kbaga tab ail, ns very little is brought from beyond the Ganges 
or Jumna, and the fa ;t bears witness to the growing prosperity 
of [ills subdivision. The export from the south-eastern comer of 
the district goes mainly to the Sirathu station in Allahabad. 
The village of Narami in the south of par gun a Haswa was once a 
greuf grain mark, t, but the amount exported to Rahrompur, the 
nearest station, was only 40$ tons. The export bv rail from 
Fateh pur itself is extremely small, but the place serves as a local 
distributing centre for the surrounding country. The only other 
really important commodity is cattle, large numbers of animals 
being brought from Cawnpore and Banda for sale in the southern 
districts of Oudh and Allahabad. At seasons when thy demand 
is high, as is the case before the rains, the grand trunk road is often 
crowded with large herds of bollocks, cows and buffaloes, brought 
from the pasture s of the western and southern districts and even 
Native Stated beyond th borders of the provinces. Thus about 
20.000 head are imported annually through Ghat am pur, travelling 
eastward along the old road from Agra and Kalpi ; 4,000 come 
from the Banda district by the Lilra ferry to the south of 
Gh&ripar, and a similar numlmv by way of Chill a. These animals, 
to the extent of six or eight thousand, are exported to Rai liandi, 
ami many to Allahabad and beyond, but of these there is no record* 
A good number of goats are imported from Banda; but as they 
are registered with sheep, no separate figures are available, though 
there is no doubt that they constitute the larger proportion of the 
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average of 9,500 head brought annually into the district, as 
FaU hpur it self is a great Bbeep-breeding tract. More than 2,000 
sheep and goats are exported to Rai Bareli by way of ISauhasta an«l 
Dalmau, Other article of trade occupy a very inferior position. 
Sugar, in the form known as jaggery, is brought from Rui Bareli, 
Fyaabad and Shahganj , and is exported to Runddkhand. Cotton, 
piecegoods and yarns are imported from Cawnpore to the prin¬ 
cipal markets ■ timber and bamboos come from Rand a in email 
quantities; brass vessels from Shantaabod in the Farmkhabad 
district, Caw npore and Mirzapur, iron from Cawnpore; and atone 
from Banda and Msrzapur, though there is Utile demand for this 
article. The exports include bides and bones from Kora and 
elsewhere, small numbers of braaa and copper vessels from Bind hi 
and Kora, from the former market, and wool, which is sent 
to Lawn pore for the mills and to Mirzupur for making carpets. 

Ju early days trade chiefly followed the rivers, as roads were 
fuw anil inferior. The waterways have heart replaced, first by the 
introduction of metalled roads* and then to a largo extent by the 
railway. At the present time, the chief trade routes are shown 
by the amount of traffic recorded at the registration posts main¬ 
tained at Ghatampur in Cawnpore, Ghaxipttr in ibis district, 
Chilla in Banda, at the crowing of the metalled roads from 
Fatehpur and Bindki over the dumna, and Augasi in Banda 
opposite the village of Lilra. Till 1893 there wore two other 
outposts at Dal matt and Jagatpur, opposite Naubasta, Iwth in the 
Rai Bareli district, and a third was maintained till 1904 at 
Dando in Banda opposite Kishttnpur on the rood to Khnga. 
These three wore rendered unnecessary owing to tho decline of 
the traffic since the opening of the direct line of railway from 
Lucknow to Buitares and also that from Mamkpur to Randa and 
JhansL The Oudh trade was never vary great, but consisted 
chiefly of cattle, sheep and goats ; cart trail! 2 is difficult on 
a count of the stretch of sand to lie traversed on either side of 
tho Ganges, The same ohstu do has to bo encountered at Kishan- 
pur and Dando; but tho road will bu improved in the near future, 
though it is unlikely that the trade will recover its former 
position. Of the remaining pcs*a, those at Ghazipur and Augasi 
show a considerable trade in animals, mainly goats and homed 
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cattle, and corn, oilseeds, suit and sugar for the town of Futehpur. 
Through Chilla passes all the Bunddkhaud traffic with Bindki, 
the exports being principally grain and sugar, and the imports 
timber, bamboos, cattle and goats. The Ghatnmpur post deals 
with a largo local trade between the Cawnporo district and Kora, 
Bindki and the neighbourhoods It is carried on by carts, and 
consists of grain, oilseeds, cotton and yarn, the imports as a rule 
slightly exceeding the exports; mention should also E>e made of 
the great cattle traffic with the west, most of which reaches the 
district hy this route, following the old Mughal road. 

Mention has already been made of the principal markets in 
dealing with the trade centres; but in addition there are many 
other local bazars, of which a list will bo found ill the appendix. 
At those places, which comprise almost all the large villages and 
towns, markets arc held on two days in each week; but the 
gatherings an; utf a rule of purely local interest. After Bindki 
comes Fateh pur, which has yielded up its former prominent 
position to Bindki, owing [tartly to the development of the latter 
place and partly to the extension of railways in Bund elk hand 
and Oodh. In the eastern half of the district the principal grain 
markets aru Kishanpur, Ilathgaon, Husain gany Kbftga, Haswa 
and Naraini, while in the west the chief are Kora and Bakewar. 
Tin; latter ia a small, hut flourishing, bazar of recent origin, and 
intercepts part of the traffic lx-twoen Korn and Bindki. The same 
cause which has affected Fatchpur has diminished the importance 
of several other markets. Hu&ningnnj was once a thriving plan*, 
but has suffered from the opening of the Ondh and Kohilkhnn I 
main line, and now very little traffic passes along the Bui Bareli 
road. Kishanpur, in spite of its favourable situation, has fallen 
off, the causes of its decline being due partly to the opening of 
the railway in the Banda and partly to the high freights on the 
East Indian Kail way. 

A largo number of fail's are held at different places in the 
district, and a list will bo found in the appendix showing the 
locality, the name and dak of the fair, and the approximate 
average attendance, The great majority of these gatherings are 
very small and of a purely religious nature, and are merely 
attended hy the people of the immediate neighbourhood. The 
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only fair of any commercial importance is tha( at Sheorajpur 
on the Gauges in pargaoa BiudkL Hot® large n ambers of pOgriniB 
assemble at the full moon of Karlik for the purpose of bathing 
in the Gauges, ami at the same time a considerable amount 
of trade is carried on in horses, camels, cattle, doth and other 
articles. Owing to its comparatively accessible position in past 
tinii a r when there was no railway in Bun.de lkhaud, Shoo raj pur 
at tractor E many pilgrims from that quarter; Hut of Into years the 
attendance has declined and now averages it bout 20,000 persons, 
or less than half the number estimated 20 years ngo. The 
fair has been injuriously affected by the foot that it falls on the 
same day as the great gathering at Bithur in thy Cawnfiore district, 
but the decline is common to almost all the assemblages of this 
nature in this district. In 18S4 there were eleven other fairs with 
on estimated attendance of over 6,000, but at the present time 
the only one surviving is that at Kiah&npur on (ho occasion 
of the Kamiila festival, and even here the numbers have shrunk 
to loss than one-third of the former figure. The fair aL Sunkha 
in pargana Ghaidpur, at which wrestling a ml other athletic eon- 
teste arc held, now attracts but 500 persons, whereas twenty years 
ago the number was about 6,000. 

The district has at all limes been advantageously situated 
with regard to means of communication. It is hounded on the 
north and south by large navigable rivers ami through the centre 
there ran, from a very early date, the main road connecting the 
old Hindu capitals of Knnauj and Prayug, which afterwards 
developed into the imperial highway from the western to the 
extern portions of the country ruled by ih> Pathan and Mughal 
sovereigns of Dehli. Since the introduction of British rule, 
means of communication have increased and multiplied, and now 
Fatchpur is as well provided in this respect as any portion of 
the United Provinces. The district is traversed by the main 
line of the East Indian Hallway system, and is covered by a 
network of roads, an unusual proportion of which has ix-en 
metalled. The cross-country roads are generally excellent, and 
the only difficulty occurs during the mins, whan 60 me of the 
streams are swollen j but this defect could be remedied by the 
construction of a few bridges, 
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The railway outers the district from Allahabad in the ceat.ro 
of tin? eastern boundary find runs in a straight line past Kbagn 
and Kafcehpur, then landing slightly to the north-east till it 
[radios the borders of Cawnpore, whore it crosses the Pandu 
Nadi. It. is one of the oldest railways in India, this section having 
boon opened for traffic on the 3rd of March 1S59, There are 
numerous stations, at an average distance of little more than 
live miles apart, and now no part of the district is more than 12 
miles from a station, except the southern portions of Ghaxipur 
and Khajuha, which a jo slightly more remote. Ilhata, which 
appears on tlso map to k>e far from the railway, is only nine miles 
from tin.' Sirathu motion in Allahal>ad* Close to its point of 
entry, hut still within the Allahabad border, is Kauwar, one of 
the four crowing slat ions opened in 1902 for pass^ngors only* 
After this come Rhnga; Toni, another crossing station \ Bahram- 
pur, near Thariaon; Palm Hahpur. near Haawu; Fatehjmr- 
Haswa, so called to distinguish the district headquarters from 
Fatubpnr-Sikri, I’utchgarh and other places of a similar name; 
Xunusti Kalan, also a crossing station; Malwa; Kan spur GuganJi, 
a crossing station between Hind hi and Kalyanpur ; Bindki 
Hoad, formerly known aa M unbar; and Karldgwan, which lies 
within the Caw n pore district, hut is connected with Kora by an. 
uirnu-tailed road. 

The list of all the roads in tho district will bo found in the 
appendix. As will be seen, they fall under two main heads, 
provincial and local, tho former being under tho management of 
tho Public Morks department, and tho latter being under the 
control of tho district board, although tho annual work of 
main t-mane* in the case of metalled roads is entrusted to tho 
former authority, while the charges ara met from local funds. 
Those classified as provincial include tho grand trank rood and 
that from Fateh pur to Banda. The former, which traverses 
northern Indin from Calcutta to Peshawar, enters the district at 
the 543rd mile from Calcutta and leaves it at tho 598th mile. 
The road was commenced in 1^32, hut this portion was not com¬ 
pleted for several years afterwards., It runs-to ihe nor Lb of, and 
parallel to, the railway and in fairly well aligned, in this respect 
excelling the railway, which for some unknown reason was carried 
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too far south and passes through several stries of sivajnps, la 
constructing the road no consideration was taken of the old towns 
between Allahabad and Fateh pur along the imperial road of 
former days, with the result that the existing a arais on that road 
were rendered useless, and the towns themselves, which depended 
on the road traffic., lost their importance and decayed. Such 
places are Kara in the Allahabad district and Hath g non and 
Haswu in Fatchpur, The grand trunk road is still extensively 
employer!, and a busy cart traffic is carried on l>otweon Fatchpur, 
Bindki and Cawnporc, whilo at certain seasons long strings of 
cattle, pomes and the like may teu seen passing nstwania, The 
annual cost of maintenance is lis. 8,830, or Rs, 100 a mile. The 
other provincial road runs south-west front Fatchpur to Chllla on 
lha south bank of the Jumna, and thenca to Banda, The length 
within this district is 2d miles mid the river is crossed during the 
dry season by u bridge of boats, replaced by a ferry during tho 
rains. There was till recently a mail-cart service on this road, 
hilt the route lost its import an co after the construction of the lino 
from Munikpur to Jhflnsi, although occasionally travellers still 
find that it saves time to adopt the direct road route in prefer¬ 
ence to the circuitous and alow journey by railway. 

The local roads In this district fall under four classes, known 
officially as first-class roads, metalled, bridged and drained 
throughout’ fourth-dais roods, bunked but not surfaced. Mar¬ 
tially bridged and drained j fifth-class roads, cleared, partially 
bridged and drained ; and sixth-class roads,, cleared only* They 
had in 1905 a total length of 460 miles. Tho first class roads 
arc in the main, feeders to the railway, and of this description 
are those from Fatchpur to Gbasdpur and to Bui Bareli, from 
lvhaga to Kishuupnr, and from tho Bindki Road station to 
Riudki and Chilly., to Kora and to Sheorajpur* Others of the 
same nature are the roads connecting the various railway stations 
with the grand trunk road, and that from Bindki to Kalyanpur, 
of considerable importance when the latter place was the head¬ 
quarters of a tahsil and now serving to connect Bindki with tho 
Kauspur Gugauli station. Altogether there are HO miles of 
metalled roail, maintained at an average cost of Ha. 140 a mile. 
It is proposed to inoreuse this length by adding metalled feeders 
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to the Kanspur tiugauli and Toni stations, and to link up 
Asothar and Haswa in the same way- The metalled roads 
include a portion of the old Mughal highway. This enters the 
district near Kora, from which point it has been metalled ns far 
as its junction with the grand trunk road. It passes Bake war 
and runs through Kbnjuha, where there ia a vast sown, now used 
for various Government buildings, including the tahsil; thence 
it continues through Bindki in a direct line towards Fatebpur, 
but after crossing tho railway it. abandons its original alignment, 
anil joins the grand trunk road by a small metalled branch at 
Chakon di* It appears that at one time both the grand trunk road 
ami the Mughal road were metalled, hut their closes approxima¬ 
tion and identical direction led to the construction of this small 
link and the abandonment of tho old highway for this portion ns a 
metalled road. Beyond Fatehpur tho Mughal road coincides with 
tho grand trunk as far as Bilnndn, whore there arc tho remains of 
an old srcmi; and From Bilanda to Hathgaon and eastwards to 
Kara the road is unmetalled. The exact course of the original 
road for a few miles from Bilarnia ia not determinable, but it 
seems that it passed through LIuswn - f after that point its align¬ 
ment is shown by the ruins at Sarat Maud a, Cbimtu-ki-sorai, u 
hamlet of JSultaupur, and Aphoi, the first stage west of Kara, 
whore there is n large brick-strewn mound known as the ch&uki. 
Of the remaining unmetalled roads the most important are those 
from Bahun to Dhata and from Fatchpur to ilamirpur. Tho 
former was greatly improved in tbo famine of lSGSh when It was 
raised and remodelled, while bridges were built over the Bari 
Kadi at Mannwan and the Obhoti Nadi near BiJaipur. The 
Hamirpur road was somewhat improved in tho famine of IS97, 
but the old faulty alignment, was maintained and certain correc¬ 
tions arc needed, as well as a bridge over the Kind near Jafar- 
ganj, Tho position of tho remaining roods may be sot-ii in the 

TUIVPii 

There are inspection-houses on the grand trunk road at 
Katoghan, Tlumuon, Abunagar, Baulatpur, and Asafpur on the 
Cawnporo border, and on the Band a road at Buhua, ns well 
as tho dak-bungalow at Fatehpur. Those arc all more e&Ottkifl 
of tho old pattorn, having ono main room and two narrow 
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verandah rooms, and were originally constructed as staging 
bungalows for travelers. On the loc.il roads the only inspection* 
hou&ea arc those fit K hnga. Khajuha and Gharipur. The last is 
in a dilapidated condition, and that at Khajuha has l»t!D made 
out of the ihUTtidtjT*! in the Bud shah i lifigh At Klmlii- ni jmrt of 
the old tahsil buildings was adapted to servo as a bungulow, hut 
this was destroyed in the rains of ISOS, Other bungalows are 
greatly needed in this district, especially at Bind Li. There are 
military on camping-grounds cm iho grand trunk road at. Kato- 
ghan, Thariaon, Fatehpur and Mahva, and on the Banda road 
at Bahua, For the convenience of travellers the district beard 
maintains «(tmw at Tb&riaon, Kntoghan and Maltra on the 
grand trunk road, at Fatehpur near the railway station* at 
Khajuha on tho old Mughal road, at Maulmr near the BindJei 
Koa l station, and at Lalnuli on the main route to Banda, The 
lust, like that at Khajuha, dates from a period prior to British 
rule, and is now little used. Other gamis on the grand trunk 
road are those at Fatehpur, Aung mid Mai Wo, hut they arc no 
longi r maintained by Government, repairs Luring imperfectly 
carried cut by tho Bhatisras. 

in the appendix will ho found a list of all tho ferries in the 
district, showing the management of each and the rivers crossed. 
Such ferries are required for the passage of the Ganges and Jumna 
alone and aro for the most part controlled by tho Fatehpur 
district board. The most Important exception is the C’hilla ferry 
and pontoon bridge, managed by the Banda authorities. After 
this, the chief ferries over tho Jumna arc those at Lika. Kbibun,* 
pur, Dhana in pargata Ekdak, and Bithwan and Parseuda in 
pargana Kora, leading to ifitmirpur and managed from that 

district. Of the Ganges ferries, all are under the control of the 
Fatehpur district hoard, with the exception of Rajghnt on thoBai 
Buroli road. This is seemingly the most important m l*mg on 
the only metalled road lending into Otidh, but owing Lo^ho 
d.flwuhiw in crossing the sands of the river, and the competition 
of the railways, tho traffic is now very small and the income 
i usignificant. The most frequented ferries are those at Sheorajimr. 
Aeui^Bhitaura, Adamgmr anti Naubasta on the road to Salon 1 
Save the temporary structure at Chill* on tho Juni™, fterc n „ 
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no bridges over the great rivord in this dl strict. On the interior 
streams the chief are the girder bridges over the Bari Nadi on the 
roads from Kbugu to Kiehanpur and from Fatohpnr to Gha?ipur, 
and the three-arched bridge over the ?amc stream on the road 
from Buhua to Dhuta, Over the Panda Nadi there is a fine 
bridge on the grand trunk road, and the Rind river is crossed 
by an old masonry bridge at Kora: the latter consists of eight 
spans, 12 feet 4 inches In width, The Sasur Kbnderi is bridged 
On the Mughal road and on that from Khagn to Xauhasta and 
Salon, Besides these, there are no bridges of any size in the dis¬ 
trict, and more are undoubtedly required j this is especially the 
case with regard to tho Kind tat ween Jafarganj and Fatehpnr, 
and the Bari Xadi between Asothur and Haswa* 

Both tho Ganges and Jumna are navigable throughout their W»tor* 
length in this district, but the traffic now carried by these rivers 
is very small and has practically disappeared since tho const ruc¬ 
tion of the railway. The waterborno trade has also diminished 
by reason of the decreased depth of the rivers since the rx tens ion 
of tho canal system, A few boats sttll ply up and down the 
streams, carrying grain, stone, and fad, but the quantities trans¬ 
ported in this manner are of very small dimensions. It was on 
account of this disappearance of boat traffic that tho extension of 
tho navigation canal from Cuwnpore to Allahabad was aban¬ 
doned, as it was rightly foreseen that the additional expense 
incurred would never bo repaid. 
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Since! he formation of th ■ Fateh pur district in 1826 the \ < ou nda- Ewlj 
ries have undergone few alterations, amt consequently the task of 
comparing tin- present with the past in regard to population is 
far more easy than in many other (listri■la. Attempts were made 
os early as 1838, and again in 1846, to ascertain the number of 
inha Intents, Imt the returns were generally regarded aa inaccur¬ 
ate and call for no further mention* A regular census was 
taken in ISIS, showing a total population of 511,132 persons, 
and giving an average density of 313 to the square mile. This 
figure was probably below the mark, for although the district 
had undoubtedly suffered great loss in the famine of 1837 and the 
following year, it could hardly account for an increase of 33 
[>er cent* between 1848 and 1858, when another census was taken, 
showing a population of 679,787 souls or 417 to tho square mile. 

A fifth enumeration was that of 1S05, and on (his occasion the 
number of inhabitants recorded was 681,053, the density being 
OU an average 431, and varying from 317 in psrgana Ghazipur 
to 539 to the square mile in Bindki. This census was fur more 
complete than any ol its predecessors, ns numerous statistics 
were collected for the 15ret- time; Occupations were divided into 
agricultural and non-agricultural, the former amounting to 52 
per coot, of the whole. The total number of towns and villages 
was 1,886, of those 1,230 contained leas than a thousand, and 164 
between one and five thousand inhabitants ; the only towns with 
a larger population wore l'atchpur and KhajuW 

1 urther improvements in the system of enumeration were Cen»m of 
effected at the census of 1872. On this occasion the population 
numbered 663,877, giving a density of 419 to the square mile. 

Tho decline, which amounted to per eeut, on tho previous 
enumeration, was attributed partly to tho scarcity of 1SG8 and 
partly to a more reliable system of record. The towns and 
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villages numbered 2,741, ami of thiao 2M2 bad U»s than ft 
thousand inhalitaats, and 70 more than this figure, tho only 
toivn with a population of over five thousand boing Fatcbpnr. 
Ihis return ifl startlingly cliff,.-rent from that of the previous 
census probably on a:count of tha treatment of hamlet* as 
separate village sites. 

lliv next enumeration took plare nine years later in lSSl, 
anil then the population was G83.T45, tho average density being 
4l<-2 to the square rail.:. The general increase amounted to 
throe ]>. r cent., luu wan chiefly confined to tie northern pargonna 
Kutila having risen by ns much as 2(5 per cent., while in Hath, 
gaon the increment was U per 0Bn t., in Haswa 13, and in 
liiti.lki and Fatehpur nine [ter cent. During the past dqendo the 
ratntall hat been lighter than usual and the mortality from fever 
had diminished, while in the north little loss had bean experienced 
from tho s.-nnty rain owing to the facilities of well irrigation. 
The southern pargauns, on the other hand, l)u I suffered consider¬ 
ably: this was especially tho case in Dhata and Etdnln in tho 
south-east and in Ivora and Tappn Jar in the west; the fihazipur 
tnhsil escape! serious damage, Lot tho number of inhabitants 
remained stationary. At all times it. has been observetl that in 
wet seasons the population oscillates towards the south, while in 
dry years tho reverse process takes place, so that on tho whole 
the numbers tend to return to a normal maximum, This tendency 
has probably been chucked by the introduction of tho ennui in the 
southern parganas, which suffered in dry years, and tho control 
depression will remain unaffected if any scheme of drainage oan 

. t “ rodaM 11,0 waterlogging without interference with 

n ..gallon. The number of towns and villages in 1331 was 1,41 I 
a.r. ... these l,2b0 had less than o thousand, 151 between one 

. Bl ‘ tt,0 “ santl inhabitants, tho three remaining towns with a 
larger population being Fatchpur, Bindki „ nt | Jahanabad 

he next ten years wore remarkable for the steadiness of the 

Pcn" 8 of n unLtbh nemI agri t“ ItUral ^ ** «. also a 

penml or unhealthincss in tho northern half of tho district 

^^i mtoT^w d ° Sl!n °' WhilBtf,e “"«»"> Parganas' 
ZTt m P°P“l*t>°n was 699,167, giving an average 
density of 423 persons to the square mile. The increase thus 
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amount^] to 2 4 per cent, only, for though h was very consider¬ 
able in the Jumna tract, the decline in the more thickly populate'! 
portions of the district counteracted the addition elsewhere* Hie 
district then contained 1,428 towns and villages, of which 1,275 
possessed Ic^e than 1,000 inhabitants, and 106 others less than 
2,000; there were 42 between two and five thousand, and three 
others above the latter figure, including Fatehpur, Rindki and 
Garha, 

The last enumeration waa that of the 1st of March 1901* Dor- ^* 1iB ° r 
ing the period that had intervened t he district had undergone great 
vicissitudes of fortune. The floods of 1 $94 had caused unheal¬ 
th inces and a general reduction in the prosperity of the agricul¬ 
tural community, am \ they wore follow ed by the deficient rainfall 
of 1S95 and 1890* A famine ensued, and in 1807 the death-rate 
was higher than at any other time previously recorded. The 
recovery, though checked to some extent by the floods of 1S9S, 
was fairly rapid, particularly in the parganas of Dhata and Ay a 
Sah, of which the latter had declined during the past twenty 
years ami had suffered as much as any other during the period 
of depression. The total population was 680,891, showing a 
deerease of eight jier cent* since the previous enumeration. On 
this occasion it was found that the northern and central pur gun as 
had suffered most, the effects of the scarcity having boon partially 
counterbalanced in the south by the introduction of the enuah 
Dhata actually showed ati increase of six j>er cent,, while in 
The depressed tract of Ay a 18 ah the population had risen by two 
and a half per cent. 

The average density at the Inst census was 420'S to the ixsnaity, 
square mile—a much low r or figure than in any other part of the 
Doab* If the urban population, which materially affects the 
total in the adjoining districts of Allahabad and Caw up ore, be 
excluded, the deficiency in Fatehpur still amounts to eight per 
cent,, and an almost similar discrepancy may be observed in 
comparing the density per cultivated square mile of Fatehpur 
with the average of the three districts; in this case the fatter 
Is 777 and that of Fatehpur only 742, while for Oudh the figure 
is 885. The reason for this lies mainly in the general inferiority 
of the Fatehpur cultivation, but also la some extent in the 
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natural disadvantages of this district lu the shupo of waterlog* 
ging in the centre end the groat depth of the water-level in the 
north and south; theae causes aro eeseut hilly of a < oraplementGry 
character, aa the boat cultivators are always to bn found in the 
most favoured trusts, Within the district, an analysis of the 
density shows that the Kurt la and Ilathgaon pargamis, whore 
the best description of tenants prevails* are the most thickly 
populated, while Dhata, the most populous of the Jturma par* 
ganas, is practically in the hands of Knrmis, whoso industry' is 
superior to that of any other caste. At the sjimelmio it must be 
remembered that thcea parganos are more healthy than the other 
portions of the central plain, by reason of their belter drainage, and 
also are much more lightly assessor!—a very important; oonsidrr- 
ation. Ubasdpur and Muttnur have the lowest density, 310 and 
303 to the square mile respectivdy, while all the other parganas 
which border on the Jumna are below the district average* and 
those along the Ganges arc above it, except Kutia Gunir, It 
remains to be seen whether any permanent change will bo effected 
Ijy the opening up of th eon them parganus to canal irrigation. 

According to the census returns* the district contaSnod 1*403 
towns and villages* and of those no loss than 1,2*59 had a popuk* 
tion of under a thousand; of the remainder 109 had fewer than two 
thonsaud, and 38 l>etwoon two aud five thousand. The remain¬ 
ing three included (he municipality of Fateh pur, the Act XX 
tcovn of Bindki and the largo agricultural village of Garha on 
the Jumna between Kiehanpnr and Kot* Other places, which 
may properly be described as towns are Khajuha. Kishanpur and 
Jahanabad* administered under Act XX of ]&$* as well as 
Haswa and Ilathgaon* Their population is, however* small* and 
with the exception of Haswa, which has benefited by the advent 
of the railway, they have all declined rapidly in size nn d import¬ 
ance during the past century. The urban population, oompds* 
ing fchai of hatch pur and the Act XX towns, amounts to 5--1 per 
cent, of the whole-* figure which, though higher than is the case in 
many districts of Oudh* is well below the average of the Doab 
and the United Provinces generally. The villages of the district 
consist for the most part of a single main site; but of late years 
there has been a noticeable increase in the number of hamlets, 
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thiii phenomenon being a constant accompaniment of extended 
cultivation, while it has Ijeeu assisted by the spread of plague. 
Generally, however, hamlets are few; their absence is in part 
due to the large stretches of usar or water in the central tract; 
but the origin of the large inhabited sites along the Jumna may 
ije without hesitation to purposes of defence, and in 

many cases, as for example Kot in pargana Ekdala, the position 
of tho village was selected with this object. The more important 
exceptions to tho general rule are to bo seen in pargana Rutile, 
anti in the north of Hathgaou, where there is an unusual number 

of small outlying hamlets along tho Ganges; but this is not an 
exposed tract, and possesses no hindrances in the shape of water¬ 
logging or barren plains. Many of the Jumna villages cover a 
large area, and this, too, has led to the comparatively recent 
formation of numerous hamlets* 

I ho decline in the population at the last census was most Mi*™- 
uoticeable in the Khujuha tahail, where it amounted to nearly four ti0llj 
]' r cunt. This may be attributed in large measure to emigration 
to Cawnpow during the famine, but it appears that many of 
the emigrants returned to their homes after the introduction of 
earn! irrigation. Of all the persons enumerated in Fatehnur 

m ^ CQllL WeTO nativea of district, os compared with 
90’24 per cent, in iS&i, tt hile 693 per cent* were horn it, 
contiguous districts and -So per cent, in other parts of India 
I he majority of the immigrants were females; this is a usual 
phenomenon and may be ascribed to the ordinary marriage 
custom of the country. On tho other hand, 8*1S per cent* of the 
persons who gave Fatchpur as their birth-place were enumerated 
in other districts of the United Provinces, and HJl p er ccllE> 
elsewhere in India. Consequently the district lost to a con¬ 
siderable extent by the movement of population, although it is 
impossible to state ho^y many of the 67,362 natives of Fatehpur 
found elsewhere loft the district during tho ten years preceding 
the census. Nor do the returns show the number of emigrants to 
the West Indies, Fiji, Natal and other colonies, though this was 
of no great importance and considerably less than 5,000. 

In the matter of tho numerical relation of tho sexes Fatdipur g«, 
stands midway between the eastern and western districts of the 
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United Provinces. In the former thvro is usually an excess of 
females and in the latter of males* unci this phenomenon is illus¬ 
trate'1 in the different parts of this district. Altogether there 
were at the last census 90'4 females to every hundred males, 
Init in the eastern itihail of Khagu, adjoining the Allahabad 
district., where the numbers are approximately equal, Lin- propor- 
(ion was 0t>(3 t while in Khagu on the west it was only 93 - 7. Tho 
last forty years have shown a remarkable change in this respect. 
In 1865 there were on an average 00*3 females to 100 mahs; in 
1872 the number had risen to 02-1. and in 1883 to 96-7, At the 
following census a sharp decline occurred, the figure falling to 
94-3, but since that time the former position has Ikh-h recovered. 
The drop is somewhat inexplicable, but it was observed in fiv 
other districts, in which also it was associated with a decade of 
unusually favourable seasons; it certainly is not inconsistent 
with the theory that girls ore born in less numbers in periods of 
prosperity. The cause cannot lie assigned to iufantioide, for 
however much ibis bail affected the slate of affairs in curly days, 
the practice had become to all intents and purposes non-existent 
by 1881. It is, however, noteworthy that among the Musa! in an 
inhabitants women outnumber men to the extent of about three 
per cent, while among the Rajputs, who have always been the 
worst offenders, then- wore only 80 females to every hundred 
males in 1891* and at the last census the proportion had fallen to 
the surprisingly tow figure of 58*3, though very probably the 
existence of females w r as to a largo extent concealed. 

The population an ascertained in 1901 was composed of 
603,588 Hindus, 79,372 Muaalmans, 193 Ary as, 145 Christians, 
74 Jains, 15 Sikhs and 4 Pare is. Tho distribution by tahsileand 
police circles will be Heen in the tables given in the appendix.* 
The number of Musulnmns is slightly* lielaw the general average, 
but exceeds those of all the adjoining districts save Allahabad. 
As compared with Oudh, of which Fatehpur formed a part lu-forc 
the OWiion, the proportion! ta distinctly low. but this is not sur¬ 
prising if the inferior agricultural capacity and the outlying 
position of the district he token into consideration. The M u?;d- 
manfl ore found in tho greatest strength in the Ehoga tah&iL and 
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especially rFi [foe Hathgaou police circle, where they consti¬ 
tute 20 per otn(. of the population—a fact which is doubtless due 
lo iho proximity of the old seat of government at Kara, After 
Flathguan comes Fakhpnr, and then Lrdauli, Hind Id* Jahanahnd 
and Thariaon, that is to say, along the lino of the old Mughal 
road and down that leading to Banda, The lowest proportion 
occurs in the Dhata and Ghazipur parganas. As in most other 
districts., Musalmanshave increased more rapidly than the Hindus. 

. -Mt their rate of progress has been small, and between 1881 and 
HAH it mill Hinted to less than one per 'Out. 

Of the other religions there is little to bo said. The Sikhs Ary»i. 
niv in i tovemment service, and, as is also the case with the 
Pars is* form a negligeaUe total. The Ary a Sara aj has made flouts 
progress, as in 1801 it had only 15 followers. At the last census 
rhe \ hi lk of the Ary as were fountl in the Fatehpnr tahril, while 
ut the remainder 33 were in Khaga, 19 in Ghazipur and 13 in 
Khajuha. They are drawn from many different castes, the best 
represented being Brahmans with 67, and Knyaaths with 53 
mem tiers. After these i;omc IS Khattris, 17 Banina, and 13 
Rajputs, while the rest consisted of Sonars, data, Ahirs aud others, 
including one Kanjar. 

The Christian population was made up of 32 Europeans and Cbri*ti 
Eurasians, nnd 113 natives, Thu latter included S4 Pros by- anE ^ + 
tertau» T seven members of the church of England, two Homan 
f .'atholics, and 20 of no specified denotnination. The number of 
native Christiana hits increased of lato years, for ill ISSl there 
were but 25, and ten years Inter the total had risen by two only. 

The American Presbyterian mission dates from 1853, but Viefore 
that time, apparently as early as IS32, a T>r. Charles Madden 
had gathered together a hundred or more orphans, whom ho 
personally supported, and for whom He secured a native Christian 
teacher, named Gopinath Xandi, who had been baptized in 
Calcutta, When Or. Madden returned to England in 1838, he 
sent the orphans and their t*.ocher to Fatehgarh, but the latter 
was subsequently ordained and came back to Fatehpur to start 
a fresh mission in 1853, The number of Christians rapidly 
increased and a church was organized, the work tuning greatly 
encouraged by Mr T R, T. Tucker, the judge, who was billed 
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in the mutiny tog lhor with several iiiciiibore of tia ootumunity, 
Gopiuath was carried n if os a prisoner to Allahabad, Lilt was 
rescued on the day appointed lor his execution He remained a? 
Fatehpur till lSfil, ami was succeeded by Iahwari Das, one of the 
orphans of the famine of 1S3S, Since that Lime the work has 
languished for want of adequate supervision. For a timo the 
Ydomons* Union Zenana Mission had a station hero, and a chap¬ 
lain was appointed by the church of Scotland, hut at present the 
okay agency is that of the American Presbyterian mission, 
represented by an American missionary and three Indian 
helpers. The native community is, however, smull T but a lair 
number of children have been sent from Fatehpur to l>e educated 
at institutions elsewhere. There is no Anglican church m the 
district, hut a room in the entcherry at Fatehpur is set apart 
for ihia purpose, services I wring held periodically by the garrison 
chaplain of Allahabad. 

As is generally the case throughout the provinces, the Hindus 
of this district belong to no particular religious denomination, 
ami In the case of S7 per cent, no specified sect was returned at 
the last census, this proportion being slightly above the general 
average. Of the remainder, A per cent, were classified as Yaish- 
navites, 3$ per cent, as S&ivitefl, 24 per cent, as monotheists, one 
per cent, as worshippers of the Punch on Pir, while the few others 
were followers of Rad ha Swami and the like. The Hindu com* 
tnuiiity is composed of representatives of no fewer than so vent v 
different caste*, while in the case of 120 persons no c&sLe was 
recorded. Of these, eleven possess over 20,000 members apiece, 
together amounting to 7] •6 per cent, of the total, and eight more 
occur in number exceeding 10,000. There ere few castes which 
are in any way peculiar to Fatehpur or are found in proportions 
greatly differing from those of the general average of the provinces 

Firm in point of numW come the Chamare, of whom there 
were G2,fKJG, or 13 p&r cent, of the total Hindu population. 
'\ hey are relatively most numerous in pargana Bhsta. after 
which come Hathgoon, lvutsk, and Fatehpur, but the variations 
are not striking, Ae elsewhere, they are employed as labourers 
and oultivators, but few are taken as tenants, although fair num- 
Iners are recorded os ftub-tenant8; they held proportionately more 
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1 arti.l in Kora than in any other part of the district. Generally, 
they reeembte their brethren in other parts, occupying almost the 
lowest plane in the social seals* and call for no special description. 

The second place is held Ijy Brahmans, amounting to Br^' 
57,50d souls or 0 5 percent, of the total number of Hindus— tn> “ r 
a proportion slightly below the provincial average. They aro 
most numerous in parguna Bindki, after which came Kora, 
Ghnzipur and MuLtaur* Rro Eimans take a prominent part iti 
agriculture, both a-s proprietors anil tenants. In the latter 
Capacity they hold an area only exceeded by that of the Rajputs, 
while they rank fourth as landowner*, possessing a very con¬ 
siderable share in Kora. -Vs a rule, they are poor cultivators, 

□ini the presence of bo many Brahmans and Rajputs in this 
district ia doubtless one of the causes of its backward state. 

There arc no very prominent mem hors of Lhe caste in Fak-hpur, 
although a certain number own fairly large estates, us for 
example the tamiTidars of Jamrawan. The majority of the 
Brahmans in this district belong to the Kunaujiu sub-division, 
anti though several others are represented, their numbers are 
relatively Insignificant. Of these the Sarwarias and Ganga- 
putras are the most numerous, while the others belong to tho 
Gaur, Sanadh, Gujrati, Rhamdwaj, ^arnswati, Joahi, Gautam, and 
Fad ha septs. At the last ecus us the MuluiLrahuians were 
enumerated as a separate caste, hut no representatives wore 
recorded in this district, although several were found in 1801 ■ 
this is doubtless due to a reluctance on th dr part to record them,' 
solves as such, owing to the stigma attaching to their name. The 
Uaugaputras aro chiefly to be found at Sheorajpur, but they also 
reside at other places on the Ganges where religious gatherings 
take place. The right to receive foes from pilgrims at the 3lath¬ 
ing gkati Is partitioned out among the tianguputras, and they 
are notoriously ready to resent the interference of an outsider 
by an appeal to the civil courts, or even by a resort to force. 
Disputes of this kind frequently arise when a share in the fees is 
claimed owing to a marriage into the family, or by reason of 
hereditary succession. Tho class consists of all Brahmans who 
have lost their family Inuditiuns and can give no satisfactory 
account of their predecessors; in theory all Ganga putras are 
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equal in all respects, and in the matter of eating stid drinking 
this is carried out in practice. In the matter of intermarriage, 
however, the different kinds of Brahmans who make up the clan 
keep themselves separate. The class is generally despised 1.y 
Other Brahmans, who frequently refuse to remain in the same 
village with rhom t leat the suspicion that they had been connected * 
with them may damage their prospects in arranging marriages 
for their children. Though their chief occupation consist* in the 
extortion of alms, the Gangaputr&s occasionally betake them¬ 
selves to shopkeeping and farming. 

The third place is taken by the Ahivs, who numbered 57,359 
persons, or 1H per cent, of the Hindu population—a figure which 
is approximate to the provincial percentage. They arc slightly 
more numerous in the neighbourhood of the Ganges than in the 
south, the largest number being found in Kutila, Kutm Gunir 
and Huthgaou, while they are comparatively few in Kkdala, 
Dhabi and Muttaur. Many of the A hire follow' their hereditary 
occupation ns cattle-breeders and graders, especially in the 
pasture lands along iho Ganges; but the majority are engaged in 
agriculture, and in pargaua Kutila they cultivate oilc- fifth of the 
total urea, As ugric ultimate they attain a fair standard of 
efficiency, but are not equal tu this respect to their brethren in 
other districts. They own very little land, although at the lust 
settlement they held T7 per cent, cf p&rgniia Haswn. 

As elsewhere, the Kurmis are the most industrious and 
intelligent cultivators in the district, and together with the 
Muraos and Lodhs constitute the highest order of tenantry lure 
found. Unfortunately their combined totals are much below the 
numbers found in other more highly developed tracts, and the 
re-nit is seen in the comparatively low standard ot h agriculture 
in the district. At the last census there were 41,942 Kurmie, or 
6-9 per cent, of the total number of Hindus. They arc some¬ 
what unevenly distributed, being most numerous in Dhata, whore 
they aggregate 29*3 per cent, of the population, cultivating 62 
per cent, and owning S3 per cent, of the area. They hold the 
second place as tenants in Kora, Aya Sah and Tappa Jar, ami 
the effect of their presence ip these purgamis, ns also in Dhata. is 
to be seen in the superior quality of the crepe on their holdings. 
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They also occur iu fair numbers in Ekdala, KutiaOimir, Futeh- 
pur and Rindki* As proprietors, they are chiefly confined to 
Dhatn, but own a certain amount of laud in Kora, Ekdata and 
elsewhere. On the whole, they ore in a prosperous condition and 
will doubtless lamofit by the introduction of the count to the 
parts of the district where they are most numerous; though they 
pay high rents, they arc independent and combine to resist 
oppression. A few luemlxjrs of the community have attained to 
wealth and influence, notably Shoo Shankar of Gurgaula, at the 
present time a member of the district board* 

The U Lijpuls or Thakurs uumlieroi 41,005 persona or 6*0 por itnjpms, 
cent, of the Hindu population—a figure slightly IjoIoiv the pro¬ 
vincial average* They arc proportionately most numerous in the 
Ghtuipur and Khajuha tahsils, particularly in parguna Mutfour, 
ami are fewest in Khaga and Fatehpur. At the last settlement 
thy owned 20-8 per cent, of the whole district, being second to 
MuHalmans only ; the largest proportions were 76'3 per cent, in 
Kulin Gumr, 4S2 per cent, m Rindki and 42’5 per cent* in 
Mutluiir, while the area, hold by them is smallest in Dhatn* There 
aro one or two largo proprietors, but their villages are goner ally 
held by coparcenary communities. As tenants, they are in 
possession of more laud than any other caste, but like the Brahmans 
they arc indifferent cultivators. According to the last census, the 
Rajputs of this district comprise members ol r 33different clans; 
but in the ease of over five thousand persons no distinct sub- 
division was specified. At the same time, only a few exist in 
any strength and deserve separate mention. 

The most numerous are the Rais, of whom there were 7,374 It* J put 
representatives,, chiefly in the purgation of Kutiu Guuir, Haswa* c * LTl *' 
Fatebpur. Ghasipur and Hathgaon, They own a considerable 
number of estates in the district, and many of them claim to be 
connected with the great Tilokchandi families of Rai Bareli, a 
very plausible contention, as the early history of that race is 
closely associate l with the Gautum Bajas of Argal. The history 
of the clan is narrated iu the volumeou Rui Bareli; they are said 
to have come originally from Muugi Patau in the Deccan, ami it 
is quite possible that the Buis of Fateh pur either migrated from 
this district into Oudb, or else spread southward* over the 
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Ganges from Rai BaralL Ncxl in order como the Gautama t 
who num tiered 5,902 persons—a figure which is ex cooler! in feu 
districts. They appear to have decreased rapidly of late years, 
for In 1881 as many us 10,680 were enumerated, but die alteration 
may be duo to a change in class ill cation* They up- to he found 
chieily in Kora, Rind ki fend Kutia Gunir, where they claim to have 
nettled since the days of the Hindu kingdom of Kunauj, Their 
head is the Raja of Argal, the history of whose family as well as 
that of the dan will be given Inter* The G ant-unis are divided 
into four tribes, known as Rftja, Ruo, Kuna and ilawut, a 
similar subdivision occurring in the case of the Buis. The 
representative* of the Rajas live at Argal; of the Raos at 
Birahanpur in Rind hi; of the Kuans at Chilli in the Cawnpore 
district; and of the Rawats at Bhaopur in Btndki. Several 
branches of the dan were converted to Muhammadanism in the 
rlaya of the Mughal empire, its also is the case with many of the 
Gnutums of Azamgarh. The clan belongs to the Bharalwaj and 
Garg gotras, and they give their daughters in, marriage to the 
Bhudaurias, Kachwahas, JiaLhorajGuUots, Chuuhans, and Tomars* 
The Chauhaus nmnWed 4,4S9 souls and are principally settled 
in pargaoa K util a. They claim descent from the Chauhaus of 
Mainpuri, and belong to the most exclusive families of the clan. 
One branch goes by the name of KKchar, and is now repre¬ 
sented by the Raja of Asothur, whose ancestors came from 
Raghugarh in central India about the middle of the 10th century. 
The Khichars were not separately enumerated at the Inst census, 
but in 13S1 [here were 1,471 of this race; their history will Thj 
giv h en later, os at one time they played a very conspicuous part 
in the annals of the district. The Dikhit Rajputs, with 3 y 332 
representatives at the last enumeration, are chiefly to be found in 
the Muttaur and Kutia Gunir pargauas, where they hold a few 
estate!?, though their possessions have decreased* They are said 
to have come from Banda and to have settled at ICunda Kanak 
in Muttaur. Some of the Dikhit families have embraced the 
Muhammadan faith, and one of them, named Ram Singh, who 
married the daughter of Nandmi Rat Gautam, went to Dehli and 
Wftme a Muaalmnn under the name of Malikdad Khan : his pos¬ 
terity reside atLahuli, which ho founded, and though professedly 
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followers of Islam, practice a namber of Hindu ceremonies. 
The only other clan with over two thousand members is that of the 
Sengurs. of whom there were 2,4GS, mainly in Tnppa Jar amt 
Muttaur, where they own a few villages. Like the 1 mutants Litey 
claim descent from Brlngi Ktshi and the daughter of the Gaharwar 
Raja of Kananj; the present head of the clan is the Raja of 
jflgamaiipur in the Jalaun district. There were 1,544 Chandcls 
at the last census, mem iters of this clan owning a few small 
estates in Kntiu Gunir and Hathguon. They originally emigrated 
from Malwa and settled at Kalin jar in Banda, where they are said 
to have remained fur eight generat ions, amt lhen to have removed 
to M&hoba, whence they migrated to Kanauj, ami at a later 
period mo veil eastwards to Sborajpor and Suchoud i; i ho 
former Rajas of Shoomjpmr being acknowledged heads of the 
elans. Thu Pan wars have sc venal settlements in this dis¬ 
trict, and in 1901 numh-rvl 1,105 persons, hut they are less 
prosperous than many of the Rajput elans, in spite of their high 
descent. After the Musalman conquest they left their original 
homo at Ujjflin, and one party came to this district. Those 
sotthri in Gharipur, Muhaminu lpur and other plates spring from 
a Purba llai Singh, who received a grant of land from Ghu/i 
Khan, the founder of tho town of Ghazipur. 'Hie other clans 
with over a thousand representatives include Bhaduurius, who 
number 1,157 and eomu from the territory of Bhadawnr in Agra 
district; lb Ku-jhwahaa, amounting io 1,342 arsons, but not 
otherwise important; the Parihars, of whom there were 1,332; the 
pfanwars, n uni I Hiring 1,200, a higher figure than that records 1 in 
any district out of Oudh; and the Maura, 1,129 persons in all. 
Mention may also lie made of the Rnthors, 935; (he Raghubatisis, 
897, who came from beyond the Jumna about four centuries ago 
and still hold a considerable number of villages in pargana 
Fateh pur, though their chief estate of J&mmwan was confiscated 
for rebellion in IS57; the Risens, 5-12, who hold a good many 
villages in Haswa and one or two in Ekdala, and claim ecus- 
nention with the great house of Salompur Majhauli in Gorakhpur; 
and the T omars, 323, w ho are found in small numbers in parguim 
Kkdala and aver that their firrit settlement, in this district was 
made in the eighth century. Among the many clans which 
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were not separately enumerated arc the Earner I as, who formerly 
own qd a 1 urge pro petty i n Hat hg non. They clai ni to 1 >o <1 ©sc end ad 
from a daughter of the king of Kanauj, who was given in 
marriage to a devotee, named Parasur Eiahi, who had received 
many tokens of the monarch^ favour. Among other presents 
was an elephant, bestowed with the promise that the Raja would 
give to the saint as much land as it could walk round without 
lying down to rest; the story goes on to eay that tho animal 
traversed the lands of Hathgaon till it eanio to the village of 
Iradatpur Bharat Thu re it lay down and nt once turned into 
stone. The stnne elephant still remains and a fair is held 
annually in honour of the saint. The Bawats have small 
possess ions in Aya Suh, the head of the family being tho 
rlar of Rnijtmi. They arc connected with the Raivats of UnaO, 
and are distinct from she subdivision of Gautama mentioned 
aliovc, . 1 aiming to be of the Haiti elan. They are not generally 
accepted as true Rajputs, and it is generally believed that 
they are sprung from the connection of a Rais with on Ahir 
woman,* 

After tho Rajputs come Paula, who numbered 32,OOS persons 
or 5 r 2 per cent, of the Hindu population. This is above tho pro¬ 
vincial average, hut lielow tliut of Oudh, the special home »f this 
caste, where in the lawless days preceding British rule they were 
largely employed by the local chieftains ns bowmen. At the 
present time they ate mainly supported by labour and to a small 
extent by agriculture, but only in (he Fateh pur am! Hathgaon 
jjargaua* do they hold an appreciable area as tenants. Fas is ure 
to be found in all parts of the district, but fire most numerous 
in Hathgaon and fewest in Kora, tfutt-aur and Ghazipur, As 
elsewhere, they keep large mmtar* of pigs, and on this account 
they are confined to the outer limits of villages or made to 
live in hamlet*. The Fas is of Fatehpur have no bitter reputa¬ 
tion than iheir brethren in other district® and arc notorious for 
their thievish propensities* In llslhguon they arc also prone to 
illicit distillation of liquor, the facilities and temptations for 
such a practice being so great that they cannot bo prevented 
from disobeying the law, m spite of deterrent punishments 
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frequently accompanied by the dismissal of the chunkidar y who 
is commonly a memlier of this caste, 

Thu Lotlhs or Lodirns ooustituto 4-9 per cent of tho Hindu 
community, numbering 29,734 persons at the last census. The 
proportion is above tho average, but the difference in not remark- 
able, as the caste is chiefly confined to certain districts of Oudh 
and the Doab, Here ihe\ are very unevenly distributed, being 
found in largest numbers in the Hasiva and H&thgaon pargna&s, 
after which conic E kitu la, Ayo Suh, Fateh par, and Ghuxipur, As 
tenants they hold large areas in these pargnnas ; us proprietors 
they are moat numerous in Ekdula. and to a less extent in 
Haihgaon, bat on tho whole they possess but few estates. They 
are careful and hardworking cultivators, ranking second to the 
Kurmis. The Lodhas of Ekdala, Khaga* and Khukrcru are 
a separate caste and are known by thy distinctive name of Siug- 
mur: no e Ounce lion can bo traced between them and tho place 
thus called in the Xawnbganj plug ana of Allahabad, and they 
are only lo be found in this district. They themselves claim 
to be Rajputs, staling that they are descended from one Sringi 
Hishi, who migrated from Ajodhya to Benares* but the pretension 
is not universally admitted. The same mime ocours in Gaotfun 
and Kaizada tradition* Those of Ekdaln aver that they came 
from tho neighbourhood of Banda in the time of the Tomara, 
and if this be true, it removes any possibility of tho derivation 
from Siugraur in Allahabad, Under their leader, Puri no Singh, 
they gave much troul.de during the mutiny, 

Kuwats numbered 28,614 person* at the last census, or AT 
per cent, of the total Hindu population. The caste is chiefly 
confined to the eastern parts of the provinces* and they occur here 
in a greater proportion than in the neighbouring districts. They 
are principally found along the Jumna and in the south, and 
are most numerous in Muttaur and Ekdala, where they number 
9 r 4 and 7-4 per cent, respectively, bat there are snme in Kutia 
Gunir ami Bindki. By tradition they are boatmen and fishermen, 
hut since Lhn disappearance of the river traffic they have taken 
to agriculture. The Kewats. as already mentioned in chapter 
T. are addicted to hunting and to a large extent are responsible 
for th' disappearance of four-footed game from the district. 
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Of the Koris, who arc more numerous in the Allahabad divi¬ 
sion than elsewhere, there were 23,002 persons in 1002 or 4-2 
per cent, of die Hindus, As usual, they are chiefly engaged in 
weaving and daily labour: as agriculturists they possess Suit a 
small proportion of the land and do not appear to he so success¬ 
ful as their caste-fellows in othrr districts* As already men¬ 
tioned in the previous chapter, the weaving industry but greatly 
declined of late years, owing to the competition ol factory-made 
cloth from Cawnpore, Bombay mid the mills of Europe j and in 
consequence the Koris have deliuod in prosperity, 

(iadariyns, os enumerated at the last census, amounted to 
22,103 persons, or TG per cent, of the Hindu population — & figure 
thar, is above the provincial average. They are on the whole 
fairly evenly distributed,, but are strongest in Kutila and fdiad- 
pur, and fewest in KutiudSunir, Bindki, AyaSah and Dh&ta* For 
the most part they follow their hereditary calling of shepher*Is 
and goatherds, pasturing their flocks on the large amount of waste 
land. The Fatehpur breed of sheep is well known, while the 
goats are of a superior stamp, although unequal to those of 
Eundt lkhand. In the o&pa rity of cultivators they are found in 
most pargEinns, especially Kora amt Ghazipnr, hut their standard 
of husbandry is not high. 

The only remaining caste with more than twenty thousand 
representatives is that of the Banins, of whom there were 21,063, 
or :>4 per cent* of the total mini her of Hindus* They are found 
in all parts of the district, and are most numerous in the chief 
commercial centres such as Bindki and Fatehpur, and in the 
old markets of Husamganj and Jafarganj. They hold a con- 
8 id era bit* proportion o£ the laud, and since the last settlement 
have doubled their estates ; thoir largest properties are in Kutia 
Gnnir and Kutila. A certain number arc engaged in cultivation, 
chiefly in the Jumna parganas and Hathgaon. The Bania in 
hie capacity of monoy-lendor is a necessity of life to the poor 
tenant of this district, who in times of difficulty is apt to pay his 
mahaja n, from whom he can prom re advances to carry him on 
to harvest time, in preference to satisfying the **mirakivV demand 
for rent, h is probably on this account that Banian predominate 
in the pargauas along the Jumna, which till quite recently were 
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liable to (trough t j they do not appear to have obtained such a 
hold in tho less prisenrious tract* of the north, and In Dhata, where 
the more thrifty Kuriui* predominate* The Ranlas of this dis¬ 
trict belong to several subdivisions, the chief toeing the Agra- 
harifl and Agnrwahis, with 3,587 and 3,145 members respectively* 
The former have declined and the latter increased considerably 
during the last 30 year?. Of the others, Umars number 1,908 
and are divided into the three parganas known Ul-Umar, 
Deehi-Umar and ]>u&iv; while next to them come Kasar wants, 
Mahcsris amt EostOgis, the last luring comparatively few, hut 
holding a fair amount of property. Other Bunins, whose sub¬ 
division was not specified, numbered &,$01, and include the 
Du&ars, of whom 9,3f!3 wore enumerated in l $72. They am said 
to have migrated from the Rai Bareli district in order to avoid 
the tyranny of the Ondh officials, ami still large numbers appear 
to have settled in Cawnpore* They arc not to he confounded 
with the Dhusars, of whom there were 1,722 enumerated—a higher 
figure than in any other district of the provinces. In 
connection with Banins, it is noteworthy that the discrepancy in 
numbers between the sexes is very marked ; on an average there 
are three men to two women, and in some subdivisions, os for 
example among the Vgnrw&las, men arc to women in the ratio of 
four io one, although with the Kasur wants the proportion is 
almost the reverse. There is no suspicion of infanticide, but it 
is possible, as in the case of other high castes, that ihe enumera¬ 
tion of the women has been defective. 

The remaining castes which occur in numbers exceeding ten 
thousand arc Tolis, Kncbhis, Xais, Labors, Muruos, Dhobis, 
Kavasths and Kumhars, These call for little separate comment. 
Tells numbered 12.852, and are fairly evenly distributed, hut are 
chiefly found in Kutia Gunir, Biudki, Kutila and Ilathgaon; iu 
addition to their hereditary occupation, they frequently engage 
in agriculture. Xais numlwred 13,340 and are found iu all parts 
of the district. The Kuchhis and Muraos numbered 12,030 ami 
11,870 respectively; the latter, who are generallr called Murais 
In this district, resided chiefly in Kutila and Hathgaon, and to a 
less extent iu b’ateh pur and ilaswa, while the Kachhis arc more 
numerous in the remaining p&rgaima, though they are scarce in 
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Tappa Jar, Muttaur, Kkdubt and Dhata. They an. 1 both tullivft- 
t-prn □£ a vurj' high order, lmt confine themselves principally to 
market-gardening holding the laud a round the- few large town®, 
which they supply w ith vegetal lea; they also grow most of the 
opium produced in ihb district. They use more manure than 
other castes* and like the Kurinis pay very high rents, Dhobis 
and Kumhars numbered 10*691 and 10,113 respectively and are 
to be found in most villages. The Kayasths* of whom 10,025 
were enumerated, figure lioth al cultivators and saTnindcivs, and 
include among their number the majority of the pat wans* 
As proprietors they have rapidly lost ground since the last 
settlement and now hold but a fraction of th ii former posses¬ 
sions ; they have their largest estates in Fotehptir, Kutila and 
Bind kb As cultivator® they occur, hut not in large numbers, 
in Fateh pur, Kutila, Ekdala. Gharipur and Kora, Their origin in 
this district dates back to the time of Muhammadan rule* when 
they obtained considerable influence by reason of their intel¬ 
ligence anil literacy and the partial adoption of Musalman 
customs and rites. The leading member of t!io caste is Lai a 
Iflhwar Snhai* whose ancestors rose to the position of Diwan; 
their chief centre w r as pargann Hathgaon, but the transfer of 
the administration from Kara to Patehpur made it expedient 
for them to settle iu the latter town, where most of the non- 
resident Kayasth zamindars are to be found. There are also 
fair numbers in Ay a Sah, Ivutia Gunir and Kora. In addition 
to rhe above, the castes with more than two thousand members 
apiece are Bharbhunjas, Kahars, Khatiks* Blurts, Rhangis, Barh&is, 
Parris* Sonars* Kuhyars* Mali®* Arakhs, Tambolis, Luuias, 
Patwos and Halwais, Thea are, for the most part, common to 
Oudh and the adjoining districts* but a few occur in unusual 
numbers. Such are the Tlhats, of whom there were 6*522—a figure 1 
which is nowhere exceeded in these provinces * their ancestral 
occupation is that of family bards and genealogists, but socially 
they Occupy a fairly high position and frequently occur as 
landholders. Rhe Khatika* of whom 7*162 were found, are a 
cultivating, labouring and vegetable-soiling caste occurring in 
most districts, but seldom in greater numbers, Tho Tamholia or 
pan-sellers are fairty numerous* ns is also the case in the southern 
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parts of Oudh, and so arc the Baris, 1,475 persons in all, who 
are distinguished from the former us being grower* of pan only, 
though t he two o ceupatious frequontly overlap. Patwas uumbere: i 
2,34G, and are more numerous in Furrukhabad alonoj their 
profession is that of making silken braids and fringes, hat most 
of them have betaken themselves to other means of support. Of 
th'^ minor castes only a few need be mentioned, Such are the 
Sutikars, of whom there were 424 persons—a higher figure than 
any recorded elsewhere. They are labourers, and in former days 
were entirely confined to JJundclkhand, whence they ap^iear tu 
have migrated recently ; they are also engaged to some extent in 
dyeing the cloth known asiAarua. dire others are meanlx-ra of tIn ■ 
criminal and wandering tribes and may he dealt with separately. 
Among these may ho included the Nats, 1,508, a race of 
gypsies who occur throughout the provinces; Khangars, 365, 
usually found in Ruudelkhand and very similar to the Pads; 
Basoia, 135, keepers of pigs and closely resembling the Poms of 
tho northern and eastern districts ;■ Deri as, 43S, u ud three castes 
known, as And bias, Kapur ins and Suparias. These lust are 
either included in the unspecified castes or else were recorded 
under some other name, following tho common practice of criminal 
tribes. Thy deserve mention as their reputed headquarters 
arc in this district. The Kaparias arc also found in Bond olkh and 
atid their presenoe in Fateh pur is attributed a tradition that 
their ancestor, named Kidar, rescued a sou of one of the Argal 
Rajas w ho had been taken prisoner when fighting w ith the Muaal- 
mans , in reward for this he and the other Kaparias obtained 
permission to beg in the neighbourhood. Their habit is to go 
round to houses on the occasion of a birth, and to sing birth- 
aongs knoivn ua sehara; in return, they receive trifling presents 
of food, clothing, and money. They spend most of their time, 
however, abroad, especially in the districts of Bengal, whence 
they return in gangs of about 500 during the rains. While in 
this district they live inoffensively in the Bind hi. Knly&npur, 
Malwa, and Fatehpur circles, refraining from the commiaaiou 
t>£ crime, and occupying themselves in purchasing ponies which 
they take off in droves to be sold as opportunity offers. With 
a view to tracing them if necessary, their thumbs Depressions 
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have been iu most easm taken by the police, The Audhias, who 
claim to bo Brahmans and to derive their name from Ajjodhya, 
include both Sansiasaud Suparia3,aiid are said to have migrated 
from Fyaabad to the parte beyond the Ganges from three to five 
cauturice ago* Thy generally gain their living by house-break¬ 
ing and making counterfeit coins, wandering from place to 
place and gen-Tally c On lining their op.'rations to other districts. 
TheSftiediifl frequently disguise themselves as religions mendicants 
and affect the route to the temple of Jngaimath. Their instru¬ 
ments, which are very rough, and ihe counterfeit coin are carried 
by one or two men of the tribe, dressed ns coolies, und when 
they arrive at a halting-place, they put up in some abandoned 
Louse or temple. Their usual practice in passing the coin is to 
pretend to require silver in exchange for copper, nod when the 
rupee- ia produced it is substituted for a bad coin, the latter 
living indignantly rejected and returned to the victim. The 
Siiparius follow a different method. They rent, a house opposite 
to that of a wealthy Bank, and remain disguised as I’aqira, 
watching their opportunity for burglary, often with extraordinary 
patience. They have tegular ago ms to whom they can dispose 
of thuir stolen property. fu 1S7G, as many as 57 out of 137 
males resident in the district had been convicted during the 
previous U years. Special police were quartered on them in 
ISIS, but the measure proved unsuccessful, as moat of them 
migrated to Cawnpcre in order to avoid the tax, and the police 
were withdrawn in 1882. The colony in this district was then 
settled in Bindki, Kulia (iunir, and Kora, but at the present 
time there are only 32 families, consisting of IG3 persons,distributed 
throughout six villages of the Biudki und Mulwa police circles. 
The thumbdm press i ons of most of them havo been recorded. 

Of the whole Mosul mini population, according to the returns 
of the last census, 97-2 |K>r cent, were members of the Surmi sect, 
and nearly 2" per cent. Shi as, the other sects being very scan til v 
represented. The proportion of Shi as is slightly in excess of the 
general average, doubtless owing to the influence of the court 
of Oudh, when Feitehpur was included in that province. The 
Muhammadans of tho district comprise members of no Las than 
45 different castes or tribes, excluding subdivisions, but very 
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fL'ff occur in ray strength, nine alone having a total of over 
2,000 persons, and these together amount to 884 per cent, of the 
Musaltiian inhabitants. 

In the first place come Sheikhs, who numbered 20,173 souls, n*iUiu 
or 33 per cent* of the whole. They are found in all parts of the 
district, but especially in the Khnga and Fotehpur tahsiia. They 
belong to many subdivisions, the chief being Siddiqu with 14,292 
representatives, and after them Quneshis with 5,946. Others are 
Usmanifl, Fantqis and Ansarig, The principal Sheikh family 
is that of the ('haudhris of Fufcehpur, Yohan and elsewhere, now 
represented by Masai Yar, Karim Yar and others. 

Next come Pat ha ns, of whom there were I6,3a% or 26 per 
cent, of the Muhammadan population, They are fairly evenly 
distributed over the district, but are most numerous in Khaga 
am 3 least i n the k hajuha tabsi L Hi ey, to o, belong to many differen £ 
clans, the strongest being the Ghorie, with 2,643 represent 
atives and the \ usuf^aie, with 1,405; fair num tiers are described 
as Kaknrs, Lodi a and Uangash. The largest colony of Pathans 
is that of Kot, to which reference will lie made later. Others of 
some wealth and influence reside in Fateh pur. 

The Satyida numbered 4,593 or 6 8 per cent, of the Musal, adjid*. 
man community. They are found mainly in the Khaga and 
Fatehpur tahsils, and the majority of them belong to the suklivi¬ 
sions unspecified at the last census, among there being the Kulti 
of whom 551 ware enumerated in 1891. Of tho others, Taqwie 
with S<i7, and Husain is with 38] members were the most nunier* 
ous, while Riawis, /aidis. Jnfaris and Ku/imis occur in soma 
strength. As is only to be expected in a district which was so 
long within the immediate influence of two scats of Mnaalman 
government, the Suiyida still hold a position of considerable 
eminence. The chief families are those of Biudaur and Qasim- 
par. * 

The remaining Musalman castes are very unimportant. Other 
The most prominent, m point of numbers, are Bdinas or cotton- 
carders with 5,870 representatives; Foqire of different sects with 
5,154; Jnlahas or weavers, now in a depressed condition, with 
3,840, most of them belonging to the Fateh pur nod Khaga tahsila ■ 

Qasaahs or butchers, 3,524 ; Kunjras or greengrocers with 
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2,055; and Jtfaiti or barbera, freffu&vitly called llajjams. with 
2,124. Mughuks numbered 1,US0, and arc chiefly found tutho 
Fateh pur lulisit; most of them ure of the (Jhaghtai subdivision. 
Muhammadan liajputs are comparatively rare in this district; 
there were hut fi02 in rill, drawn principally from the Gantum, 
Rai& and < Eiauhini elans. Mention may also ho made of the 
Musolmim Nats, who occur in unusual numbers, but are very 
similar to their Hindu counterparts; Manihars and Churihurs, 
whose occupation is glass-making;: Bhatiaraa or inn-keepers 
naturally found in strength along the old Mughal road ; and the 
Chhipis or cotton-printers, small bodies of whom are tn be seen 
in Kishaupur, though their industry is in a decaying state. 

The district is almost wholly agricultural in character. 
There are no industrial centres, aud apart from agricultural 
pro luce there is hut little trade. It is only natural, therefore, to 
expect to find that the great hulk of the population is either 
directly dependent on the tillage of the soil or derives its subsist¬ 
ance from a kindred source. Ibis expectation is fulfiDod on 
analysing the returns of the last census. From this it appears 
that no leas than 70*49 per cent, of the people are strictly agrT 
cuUuriats. whether in tho capacity of landlords, tenants or -uT 
tivators, This figure, which includes non-workers and depend¬ 
ents, is distinctly above the provincial average of f!5'4, though 
less than that of the rural districts of Oudh. PEiaiuro and the 
care of animals accounted for a further l *02 per cent., which 
Is again a fairly high proportion. Of the other classes into 
which the population was divided at the last census, the most 
important is the industrial, amounting to 1 t J 7 per cent, and 
including all those engaged in the preparation and supply of 
material substances. These are mainly Occupied in providing 
articles of food and drink, T35 per cent, l>eing recorded under 
this head, while next comes tha textile industries w ith 3<S per 
cent., and w ork in metal*, 16 per cent.; the other ottef industries 
are those connected with wood, cane, and the like, earthenware, 
and leather. Personal and domestic service made np 6 04 pur 
cent,, general labour other than agriculture 6 7 per cent., Govern¬ 
ment service H 5 per l ent., commerce 6 per cent., and professional 
occupations-8 per cent. Tim two last are distinctly below the 
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average, uud a smaller commercial population is t‘>>u ulI in few 
districts. I he remaining 1 ■"> jw?r cent, comprises those who are 
without any regular occupation mid forme a very varied tloss, 
ranging from independent gentlemen and pensioners to prisoners 
mu] moudieuuts. The last number over 9,000 persons* and are 
more common than in most districts, although the total is largely 
exceeded in Allahabad and Cawnpora. 

The common language of she people is that known as the 
Aw'ndhi dialect of Eastern Hindi, and is similar to chat found 
throughout the province of Oudh to the north of the Ganges, 
Fateh pur lies on the border of tho tract in which the Kunaujm 
and Bund el i forma of the Western Hindi are spoken. white in 
Banda to tho south the Bagbeti variety of Eastern Hindi is the 
common tongue. Consequently there is a fusion of dialects 
in the parte ml joining Cawupore and she Buuddkhand districts, 
but it is impossible to lay down hard-and-fcut, Hues of demur, a 
Liou t the change from one form of speech to another being 
gradual between Olio area and the next On tho whole, the 
common language of the people appears to file layman to I* 
more akin to the Kannujia of C'awnpoi* and Etawah than to the 
Awodhi of Mirzapur; the local variations within th>, dish let are 
small, and never sufficiently marked to indicate a maids approx¬ 
imate abode from hi* speech, as can he done by a keen observer 
in some leas literate districts. According to the returns of the 
lost census 83-22 per cent, of the people spoke some form of 
Eastern Hindi, and 1(5-75 pur cent. Western Hindi, gener¬ 
ally of the variety known as Hindustani Tho latter is 
found among the better educated classes and Musnlmans gener¬ 
ally, though in the villages the Urdu of tho ordinary .Muham¬ 
madan peasant U of a low order and not far remote from tho 
local patois of Hindi, The remaining insignificant proportion 
i* made up chiefly by Rajasthani, the tongue of the Marwori 
traders and money-lenders who are found in every district* 
There is very little literature connected with Fafcehpur, and flt 
the present time it may be said to be practically extinct* In 
former days, however, there were several poets and others who 
won for themselves a considerable reputation, .Vmong these, 
mention may lie made of Narbiri Sahai of Asm, who flourished 
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about 1550 ami obtains! the gift of Asm from the emperor 
Akbar. His son, Hari Nath, also acquired some literary famo, 
and a descendant n - ‘inod Thakur, who lived al>out the middle of 
the 17th century, wrote a nural>er of short poems, of which 
several are still extant. Members of this family are to be found 
at Benares and iu Benti of Partabgarh. ltaja Bhogwant Rai of 
Asothar was not only a poet himself, but was a great patron 
of literature, collecting round him several persons of minor 
celebrity, such as Bhudhar of Asothar, Shimbhunath Misr, and 
Shiam Lai of Jahanahad. His nephew, Bhawani Singh, patron¬ 
ized the poet Saraug of Asothar, and his descendant, Kamta 
Parshad of Lakhpura, who was born in 1854, wrote in Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, Persian and the vernacular. Othor names connected 
with this district are those of Santan, a Brahman of Bindki, 
bom iu 1777; Mitu Das, a Gautam of ITarchaudpur, bom in 
1844, the author of numerous vedantic verses; and Raghunath 
Das of Paintepur, who turned Faqir and went to Ajodhya, 
where he w'rotc numl>er8 of hymns in honour of Rama. There 
are two newspapers published at Fateh pur, but they are of purely 
local interest. One is a fortnightly orgau with a circulation of 
200 copies, known os the Muraqqa-i-Tasawwar. and the other is 
called the Nasim-i-Hind, and appears weekly. 

The proprietory tenures found in this district are of the 
usual varieties common to the province of Agra. At the present 
time the 1,408 villages of the district are divided into 4,722 
mahals, of which 1,185 are held by single proprietors, 2,658 
in joint sami/ndari, 620 in perfect, and 197 in imperfect 
pattidari tenure, 49 are bkaiyachara, and the remainder are 
either revenue-free or Government property. It will thus lie 
seen that joint zamiiutari provails to an unusual extent, exceed¬ 
ing all other forms of tenure in every parguna. The pattidari 
varieties, on the other hand, are comparatively scarce, and this 
is espec ially theease with the imperfect kind, whhh is only found 
to any extent in pargana Kkdala. where the Pathans of Kot hold 
their estate in this manner, their lands living more minutely sub¬ 
divided than any in the district, and giving endless trouble to 
the revenue officials, as the lambardari system is non-existent and 
the shares are innumerable. Tho bkaiyachara form is also very 
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scarce in Fateh pur, an-i the majority of the estates coming under 
this head an. 1 those belonging to the Muhammadan communities 
in pargatm Muttaur, The talvifdari form of tenure is unknown. 
The great preponderance of samindetri estates is owing to the 
targe number of sales and other transfers which took pluje in the 
early years of Rritish rule, with th' 1 effect of throwing into the 
hands of single families properties formerly held by coparcenary 
communities. 

Mention has already been made in dealing with the various 
caste,* of the distribution of the land. The principal saiHnuiars 
aro the Rajputs, w*ho own 2S'7 ]>ur coni, of the district, and next 
to them come Musa]mans with 23d* jier cent. At the last settle¬ 
ment thi positions were reversed, the latter then holding $3'2 
per cent, and the former only 203 j^r cent, of the total. Musal- 
mans have lost ground in most purgnnas and espt cially In 
Muttaur, of which the settlement officer wrote that they hail sold 
many of their estates sine: 1 134(1 and the remainder were heavily 
encumbered. On the other hand, Rajputs have individually 
created largo properties from small beginnings or extended their 
old possessions; the most successful being those who II u unco their 
tenants at much profit to themselves, notably the samindfcro of 
Gamhri ami Aiothur. 'Hie third place is taken by 11 rah mans 
with 20*9 percent, and the fourth by Kavastbs with trS per cent. 
Heft again there has been a great change since the sett lenient, 
when both castes held lands amounting to 12*6 per cent, of the 
whole area. Of the remainder, Rauias hold 4‘75 per oent,, hav¬ 
ing doubled their holdings during the past 30 years; Khattris 
3d) per cent, and Kalwarsd l percent, Numerous other castes 
are in possession of small areas, the chief being Kurmis, 
Go-shains, Bhats, Ahirs, Lodhs and Mtiraos, There are but few 
large estates, though one or two z<Jm hi'tors, such as the Rajas 
of Argal and Asothar. represent the former ascendancy of 
Rajput chieftains liitho rugged country of the Jumna and Rind, 
while others trace their origin to the Musalmana who from time 
to time acquired possessions in the purgamts along the lino- of the 
old Mughal road. Under the same category como the Kayasths, 
who are closely connected with ihc rieo of tho Muhammadan 
power in their capacii> of clerks and Agents, Lastly < ome tho&o 
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classes which have obtained ihoir estates since the introduction 
of British rule, such m the Rauius, Khattm and Kalwara, amt 
to a (jot tain ©stent the Kurmis, 

The Khivhar family of Asotbnr is said to have been founded 
by una lkogaj Singh, who came from Khichidura, better known 
a* Kogbugarh. in central India in 1543, and married the 
daughter of thu Guilt uni Raja of A ijhi on the banks of the Jumna, 
to whose possessions he subsequently succeeded. For the next 
150 years tho history of the family is shrouded in mystery, 
until one Aram Singh, the son of Dnraernm Singh and the descend¬ 
ant of JK ugaj, who had been deprived of his share of the family 
property, mad© while ploughing a miraculous discovery of hidden 
treasure. He thou became a wealthy and powerful man, acquir¬ 
ing the ownership of Aaothar and tho p organ as of Aijhi, 
Muttaur and Aya Sah, to which tradition adifo 16 more purganas 
in thin district and Caw n pore, Hy was succeeded l>y his. son, 
Bhagwaut fiai P a man of great ability and courage, who for 
many years hold a practically independent state and successfully 
oppose 1 the imperial troops till bt 1745 ho was killed in I sat tic 
by Soadat Khan, owing, it is said, to the treachery of ( ’baudhri 
Durjau Singh of Kora, Ho was succeeded by his sou. Blip Singh, 
who held his possessions in peace till his death in 17&0, when 
bis place was taken by Barbu- £ingh. Ike latter was not 
strong enough to resist Aaaf-ud-daula, who restuned iGof tho Bt 
purgamv*, while the remaining three shortly afterwards wore 
assigned to Raja isiiul Barshak then in charge of Kora, bv the 
Nazim Almas Alt Khan. Bariar Singh thereupon retired to Chirk a 
in the Band a district, living on a small pension allowed him by 
the Ottdh government. He was succeeds I by his ado pied son, 
Duniapat, but the pension w as resumed by Nawab Buqur AH 
Khum Upon this, Duniapat crossed thu river with a large body 
of followers and ravaged tho parganas of Kkdala and iihasiiuir* 
which at onoe procured the restoration of the pension. At the 
cession this was again resumed, and Duniapat again adopted the 
seme tactics, crossing l3id river and taking up a position near 
Jarauli inGhoaiput, Here he was attacked by Mr* Ahumty, collec¬ 
tor of Allahabad, and in tho tight the latter was wounded. Thu 
Raja led across the Jumna, but in 1614 he surrendered to 
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Mr. Cuthbert, who had succeeded to tho charge of Allahabad, at 
Hathgaon. The pension was aguin restored by a mnad of 
Government, and was fixod in perpetuity at a sum now equivalent 
to Rs. 7,306-11-0. Duniapat livcxl till 1850 and was succeeded 
by La^hhraan Singh, who had been adopted by the widow of 
liaghubar Singh, tho nephew* and adopted son of the late Raja. 

From 1874 to 1S79 the estate was under the management of the 
Court of Wards. Lachhman Singh died in 1891, leaving two 
sons, the present Raja Xarpat Singh and Kumvar Chandra 
Rhukan Singh. Tho former, who was born in 1871, holds 12 
villages or portions of villages with a total land revenue of 
Rs. 15,000 an l his brother owns 15 villages or shares paying 
Rs. 13,000. Many of the Raja's villages are in pargana Gbazipur, 
but he also holds Ruipur Bhasraul, in Ekdala, and three villages 
assessed at Rs. 5,000 in the Banda district. Ilia brother's estate 
is more scattered; the greater part lies in Ghazipur, Hathgaou 
and Ekdala, while ho also holds Jiukara in Muttaur, a share in 
Digh in Kutia Guuir, and four small shares iu llaswa. 

The Raja of Argal is the head of the Gautam Rajputs iu this 0 f 
district. They claim descent from Gautama, who is also the Ar f* 1 - 
reputed ancestor of the Sakya tril>e, front which spring the 
great Buddha. Sixth iu descent from Gautama came Sringi 
Rishi, who married tho daughter of Raja Ajaipnl of Kanauj and 
obtained an extensive estate comprising the whole country from 
Kanauj to Kora, llisgraudsou is said to huvo made tho fort of 
Argal on a site formerly called Mahakava, a small secluded 
village amoug tho ravines of tho Rind; but there are noextensivo 
ruins at this place, such as might be expected at a spot which for 
many centuries was the capital of an independent principality, 
and it is possible that their original home Was the fort at Kora, 
which is still called Argal, and that the same name was sul>se- 
quently given to the more remote village. The family retained 
its powor till the days of Raja Ratan Sen, who according to tho 
annals of tho clan, was the 89th in descent from Sringi Rishi, 
although this is impossible if the king of Kanauj in tho days of 
the latter was really Ajaipal. Of the 38 Rajas nothing is known 
but their names, save in the case of Susalia Deva, who built tho 
forts at Silaw an and Saunh; Vishuudhar Deva, who constructed a 
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fort and palace at Naraichha near Argal; Salia Dova, who fortified 
Silauli; his son, Ganga Dova, tho founder of Kunwnrpur; and 
Dhirpunir Dova, who gave his (laughter to one of tho founders of 
tho Bais clan of Rai Bareli together with 1,400 villages on the 
othor side of tho Ganges. His son was Ratan Sen, who married 
the sister of Jai Chand of Kanauj and shared in the defeat 
inflicted on tho latter by Muhammad bin Sam. Ilis son, Raja 
Kaling Deva, built the fort at Kora and was killed, according to 
the tradition, fighting agoinst Prithvi Raj at tho battle of Mahoba, 
though this appears to be an anachronism. In spito of this, the 
Gautams continued to flourish, and though they do not figuro in 
imperial history, arc said to have retained thoir possessions for 
many centuries. Third in descent from Kaling Deva carao 
Deopal Deva, who built tho fort and tank at Rahnsi; his brothers 
turned Musalman and acquired considerable estates. He was 


succeeded by Man Deva, who created his brother Rana of Chilli 
in Cawnpore, and his son was Bhuraj Deva. who gave tho title of 
Rawat to Her Singh Deva, and was the potron of Kidar, the 
Kaparia mentioned above. Throe generations later came Bir 
Singh Deva, who fought against the Sultan of Dehli: he estaK 
lished the Jaganbansi Brahmans as Chaudhris in Kora, and gave 
2S villages to the Athaiya Gautams. Third in descent from him 
was Ilanbaran Dova, who espoused the cause of Sher Shah in tho 
war with Humayun. On the return of the latter, vengeance fell 
upon tho clan and its power declined. The Gautams were routed 
by Akbar at Kalpi and never recovered from the blow. In the 
days of Shah Jahan the family fort was destroyed, and Raja 
Bhagwant Deva, who had married one of tho Sombansis of 
Part&bgarh, was reduced to the position of a small zamindar 
The crowning act occurred when Raja Achal Singh was crushed 
by Saadat Khan in 1727 and the property of the family was 
utterly destroyed The title of R a j a is still recognised, but at the 
settlement of VAO the Gautams of Argal retained only the five vil¬ 
lages of Argal, Sheopuri, Naraichha, Jarauli and Gangauli. Since 
that time most of those have been sold, and only shares in Argal 
and Sheopun remain. Nevertheless, the recollection of the past 
grandeur of the house secures for its head the respect of all tho 
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Singh, born in 1837; ho has four sons, of whom the oldest is 
Ratun Singh, horn in 1865. 

Though the Hindu branches of the family were rained, some 
of the Gautnms purchased temporary prosperity by apostatizing. 
Rijai Singh, brother of Raja Deopal, took the title of Bijli Khan 
and, according to one account, held the fort of Kora; his descend¬ 
ants flourished for somo generations, till one, named Khan .Jahan, 
was put to death for rebellion by tho emperor’s order. The family 
is now represented by Farzand Husain Khan, who owns a share 
in Rhainsauli. assessed at Rs. 1,136. Another brother of Deopal 
was Bihal or Bariar Singh, who became a Muhammadan under 
tho namo of Bahadur Khan and obtainod a chaurctui of 84 
villages, which now form Tappa Jur. His two sons, Mansur 
Khan and Sarmast Khan, gave their names to the villages of 
Mansurpur ami Sarmast pur. A descendant, Alani Khan, built 
the fort of Garhi Jar near Jafarg&nj, and others wore constructed 
at Naraichha and Barhat by the same family. When Baqar Ali 
Khan was api>ointed farmer of the district by the British Govern¬ 
ment, he acquired tho greater part of tho family possessions; ho 
was made to disgorge, but tho litigation had ruined the Gautnms. 
The last male descendant was Muhammad Ald-ur-Rahman Khan, 
who died in 1904, leaving a grand*laughter, Saghir-un-nisa. 
The property is now confined to the villages of Itra, Garhi Jar, 
and Meona, assessed at Rs. 746. 

The only other titled landholder of the district is Xuwnb Ali 
Husain Khan of Fatehpur. Hr traces his descent from a Saivid 
named Ikram-ud-din Ahmad, who came from Persia in the train 
of tho emperor Humayun. He obtained some appointment at 
the court, though he is not mentioned in the list of man#alxlar$, 
and was succeeded by his son aud grandson. The latter’s son, 
Muhammad Taqi, held high office in the reign of Aurangzcb and 
roccivod extensive Jagirs in Kashmir, loihore and elsewhere, to 
all of which his son, Shah Quli Khan, appears to have sue reeded. 
This man’s son, Saiyid Zia-ud-din, resigned his post and all the 
jagivs, and retired into private lifo. He w as the father of Xawah 
Zain-ul-abdin, who camo to Oudh and obtained the titlo of 
Xawah ami the government of Kora and Kara. Ilis jagir con¬ 
sisted of tho Uxluqa of Bindaur in pargana Tappa Jar. He had 
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nine sons, ol whom the two eldest were Nawnh Baqar Ali Khan 
and Jafer All Khan, who gave his name to Jafargauy The 
former ruled from Kura to the Panda river, a region nearly 
conterminous with the present district, and transferred hi* 
headquarters from Kora J ah a nft bad to Fateh pur, Ihe rest of 
tiie division, from the P&ndu to Bhognipur. was held by Jafer 
Ali Khan. On the cession of the district in 1801, Baqar Ali 
Khali wo* retained as farmer Sty the British Government for mm 
years, and tin ring this time he got possession of numerous estates, 
by more or less illegal methods, at the expense of the small pro¬ 
prietor*. On hia death most of these were restored to the old 
owners, and hi* jatjir also was resumed, Lut was leased to his 
youngest brother, Saw ah Saiyid Mohammad Khan, and in 1840 
was assessed to revenue. Muhammad Khan was succeeded by 
hi* son, Ahmad Husain Khan, the father of the present Nawab, 
who was burn in 1855, Four of the original ten villages have 
passed out of the possession of i ho family, and at the present time 
the property consists of the whole or parts of Bind a nr, Mansur- 
put, Bhikanpur, Darauta Lnlpur, Mandraon, and Tapni, in the 
Khajuhn and Fateh pur tahaita, the revenue demand being 
K&* 13,550. 

Another Sniyid estate in that of Qaaimpur in pargana Hath- 
ganu. The family claims descent from the celebrated Saiyid 
Safer Ma&au<l, the first member to settle this district being Mir 
Quth-ud-din Kilter, who was appointed governor in the reign qf 
Alc-ud^lin and received a largo grant of land. The old family 
residence Was at Hatiigaon, where it can still be seen at the bottk 
of the Jaiohandi mosque. Before the cession Muhammad Jkqar 
held the two pargana^ of Kutite and Hathgaou in farm, and hi* 
two Hons, Rustam All and Sadiq Ali, possessed between them 
shout 50 villages. After the death of the brothers, Ata Husain, 
the son of the latter, refused to acknowledge the legitimacy of the 
two daughters of Kustimi Ali, and denied them all sharp in th 
estate* Litigation ensued, with the result that the claim of the 
women was established by a decree of the Privy Fennell, and 
Chimdhri Ata Husain was almost ruined and practically the 
whole of hi* share aold. The two daughters of Rustam Ali were 
married successively to Ibrahim Husain, Th elder, JTar-Uli-niMa 
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was the mother of Chaudbn Busbar at Husain, and the other, 
Rahim-un-ingsu, of Chaudlm Afrul Husain and Chaudhri Mazhiu 
Husain. The estates of the three brothers were taken over by the 
Court of Wards on a-: count of their indebted mss in IS80, while 
again in 1807 the property of Afml Husain, which had become 
encumbered owing to litigation with his brother, Ri&harat Husain,, 
was taken under management. I t w as released in 1905 practi¬ 
cally free from debt, and Afzul Husain still holds land in Hath- 
gaon, Haswa and f ihazipur, assessed at Rs. 8,004. A small 
estate also is held by (. handhri Musaffar Husain, the sou of 
Bisharut Hniaiu. 

One of the oldest Musidman families of the district is that of 
thy Khokhar Pathans of p&rgaua Ekdula, who occupy thy villages 
of Kot, Irhuiys, Urha r Shahnagar, Kahmafcpur, Sheopuri, Kali, 
Ghazipur and Par went pur. They ary said to lie descended from 
four brothers, of whom the eldest was Melik Bhil or fiabnr, who 
wen; granted thy estate of Kot, then held by a Rhar Raja, in tho 
reign of Ala-nd-tl in. They destroyed the fort ami took up their 
residence near the villages of Kot, and their descend ants have 
remained in possession ever since. As already mentionod, their 
lands arc very minutely subdivided, and there are no wealthy 
individuals in the brotherhood; Lhe chief being ^haitkut Ali, the 
son of Ahmal Bakhsh, Khan Bahadur, at one lime an honorary 
magistrate. The family of Hahih-ulloh Khan, represented by 
XTtjih-ullah and Xujuf-ulhih, was ruined by the famine of 1897, 
their share in Kot and the neighbouring villages having been 
mortgaged by the Court of Wards of the Gcntm! provinces, 
which is managing their prujwrty in Jublmlporv, 

Tltercr are two important families of Pathaus in J-’atehpur, 
represents! by Abdul Quddus Khun and Ghnlarn Mustafa Khan, 
Thu former claims descent front a tribe of Ghurgashti Pnthaiis 
known by the name of Patini, after whom one mv h'dla of F&teh- 
pur is railed, while another is known as chilli Muhammadpur 
from the founder, Shah Muhammad Khan ; ill the latter the ruins 
of the baradari and the Paani llagh are still to be seen. Kamat- 
jittr, a suburb of the town, is supposed to lie called after Kamnl 
Khan of this family. Several of tho Paunis held high honours, 
it is sail, under the Mughal emperors and one. named 
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Abd-ur-Rfthman Khan was in possession of a valuable jagir at 
Khahspur in Luuknow, Xawab Muhammad !fher Khan lived in 
Falehpnr, liis residcn e or havdi being a vast, lint ruined, mansion. 
His grandson, Klim fadad Khan, had three sons, of whom I he 
eldest is Abdul Quddus, a man of considerable public spirit, who 
owns property in the Fatehpur tahsil assessed at Rs r 4,001). His 
moth i r was the sister of Ghulflm QadLr Khan, the bead of the 
otherfamily of Pathans, The latter died in 1005 and was succeeded 
by Ids son, Ghulam Mustafa, who owns a considerable property 
in the Fateh pur tahsil, paying a land revenue of Rs. 6,000, 

fhe chief Sheikh family is that, said to have been founded 
by an emigrant from Persia in the army of Milan Shahid, who 
settled iirat at Hun si in the Punjab, and afterwards at Kara. 
Dne of his descendants was Sheikh Firo* fc who had two sons, 
BaU-ullfth, who founded liaitullfthnagnr in parganu Kara, and 
Paieh-ullah, a well-known physieian and author of several works. 
Third in descent from the latter came Muhammad Yur, who 
inherited a largo property through his mother and received I he 
title of i haudhrL Hid el drat sou was Ahmad Yar, who received 
the title of Khan Bahadur in reward for services rendered during 
(he mutiny. He was au seeded by bis son. I Input Yar, who has 
made conaiderabk- additions to his share of the property ami 
now holds lam I paying a revenue of Ra, 2r'bQ0O in the Fatebpur 
and Ghazipur tahsils of this district and in Siratbu of Allahabad. 
Other shares ftll to th>■ two surviving sons of Muhammad Yur,. 
the chief of whose descendants is C-hnudhri Karim Ynr, a wealthy 
Zamindat residing at. Yobnn in pargatia Kutilu, 

Another Sheikh family [a that of Rllanda in pargana Has wo, 
where it is said to have been settled since the reign of Aurang- 
aeb. Rilando stands in the revenue toia-uta of Fhak Birari, also 
colled Muaz&aninhad. The family still assumes the titles of 
Quzi and Bahadur Khan, and the present head is Muhammad 
Abd-ur-Rabma.il, the son of Ahmad Bnkhsh, Ho pays revenue 
amounting to Its. 12/300, and Ins property is situated mainly in 
Haim a and l’atehpur, while small portions are in \vn Sah, 
Ghazipur, Tappa Jar and HiUhgann. 

A well-known family of, Kayastha reside* at Fatehpur. 
Their early history is purely traditional, and they ate said to be 
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descended from nine Itai Mudho 1 >d.& of Katinjan At a later 
period sonic of these Kavasths held high offices in the province 
of Kara. 1 ui there is no historical corrol Oration of the store. 

1 v 

Ac ording to one amount, the family was originally of a Rajput 
stojk and known by the name of Kali Dhnl or the black shield, 
and liucatmi KayasLhs on account of religious jieraejniton, 
although the manner of the change is unknown. During the 
rule of the Nawab M aadrs of Oudh, one Hat liar Hat moved from 
Kara to Hathgaon, whore ho was murdered and hi3 property was 
nontiseated. Three generations later. Bod raj presented himself 
at the court of Lucknow* and showing his S'.i wide from the 
Mughal emperors, obtained the post of Diwan under Nawab 
Zaiti-ul aldin, lie restored the family house at I [athgnou and 
purchased aomc loud; he was subsequently employed under the 
British Government in the early settlement of the district, and 
his son, Lala Hhnwimi Farshad, bought a large number of villages 
in Allahabad, Patch pur and C&wnpore, and held the post of 
bihsildftr, then carrying with it a com mission of leu per cent, of 
the collo dions. Tie also founded the bazar of Hindi* u which 
was al first called Hhawaniganj. It was at HathgaOii that the 
family received ihc iindt-name of Moti-intwala, traditionally 
derived either from the thick bricks employed in building the 
house, in contrast to the thin native bricks then in general use. 
or, o3 another story goes, from the brick b of gold amassed by the 
Kayasthsj the tale going on to state that thi-.se were carried off 
by thieves on t he- Lula's own elephants. BEmwani ParflhuTs two 
etuis, HarHahai and Ham Salmi, held large estates and remained 
loyal through the mutiny, sultsequently moving to Fafcehpur, the 
pri sent homo of the family. They were persons of considerable 
influence, and in 1879 entertained Dost Muhammad Khan, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, on hi a return from Calcutta. Har Bahai 
had three eons, of whom Bijai Bahadur holds property In the 
Fateh pur and Ghazipur tab si Is paying Rs. 3,500, while his son, 
.lai Chand Bahadur, has estates assessed at Its. 3,389 in Gharipur. 
Ham Sohai also had thrn> sons, quo of whom was succeeded by 
Psrmeshwar Sahai, who pays Hs. 6,997 in the Fateh pur and 
Khujuha tahails, while another, Anand Salmi, hft'l four sons 
whose estates uro assessed at Ha. 9,<iOG in (ah nil Fotdipur. The 
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lending member of tltis branch is Lida I'lhwar Sahai, one of tit.- 
principal tankers in the district; one of his brothers is Labi Raj 
Gbaudm, a prominent pleader; amt a second, Dr. Ramju Singh, 
is a medical practitioner in Allahabad. 

’ A di flfcrutit family of Kay oaths resides at Kura ami U now 
represented by Lalo Iqbal Bahadur. One Manna Lai of Kora 
was converted to Muhammad amani at the hands of Asaf-ud- 
dauht, who conferred on. him iho title of Xasir-ul-mulk and 
gave him the bant*lari and garden at Kero. He childless, 
ami his property passed to hU Hindu brother, Munna Lai, the 
ancestor ol the present, owner. His grandson, Lai Bahadur, 
distinguished l>y hits loyalty during the mutiny and receive! the 
title of Kao from the British (Government, although this liad 
already been adopted by his predecessors. 

Of the remaining families of the district* those of the 
Kolvvars are the most wealthy, including the two largest sami'n- 
ifara in the district. They are both descended from Punch am 
Lai, who loft two sous, Nand Ram and Til ok Chamd. The former 
was succeeded by Thakur Farshad, who die i in 1894, when his 
property pMSod to his eon, Kishori Saran of Fateh pur, who pays 
revenue amounting to Es. 26,000 in the Fatehpur and Ghazipur 
tfthsils. The grandson of Tilok Chand was Ralha Kmhn Satan, 
who died iu 1901; his elder son is Lata liar Pirru Snr&u of 
rfheorajpur, who has a largo estate in Khaga and Rbnjuha 
assessed at Rs. 34,000. 

Mention may also be made of a few other landed proprie¬ 
tors, of whom the most important are the Brahmans of Muazzaiu- 
uhad near Jamiawan, the Rajputs of Gamhri and Bahu&, the 
Kutmis of Dhata, tho Rustogi Banioa and Khattru of Fateh pur, 
Kuuwar Gur Parahad of Sat on, Muhammad W&ti Khan r»f 
Eihttt, Hawab Bu AH of Khnga, aud Kashi Pare had of Hasp ham 
ill the Khajuha t&hsil. 

The cultivating tenures prevalent in ibis district arc identi¬ 
cal with those found throughout the province of Agra and call 
for no detailed description. At the present time, as much as 60 7 
per cent, of tho cultivated area is held by tenants with right of 
occupancy, 24 1 per cent, by tenants-at-will, H’7 per cent, is 
tilled by the proprietors themselves either as sir or Ihxidkatht, 
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and the small remaining area id tither rent-free or hold at 
nominal Tates. The proportion m the possession of occupancy 
tenants has slightly decreased Brin go the Iasi aettk-mentj when they 
cultivated 63 h 9 por rent. of the land, hut on she; whole they have 
lost very little ground, as one-third of the present area represents 
lands m which rights have been acquired during the currency of 
the assessment. The smallest decrease haa taken place m the ( 
Kbnga tahsil. The lands in which occupancy rights have been 
extinguished art now either cultivated hy the proprietors or ein - 
bv ton an ts-aMvtlU the proportion in both eases showing a con¬ 
siderable increase. This extiiietion of occupancy rights, so far 
as it has occurred, is due to the action of the tenants themselves, 
many of whom left the district during the famine* rather than to 
any measures taken by the landholders. It bus been calculated 
that the aver age hoi ding contains 2'59 oics, but without a special 
inquiry it would lie difficult to determine the accuracy of this 
estimate, owing to the fact that frequently one tenant h in 
possession of lands situate indifferent estates or villages. The 
figure docs not include barren land* and as far as possible soils 
capable of producing mbi and khartf props are allotted in equal 
proportions to each tenant. At the Iasi settlement it was 
estimated that the otumpanoy tenants held on an average four 
urns, anil tonants-nt-will 2:7 acres apiece, so that it appears that 
there has been ft considerable subdivision of the land tn the 
intervening period. 

The chief cultivating classes have been noted above under 
their separate castes, but for convenience a brief recapitulation 
may hen Im made. Rajput* occupy the first place w ith 20 per 
rent, of the ooltivatcd area, and are closely followed by Erah- 
mans with 18 per cent* Then come Kumsis with 11. Ahira with 
<) o, Musalmaua and Lodhs with 8*2 per cent. w:h, and Kachhia 
and Muraos with 3‘5 per cent, between them. Others wdrh less 
than five percent, are Kewatu, (Komars, Kaysaths and Gmlariyas. 
The Kufmis arc the best general cultivators and in all parganas 
except ETua\rs t (iharipur, Muttaur. Ktitila and llatlignon, they 
are second only to Brahmans and Rajputs. Next in agricultural 
skill come the Lodhs, wMlu the Muraos and Kachhis arc special¬ 
ist* in their own branches. These four castes comprise the good 
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cultivators and together amount to 15*8 jier cent, of the popula¬ 
tion— a low proportion m compared with the better developed 
districts of Oudh; their Influence In a pnrgana is always marked 
and ts shown at once by the statistics of cultivation and popula¬ 
tion. Pew of the remaining casks include really good culti¬ 
vators, and many, such as the Rajputs and Brahmans, are 
hampered by their social position and on that account are less 
efficient husbandmen. The same question of caste affects rents 
also, as the tenants of the more capable cultivating classes pay 
higher rents; hut at the Ram.' time the difference between the rents 
exacted from high and low' caste cultivators is not so great in 
this district as In many parts of the provinces. Ah a rule. 
Brahmans and Rajputs pay rente differing Imt little from those 
paid bv the miscellaneous cartes, where they cultivate among 
other tenants, and do not preponderate in numbers. On the other 
hand, where they arc ox-proprirtors or descendants of pro¬ 
prietors they hold at light rates—a state of things due, not to their 
position us membra of tho superior class, hut to the recognition 
of the foot that they or their ancestors wen once something more 
than tenants. The really important factor that outers into the 
fixing of the rate of rents on land held by a member of unv 
particular caste is tho ability or non-ability of the tenant to 
make the most of his land. Thus Kurmis, Knohhw, Muraos and 
Lodhs pay the highest rates Itecauso they are the Iwsst farmers, 
while Ahona, who do not take particularly high rank on account 
of their caste, pay lower rents because they art not so industry 
gus. To this extent only does the dement of caste affect the 
qurstion, that ilie more careful and hardworking classes are also 
the mildest and most trn 'table, and would submit to a hkh ra t 0 
of rent that would not approve its if to the more turbulent Brah- 
mans, Rajputs and M us aim an s. 

Rente are rarely paid axe apt in rash. There are a few 
fields on the borders of jkil*, the produce of which is so preca¬ 
rious that no tenant is willing to lake them up on a cash rant, 
and these are consequently given on n grain rent, the produce 
being divided between the samindar and tenant. The kankvt 
or appraisement system is never seen in the district, and the 
grain-rented land amounts to 5*2 a-res only, most of this being 
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m pargatiA Kutia Gunir, With this exception, the ordinary 
Bjstvm of cash runts prevails, save when occasionally the zamin- 
dAr exa ts a £t * or additional rent for certain crops, such as 
sugarcane* ft 0f;ts are qb a rule paid and computed as lump 
sums, and there is rarely any distribution of rents for the different 
Helds of a holding* At the time of the settlement of 1S40 the 
-iitcral rent-rate over the district was Rs, 3-5-3 per aero, bat 
this included land paying nominal rente such M s i r and hhud- 
kasht, and thus dove not represent the real cash rates. At the 
ttiui of the last settlement the latter averaged Iis, 4-0-11, and in 
1304 it stood at, Rs. 4-10-5, showing an Inerease of 4'9 per cent. 

. rates, which are low as compared with high rente prevailing 
in some of the prosperous Oudh districts, have not risen to l 
corresponding extent with prices, which have increased on an 
average by IS per cent, in the interval. An analysis of the 
figures for the last 11 years shows the effect of the agriculture 
depression between 1895 and IfKH in retarding the normal 
expansion of the rent-roll The jamafandi, m fact, showed a 
decrease in most village an d i n the worst parganas much land 
was thrown out of cultivation ; the result being most noticeable 
in the case of Ays Sah, and to a leas extent in the rest of the 
Jumna tract, where many of the occupancy tenants absconded 
during the famine. Since 1901 there has been a considerable rise 
in rents, commensurate with the extension of cultivation and the 
return of prosperity, but the effect of the canal is so far not very 
remarkable. On the whole, there has been a net increase in the 
rent-roll of 10*53 per cent, since the settlement, as compared 
with a rise of six per cent, in the cultivated area, excluding 
the fallow land in the posses a ion of tenants. The highest rates 
are found in the parganas of Kutia Gunir and Bindki, where 
tbjj, averaged Rg. 6-4-10 and Rs. 5-3-8 respectively. Four other 
parganas, Fatehpur, Ha™, Kutiia an d Hathgaon, show rates 
exceeding Rb, while in the south the average is lower, Chari pur 
coming last with Rs. 3-9-5, while next to this are Muttaur with 
Rs. 4-0-10, and Ekdala with Rs, 4-2-7, The variations in rent 
paid for different elosses of land are illustrated by the assumed 
rates of the last settlement, though these were admittedly typical 
of routs paid by industrious tenants and therefore above 
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the average, although as an offset to this the subsequent rise must 
be taken into account. They range from Rs. 12-8-0 for the beat 
irrigated home lands to Rs. 2-2-0 for the worst rankar or refuse 
soil near the Jumna. The most usual rates for ordinary wet 
lands wore between Its. 5 and Rs. 6 per acre, and for non- 
irrigated soil no more than Rs. 3-S-0. The black soils along the 
Jumna varied from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 as a general rule. There is 
but little difference between the rentals of occupancy and other 
tenants, tho chief factors lieing the class of tho cultivator and the 
natural advantages of the holding. Tho latter are greatest in 
the case of land near tho larger towns, on which garden crops 
are grown by Muraos and Kaohhis, who pay from Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 12 per acre. Such land is very carefully tilled and heavily 
manured, frequently producing as many as throe crops in the 
year; the rate, too, is higher than elsewhere on aocount of the 
proximity of the market. The recorded rents may be taken as 
generally reliable,—an opinion which was held by tho settlement 
officer, although he took loss account of tho recorded figures 
than is tho custom at the present time. lie found indeed that 
instead of concealment there was a general anxiety to have the full 
amount recorded, and that frequently tho mistakes, whero they 
occurred, were in the other direction. Several landholders had 
induced the pat war is to keep on thoir rental fields which had 
long ago been abandoned by occupancy tenants, so that it some¬ 
times happened that the attested jamafjamli was less than that 
claimed by the landlord, who was more eager to have fields which 
had been thrown out of cultivation shown as rent-paying than to 
impress the settlement officer with the deteriorated condition of 
the villages. In districts assessed after the present more lenient 
methods tho cam indar can afford to put up with the loss of the 
unrecorded rent of tho tenant, should the latter default, in view* 
of the increments received from tho other more submissive culti¬ 
vators, and when necessary to correct the recalcitrant tenants, he 
can take steps to bribe tho patwari to obliterate the tenancy 
in the village papers, or oust the tenant by raoro direct and forcible 
measures. But where the landholder has some difficulty in 
getting the land tilled at the high rental ne :essarv to puy the 
Government dues as well as his own profit, the positions ore 
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reversed. lhus the district is one of independent tenants and 
iu.lel.to.1 samindara, ai.,1 ou the whole the recordwl rentals 
are fairly aocurato. Little recourse is marie to the courts for 
enhancements, which ore as a rule effected by privato arrange- 
ment. Rents ore paid in most cases in equal instalments after 
the rati and kharif harvests, but in the nee villages it is custom¬ 
ary to collect ten annas in the kharif and the remaining six 
annas in the rnbi. 

The general condition of the people is fully illustrated by 
the statistics given in the preceding pages. In the days when 
Fatehpur formed part of the kingdom of Oudh the prevailing 
state of things was no better than in the tract to the north of 
the (ianges, and probably a good deal worse, as the district was 
exposed to the attacks of Marathas and other marauders from 
the south, and at the same time possessed inferior natural 
capabilities. The cession was, nominally at any rate, made in 
payment of the expenses of the Oudh contingent, and therefore 
the government of the time wus not likely to have understated 
the incomo, as will be shown in the following chapter. With 
the introduction of British rule the rigid method of collection 
made the early assessment unworkable, and though reductions wore 
constantly effected, the Jumna and western parganas were always 
assessed at a higher rate, though more precarious than the north¬ 
eastern and northern tracts. The result was that rents at an 
early date attained a high level, while the people, as has been 
already shown, did not benefit by tho rise in prices to the same 
extent os elsewhere. Tho natural consequence is to be seen in a 
comparatively low standard of comfort, and at the last settle¬ 
ment the assessing officer was struck by the poverty of the people 
in Fatehpur as compared with the districts of the western Doab, 
such as Aligarh, in which superior houses, cattle, food and 
clothing were to be seen. Ho was of the opinion that three- 
fourths of the tenants were in debt, the most prosperous being 
Muraos, Brahmans, Ahirs and Kurmis. Since that time there 
has been a considerable improvement, as is shown by tho spread 
of cultivation nud other indications, such as the expansion of 
the excise revenue. Progress was checked by tho run of bad 
seasons betweeu 1891 and 1S98, but the recovery has been 
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complete. The femme of 1S97 undoubtedly increased the 
indebtedness, but the moat embarrassed of the cultivators migrated 
to Cuwnpore and o her more favoured districts, and thus avoided 
payment; while since that time the rainfall has been generally 
sufficient and the introduction of canal irrigation has provided 
additional security to an extent hitherto unknown* It is l>elievi '1 
now that few of the industrious classes, such ns the kurmis, 
Muraos and Lodhs, are in debt j most of the others are financed 
by the village Money-lender, but are more independent than 
formerly. The rise of prices has affected rents but slightly, and 
the tenant has been the greatest gainer thereby. On the other 
hand, the physique of the people leaves much to he desired, as 
there is no doubt that the majority of the inhabitant* ore saturated 
with fever, for which the only remedy appear* to I* an extension 
of the drainage system. Tins prevalence of fever is by no means 
peculiar to Fatehpur, but the high mortality resulting from this 
onus' is strikingly illustrated by the fact that the population 
has remained practically stationary for the lust 50 years. The eon- 
dition of the zvmindan is still unsatisfactory, but has probably 
improved since the settlement, as they have undoubtedly benefited 
by the lowering of the revenue demand* Few of them, however, 
unhes they are able to add to their income by banking, ar, well 
off. and a great many are heavily embarrassed* As has bo*n 
mentioned above, the dependence of the landholder on his 
tenantry is quite a characteristic feature of the district. The 
general state of the people in the towns is little above that in 
the country* There are no industries of importance, and the 
inhabitants of the towns, which for the most pari resemble over- 
grown agricultural villages, are practically dependent on culti¬ 
vation. Further proof of this is to lie seen in the decline of moat 
of the towns, which, in the aWnca of manufacturing enterprises, 
is an almost inevitable result of the prolonged period of peace 
which has remained unbroken, but for a brief interruption, since 
the advent of British rule* 
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The district of Fateh par is in the charge of a collector and Dj»trkt 
magistrate, who is under the control of the Commissioner o£ 1,111 
Allahabad. The sanctioned magisterial staff, in addition to the 
district officer,, consists of three full-powered deputy collectors, 
and one with third class powers in criminal jurisdiction and 
those of the second class m revenue work. Whenever possible, 
the latter acts as treasury officer, while the criminal and revenue 
administration is divided into three fairly equal charges, one 
combining the FatchpurandGhaiipur rahsils, Khagaawl Khajuha 
'■forming separate subdivisions—a system which frequently has 
to be modified according to the quafification* of the treasury 
officer and other circumstances. 'There arc four taheildars, and 
at the present time only one honorary magistrate, the Itnja of 
Asothar, who exorcises powers of the third class within the limits 
of the Thariaou and Asothar police circles. Up to 1S95 there 
was a bench of honorary magistrates for the municipality of 
Fatebpur, but this was then abolished owing to the lack of 
suitable members. Criminal sessions arc held in the last month 
of each quarter by the judge of Banda who comes to Fatehptir 
as joint sessions judge. In tho matter of civil jurisdiction 
di-.- 1 3istrict forms part of the charge of the judge of Cawnporo, 
w ho is also sessions judge for this district, though he usually does 
onlv tho criminal appellate work. The onlv civil court located 
in this district is that of the munsif of Fatehpur, whoso jurisdic¬ 
tion extends to all cases not exceeding Ks, 1,000 in value, while 
suits involving larger aunts are heard by the subordinate judge 

of Cawn pore. There are at the present time no honorary 
munsifa T 

In. 1801 tho middle Doab w r aa ceded by the Nawab Warir 
of Oudh to the Company, and the parg&nos included in tho sarkar 
of Kora, forming the present KhajulLa lahsil, w r orc at first a 
portion of the Cawnpore district, while the remainder constituted 
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part of AHahabwl. This arrangement gave rise to grvat diffi¬ 
culties, owing to the excessive distance of man)’ localities from 
the district headquarters, and the outlying parganus of both 
C&wnpore and Allahabad were consequently placet! in the charge 
of a joint magistrate under an order of Council, dated the Sth 
of August 1814, He was stationed at Bhitnurn, a small village 
on the Ganges eight miles north of Fatehpur, the spot bring 
selected apparently on account of its great natural beauty and 
healthy climate, and also doubtless because of its position on the 
river, which then formed the uhief means of commuiik; alien. 
His charge included the police circles of Kara, Hathgaon, Fatehpur, 
Hasw’a, Gharipur, Kishanpur, Bindki,, Khajuha, Kora Jahanabud 
and Amauli. Tn 1820 this subdivision was converted into a 
separate district of Fatehpur, The area has remained unchanged, 
save for the transfer to Allahabad of the police circle of Kura in 
November 1840. 

At the cession all the present par g an as wore in existence, but 
Kutia and Gimir remained separate till 1840, when they were 
amalgamated in order to rectify the inconvenience caused by 
their straggling and interlaced borders. Originally there were 
six tah.-iils, comprising Fatehpur and Gharipur, winch have 
remained unaltered j Kora and Kalyanpur, amalgamated in I8U5; 
and Khaga and Khakrcru, which were united into a single area 
in 1804. Until 1851 the heir 3quarters of the Kalyanpur tahsil 
were at Bind Id, but in that year they were moved to the small 
villages of Kalyanpur on the grand trunk road, and in 1852 a 
change was made for similar purposes of convenience from 
Hathgaon to Khaga. It was felt that the tnhsildnrs wore 
required to bo on the road in order to facilitate the pu^age of 
travellers and troops, and on this account also polioe-s tat ions 
were established on no fewer than six places along the same route. 
The last change that occurred was in 1805, when Kalyanpur and 
Kora were united, and the headquarters of the single area were 
established at Khajuhn, where the old Mughal sarai afforded an 
economical expedient in the way of accommodation. It has 
recently been proposed to mnko a further move to Bindki Under 
the present arrangement the Fatehpur tahsil consists of the pur- 
ganas of Haswa and Fatehpur; tahsil Khujuha comprises Bindki, 
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Kut.a Gunir, Kora and Joppa Jar; tahsil Gharipur contains 
the piuganas of Ghazipur, Aya Sfth and Muttaur; and tahril Khnga 
those cf UathgaoD. Kuril a. Ekdala and Phata. 

Though the constitution of the district of Fatehpnr dates 
only froa 1826, it is no difficult matter to follow the fiscal 
history oi the tract from the introduction of British rule. The 
nominal assessment of the various pa rg an as now included in the 
district anGOnoted at the time of cession to Ks, 14,44,484. Up to 
IhOl Alma a Ali Khan had been the local governor for several 
yfiirs, and had ma la over the five p&rgauas of Fatehpur, Haswa. 
Ghnripur. Muttaur and Aya Sah to his adopted son, Husain 
llakhsh, while the rest of the district was farmed to Zain-ul-abdin 
Khan* The governor, though a man of great ability, was little 
more than a revenue tunu r himself, and held in addition several 
districts in Oudh, For many years the Oudh government had 
been haul pressed to pay up the amounts due to the Company, 
and as, in addition to this, it was necessary to raise enough 
to satisfy the numerous fanners and sub-farmers and their 
creatures, the revenue demand was naturally acre wed up to the 
highest posslide pitch. This state of things was common to 
the whole province of Oudh, but Fatehpur suffered more than 
ottar parte owing to the absence of any zemindar strong 
enough to resist the authority of government, with the possible 
exception of the Raja of Aaothar. Tims it came about that the 
district was far too highly assessed before the cess ion, and the 
natural result followed of numerous villages [niug wrested on 
one pretext or another from their old occupants and taken 
possession of by the Diwanji and other dependents of the local 
officials, chiefly Muealmans and Knynstbs, some of whose 
descendants are landholders at the present day. When the Com- 
puny took over charge, this fact was either not recognised or else 
Wit deliberately ignored, Tn accordance with the usual custom 
lien prevailing, the whole tract w as made over in farm to Nawab 
Bnqar Ali Khan and the nominal revenue was retained for three 
years.* The Nawab was officially recognised as taheildar and 
received ten per cent* of the collections. This man was a past 
master in the art of extortion, and was attended by a crew 
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of hangere-on whoso rapacity equalled, if it did not cxoeod, his 
own. This state of things, combined with the fart tW iha 
revenue was more rigorously collected than was the caa* under 
native rule* rendered It Impossible to work the district with an 
assessment higher than any that has since been imposid. 

Consequently in 1804 a fresh settlement was made and 
considerable reductions took place, the total demind being 
lis. 12,59,102, the figure tor each pargnua atnl tahsil tiding shown 
in the appendix.* It w&a originally sanctioned for a period of 
three years, hut for some reason or Other was extended till 1899, 
when the farm of Baqar Aid Khan ceased, A third settlement 
was made with the village proprietors themselves, again for a 
period of three years, and the revenue was raised! to 11a. 12,92*354., 
In 1812 a further enhancement was taken, the total demand 
being lis, 13,62,736, and tins settlement, intended to last only 
four years, remained in force till 1840. when the first regular 
settlement under the operations of Regulation IX of lSoo was 
carried out. An attempt hail in the meantime been made to 
effect a settlement under Regulation VI1 of 1822, hut the pro~ 
oedure then laid down was so elaborate and complicated thuT. the 
effort was abandoned; only three estates in the district were 
settled, and the proceedings occupied 551 d&vs. 

These early settlements were all of a summary description, 
and were based on information which was most ioauffi jfent f or 
the purpose, without any accurate measurement of area, a 1 ossifi¬ 
cation of soils, records-of-rights and liabilities of shareholders, or, 
in fact, any data from which the produce of the land could even 
approximately he determined, the natural result of so radically 
faulty and imperfect a method being that the injury done to the 
interest of the eamtndart was incalculable. The evil offWts of the 
system wore greatly increased by the abuses of the farmers. 
Villages were constantly sold for arrears; mortgages were fre¬ 
quently foreclosed when no right of foreclosure existed; fraudi- 
lent sales were effected, and settlements were concluded with par¬ 
ties who had no rights whatever in the villages. To the present 
fky many a story is told of the tricks by which zamindan wore 
induced to delay the demand of their revenue, the immediate 

4 Appendix, Table 11. 
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consequence of which was tho sale of the village for arrears; 
and of the maimer m which fraudulent sates were carried out. 
Tho extern of lIio mischief may bo imagined from the fact, that 
in tight years Nawab Baqnr All Khan and hie family acquired 
no fewer them 1S2 estates. paying a revenue of Ks, 2,56,287. So 
glaring had been the illegality of hie proceedings and hie 
oppression of the samindars that they were included in 
tho scope of the special commission appointed under Regular 
tioiia f of 1S20 aud I of IS £3* No less than 207 suite 
for the reversal of Bales' by public auction, 92 cases for 
the reversal of private sales, nine cases to annul the fore- 
closure of mortgages and 253 eases to annul settlements that 
lial been improperly made, were brought before the commission. 
Uliis treatment of the matter was, there is much reason to 
fear, made too late to remedy the evil; and the fact that after such 
an interval of time 85 per cent, of the public sales and 30 per 
cent* of the private sake in the cases brought before it were 
reversed, and 33 per cent, of the settlements annulled, would 
seem to show that there must have been many an instance in 
which grievous wrong was done ami no redress given* Still, for 
some lime previous to thi■ appointment*of the commission, none 
of these illegal Bales were allowed to take place, and, while the 
commission was actually sitting, many landholders, whose title 
to the estate then in their possession was the subject of inquiry 
naturally hesitated to pay in the revenue demanded from them 
so long as their title did not appear secure. If. therefore, it 1 k 3 
remembered that in 1825, when the district was first formed, the 
outstanding balances was only Rs r 1,01.347, and that during tho 
remaining currency of the settlement only about one percent* 
of the revenue had to be remitted, it would seem that the assess¬ 
ment would not have pressed hardly, had it been given a fair 
chance* Statistics prepared at tho following settlement show the 
extent to which the various castes suffered* Rajputs lost 110 
villages, and Kurrnis and Lodhs, who were comparatively easy 
victims, 31 and 26 villages respectively,, while Musalmans remained 
stationary, owing to the wrongful acquisitions of the farmers, 
anti Knyasths gained largely* Rani us and KhattriB, who did not 
own a village at cession, had by 1840 acquired no fewer than 85, 
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Before the next settlement began, the district was visited 
by the famine of 1837. Both cam Midara and oultivatorf were in 
a depressed state, when Mr. I>. T. Timins commenced the work 
of assessment in September 1838* The first measures were the 
demarcation of boundaries, the professional survey and the 
preparation of the village papers, which were found to be system¬ 
atically falsified,, necessitating a rigorous examination by the 
settlement officer. The whole of the inspection and assessment 
was completed in the cold weatllfer of 1839-40j ami in five months 
1,500 square miles wore polished off. The method employed by 
Mr. Timms was to visit as many estates as possible, with a skele¬ 
ton map of the j>argftuas, with the names and boundaries of each 
village shown thereon. On this he made entries recording the 
result of his personal observations and of inquiries made from 
the peasantry themselves, as to the class of soil, extent of irrigation, 
character of the crops ami general characteristics. IL also hnd 
prepared under the superintendence of the taksiMar, a statement 
showing the former demand, the area, quality of the soil, irrigation 
and the like, of each village, ami on this he relied much for testing 
the work of his subordinates* It will thus be soon that the pro¬ 
ceedings taken at the fifth settlement differed great I y from the 
exhaustive enquiries which have formed the luvs is of assessment in 
each case in which districts have been eubteqnently rus-ttled. The 
chief defect in this system was failure to discriminate: and record 
the natural varieties of soil, no attempt being made to distingniaJi 
those along the Jumna from the loam soils proper to the Doab, 
The financial result of the settlement was an enhancement of 
lie. 89,011 or Go per cent* Mr. Timins noticed that the revenue 
rates were higher than in AUaliabod, but states that this hat) 
always l>ecn the case, and that the small size of the Fatehpur 
hujka had always tended to keep up Lhc rent-rate and conse¬ 
quently the revenue incidence; and he noticed that in the three dia- 
tricts of Allahabad, Fatehpur and Cawnpore the assessment always 
^created gradually in amount in a line drawn from east to wcat. 
Be considered, on the whole, that his assessment was popular, 
and va.s of the opinion that in the costem pureauas where thn 
increas^wa. greatest, the pressure of the revenue was lighter 
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than in the weriera half, where there had been little or no 
increase. 

In the latter view he was Justified by the result , but hti 
hopes regarding the popularity of the settlement were not ful¬ 
filled. The Hoard of Revenue submitted it to Government for 
sanction; but the Lieutenftnt-Governor, noticing that there had 
been far more petitions against the assessment than from any 
other district, refused to confirm it without further investigation. 
Great difficulty was experienced in realising the Government 
demand; in 16 estates the samindars refused to engage, 29 were 
sold for arrears, 46 were farmed, and 3S were transferred by sale, 
while from 1S4.1 to 1544 revenue to the amount of Bs. 6,239 had 
to be remitted. Consequently in 1S43 Mr. John Thornton was 
deputed to revise the settlement. Ho came to the conclusion that 
operations had been unduly hurried, and that the information 
collected -waft insufficient- The general unpopularity of the 
assessment was ascribed to several causes. Among these was 
the comparative lightness of the revenue demand in Allahabad 
and the recent reductions made in Bundelkhand : the partial 
failure for several years of the rice crop, the staple product of 
the district; thu general decline, as illustrated by the decrease of 
productive power, the impoverishment and migration of tenants, 
and tho losses of the zamindari; and the high rat io borne by the 
revenue to the resources of the district, resulting in a rate of 
Rs. £-12-9 per acre, which was exceeded in no other district of 
tho provinces. Added tn this, he discovered numerous errors in 
measurement, regarding l>oth the irrigated and assessable area, and 
he further observed that inferior land, ordinarily sown in the 
kkcLrif harvest with c Aart, Or juar grown for fodder only, and by 
custom held rent-free, had been included in the cultivated area, 
bo that the revenue seemed lighter than w&a really the ease. 
Mr, Thornton, however, made no serious attempt to remedy these 
errors, or even to combine a reduction with redistribution. He 
simply reduced Lha revenue in villages where it hod pressed 
with exceptional severity, and the total decrease amounted only 
to Ra. 23,959, or less than 17 per cent, of the revenue. Subject 
to this modification, the original proposals were accepted, and 
the settlement confirmed for 36 years from 1840. 
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ihe settlement took place when the district was in a depressed 
condition, owing to the famine already mentioned. Thig was 
followed by a period of low prices which continued up to the 
mutiny and led to a fall in ihe value of land and a difficulty in 
realizing the (Government demand, Numerous private transfers 
were vfleeted at very low rates, but alter the mutiny prices rose 
and 3 ho agricultural classes regained their prosperity to a certain 
extent; farms and sales for arrears ceased, and land regained its 
value. During the period of settlement, sales by order of court 
^ere almost wholly confined to the Jumna par gun as mid amounted 
to 54.261 acres, or 5‘4 per cent, of the total area, the price 
realized being only Iis t 66,lSo. The extent of the area farmed 
for urn tire, also mainly in the Jumna parguias, was 64,0&9 a wes 
or 0 3 per cent, of the district; while the area transferred by 
private and public means combined amount I to 467,555 acres or 
46 3 per oenu while, if repeated transfers of the same land be 
counted, no less than 72 . ► per cent, of the whole area was alienated, 
Ihe p&rganae in which the revenue pressed most hardly and in which 
(be value of land foil to the lowest point were Ghazipur, M attain-, 
Tappa Jar and Kutia Ciuuir, while those which entered least 
were Dhata, Kutiia and Hntbguon. In addition to the figures 
given above, there were frequently mortgages, and in almost all 
cases the land passed into the possession of the mortgage, the 
transaction resembling rather a conditional sale than a mortgage 
in the English sense. 

In lS68 r after a senes of favourable seasons, in which the 
revenue demand was collected w ith comparative ease, tho district 
wan visited I y a drought, which in places threatened to become 
a famine, Tho failure of the crops and tho loss of tattle com¬ 
bined to throw the district back into the state in which it had been 
before tho commencement of the prosperous seasons The old 
proprietors suffered severely, and the moneylenders, realizing the 
fact that the value of land would be greatly enhanced at the 
coming settlement, endeavoured by every means in their power 
to compel their debtors to part with their landed property 
During these years transfers were again numerous, but Gov¬ 
ernment interfered to save some o! the old families from ruin 
Thu, the property of the Raja of Arthur and the estates of the 
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Musolniaii Gsutams of Gar hi Jar ware placed under the * 'ouxt 
of Wards, and when at, the close of 1STU Mr. A, E Patterson 
was appointed settlement offijer, he recommended that in addition 
to dire ;t management a summary reduction of revenue should 
be granted when necessary. The latter course was sanction yd 
in the cose of 59 estates, and revenue was remitted to the extent 
of Its. 13,517, These measures proved most beneficial and 
averted disaster from many of shy old liajput communities. 
Events proved that the fifth settlement was both severe and 
unequal, and that to these two most serious defects the depres¬ 
sed condition of the district was mainly to tje attributed. 
Consequently it was realised that in the coming unsament a 
substantial reduction w as inevitable, and also that such reduction 
must necessarily vary la extent in the different tra ta. 

Operations commenced in December, 1870, and were con¬ 
ducted to their completion by .Mr, Patterson, As before, the 
first work was that of the survey, which lasted till the beginning 
of 1S74. This consisted of a plane-table field-to-ficld survey 
conducted by professional antdns under an assistant sett lament, 
officer. Great attention was paid to the testing of the work, 
more especially while it was still in progress, and before the 
completion of the map. At the same time the village papers 
and statistics were prepared, For the purpose of the assessment 
itself the system adopted for the assumption of rent-rates was 
[hut originated by Mr, <J, A, Elliott in Farnikhabud. The 
cardinal principle of this system is that similar soils in different 
villages should l>e classed under one head, the tracts containing 
the various Boils taing marked ofT on the map, while notes ware 
taken of the character of cash circle and the rates elicited at the 
inspection. In this diatrii the task was somewhat arduous, 
owing to the great number of the natural soil division*, while the 
rice cultivation provided an additional ^t of conditions. This 
inspection was performed by Mr. Patterson himself, wine, after 
marking off the circles, analysed each by separating the sir and 
rent-free lands and Lakirg as his guide the rents for individual 
fields, where such were obtainable; as, however, most of the 
district is held in lump rents, ho endeavoured to ascertain hold¬ 
ings which conflicted wholly or mainly of one class of soil. In 
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*Eher ca*a of lump route hv analysed the leasts and, hy the 
application of [ho conventional rates elicited at inspection, traced 
the admitted rates, which, when applied to the various soils, made 
tip the rents of mixed holdings. In this manner he gradually 
formed average rent-rates, though the process wan hampered hy 
the unsatisfactory condition of the village papers, since it often 
occurred tout though the landlords and tenants admitted the 


correctness of the total recorded rents of holdings, they refused to 
do so in the case of the field distribution. In practice such an 
error is of little moment, us a zam,it%dar would never allow a 
tenant, for instance, to retain his gauhan and throw up his 
outlying area, but it created a great difficulty in the way of 
ascertaining the average rate for each class of soil. It has been 
already stated in the preceding chapter that the rent-rolls wore 
on thy whole reliable and that deliberate falsification of the 
records was almost unknown, but there were strong reasons why 
die settlement officer should not accept existing rento aa the basis of 
hi* assessment. In the first place, they were most unequal in the 
different park of [ho district, pargana Tappa Jar being dietrn- 
gutshed for rack-renting, while the rates in Fateh pur, Bindkl and 
Haswn were both high as compared with those prevailing in other 
district s, and very unequal in comparison with each other. This 
was the natural consequence of a severe and ill-distributed 
revenue demand, and as long ago a? 1843 Mr. Thornton had 
expressed the opinion that the rates of rents depended more on 
the relations between landlord and tenant than on the intrinsic 
value of the laud. In this case, therefore, the settlement 
oflicer preferred to deduce the rates paid by the great body of 
Industrie us tenants, whose rents had been disturbed by no 
accidental cause, to perpetuating the faults of the preceding 

Proceeding with these average rates, he obtained an assomed 
rental of Rs. 28,03,601, to which was added Bn. 34,920 aa siwai 
income. This represented an excess of 23-2 per cent, over the 
assaa determined at the last settlement. The share 
revenue was*,. .3,07,297, or 49 5 per eon, of the t “ 

genera! result being a grease of 7-2 per cent. Reductions 'wt 
made ,n every pargana, hut, as will he seen f rom ttc taUt J™ 
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in the appendix, the extent varied in different parts.* The 
average demand per cultivated aero was Ha, 2*7-4, ranging from 
lie. 2-14-G in Hlndki, to Es. 2 in Muttnur, In the Doab dis¬ 
tricts of Allahabad, Cawnpore, Etawah, Atigarh, and Mainpuri, 
which ware settled about the same time, rates varied from 
Eg. 2-10-S in Etawah to Rs. 2-S-i in Caivnpore, lls, 2-1-11 in 
Allahabad, IJs 2-8-5 in Aligarh and Ks, 2-1-9 in Mainpuri, 
Thus, despite a dec raise in the assessment, the incidence was 
higher ia Fateh pur than in any of these districts except Etawah 
and Cnwnporf, which were pretectal to a great extent by canal 
irrigation —a benefit which at that time had not been extended to 
this tract. The necessity for the reduction is amply illustrated 
by a comparison with the state of things prevailing in tiio 
other districts* In Aligarh and Mainpuri the revenue wag 
enhanced at the settlement hy I6'6 per cent- and 14 per cent, 
respectively, yet the incidence of revenue per acre in each of these 
d wtricts was less than in Fateh pur, where the revenue ivas decreased 
by 7*2 per cent., while at the same time there had Hfeen little increase 
of population or cultivation, and a scarcely more thou nominal 
extension of irrigation. On the other hand, the introduction of 
the canal had increased the irrigated area in Mainpuri by 30 
pur cent, and in Aligarh by 2S per cent, ; and, further, prices had 
risen by 50 per cent, in the bitter and 45 per cent, in the former, 
while in Fateh pur the increase was little more than 20 per cent. 
Notwithstanding the reduction, it was evident from the first 
that the assessment was high in relation to the productiveness of 
the soil, and it is clear that Mr. Patterson regarded a diminu¬ 
tion of the demand as necessary only because of the principle 
of taking half assets. For though ho fully admitted the low* 
standard of comfort to which the people had been reduced and 
the effects of over-assessment, he considered that a reduced 
revenue would Lent/Ik merely the landowner, lie recognised 
the U'.ed of redistribution, together with such n reduction 
Only as would secure an assessment at half assets. The 
former settlement was made, as was the case generally under 
Regulation IX of 1.533, at two-third a of the not income, or, to bo 
exact in the case of this district, at f>5 - 8 per cent. Mr. Patterson 
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held that the figures of the 1840 settlement wore unreliable, and 
that actually the amount takm was nearer three-fourths than 
two -third s, the result of this supposition being a rise of 40 per cent, 
in the assets. How this could lie the case is not clear : the district 
was in 1340 in a more advanced state than those with which ho 
compared it, owing to higher prices and hotter communications ; 
while during the currency of the fifth settlement prices rose by 
no more than 20 or 25 per cent, and rents by 23 per cent. ; 
cultivation extended to the amount of only two per cent, and 
irrigation five per cent. From these figures the adoption of a 
half-assets assessment necessarily involved a reduction of revenue, 
for otherwise rents should have rken by at least 33 per cent* As 
it was, the rent-rates deduced by Mr. Patterson were fully high, 
as compared with those obtained by more modem systems, and this 
will Ijc evident from an examination of hi a statements on the 
subject.* Following the instructions given to settlement officers 
at that period, he looked rather to possibilities than to existing 
fuels; and it WAS .^impossible to foretell that the prosperous period 
through whi :h the district hud lately passed would coma so soon 
to an end, and that the anticipation of a rapid rise in rents 
would not be fulfilled. Further, the statistics of cultivation and 
irrigation confirm the view that the method adopted in drawing 
the line of demarcation between cultural do and barren and 
between irrigable and dry lands was souse what indefensible* The 
decrease in the barren area has been extremely small since settle¬ 
ment, while Mr. Patterson's estimate of an irrigable area of 47-3 
per cent, has never been approached in practice; the highest 
figure reached, prior to the introduction of the canal, was 33 7 
pcx cent, in IS, T r when the cultivated area was greatly curtailed. 
His irrigable area was 251,798 a r TCB, and the largest amount on 
record was only 175,204 acres in 1891, so that the capabilities of 
the district were certainly not under-estimated. The fault was 
not his, however, but that of o system which pres or i bed different 
treatment for all land which could he considered as within reach 
of water. The exaggeration was greatest in the highly assessed 
southern pargaaiaa—a fact which rendered the extension of the 
canal to that tract doubly fortunate, 

• Ft Ml Settlement RbjwK, p P+ 13, 17, 65,1^ ~ 
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In practice the settle mint has worked more satisfactorily 
than that which it superseded, and the colk-ution of revenue bus 
not been attended with much difficulty, if the famine period of 
1S97 be excluded. Moat district officers have expressed the 
opinion that in ordinary years the demand is realized with ease, 
but it must !>e remembered that on the whole the seasons since its 
introduction havo boon fair,, the rainfall having exceeded tV 
avi-rnges rccoril.^1 during the previous periods, while of late years 
the precarious nature of the Jumna pargaaus has been largely 
counteracted by tho canal. During the SO years that have 
elapsed since the settlement, the transfers of land, judged by the 
revenue of the portions alienated,, have amounted to 39 per cent, 
ol the whole area, as compared with 72‘3 per cent, during the 
Currency of the assessment of 1840. The value of land so trans¬ 
ferred averaged Rs, 2-1 per acre in ordinary private transactions 
and Ks. 15 in sales by order of court; this represents u consider¬ 
able increase, tho former figures being Rs. 10 and Rs. 9-8-9 
respectively. The revenue is paid in four instalments, those for 
the khcirij harvest being due on the 5th of December and the 1st 
of January and thove for the tabi on the lat of May and on the 
1st of June. The settlement, was sanctioned originally for a 
period of 30 years, from the let of October, 1374, for parguua 
Fateh pur; a year later for Haswa, Bindki, Kutia Gunir and 
Tappa Jar; from the 1st of May, 1876, in Kora; from the 1st of 
October, 1870, in theGhozipar feuhsil; and a year later for Khaga. 
In 1900 it was decided to extend the settlement for an additional 
term of ton years, so that attestation will begin in tho ordinary 
course of events in October, L912. This decision was made before 
ibc district had fully recovered from the effects of the depression 
occasioned by the famine of 1897 and the preceding bat! seasons, 
and it was felt (hat time should bo given to watch the results of 
canal irrigation and the progress of recovery, although the local 
officers were in favour of an immediate revision on the ground 
of the inequality of the current settlement. It is certain that haul 
tho settlement being undertaken in 1903, the net result would 
have been a reduction in revenue. 

The demand has been subjected to some modifications sines 
it was originally sanctioned* as will bo seen from tho figures 
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given in tb c appendix.* 'Hie alterations have l^en duo partly 
to remieidoQs on account of land appropriated by Government 
ami partly to variations in ihe revenue of the alluvial 
iTuihulftj which are ilou.lt with tinder the ordinary rules. These 
vxahaU arc to bo found along thoGanges and Jumna rivers. In 
tho ease of the former the fluvial action is more extensive and 
more fluctuating than in tho riverain lauds affected by the 
J umn a, the latter being of e higher fertility and greater perma¬ 
nence. The Ganges alluvial ran ha Is number 34 in parg&ua 
Fatehpur and 30 in Kutia Gunir T Iasi settled in 1903, and J7 in 
Dindkij 26 in Kutihi, and 17 in Hath goon, settled in HH14, in 
ead h cose for a term of five years, and cover 6,819 acres with u 
revenue of 11 s r 8,595* Those along tho Jumna comprise IC> m 
Kora and 27 in EkdaU, setth-d in 1003, as well ns 24 in Tappa 
Jar, 42 in Muttaur and five in Ghala, last brought under revision 
in the following year; the urea being 5,124 acres with a revenue 
of Rs. 13,848. It should also l «3 noted that many permanent 
vatfAaJs have fluvial areas,which are not included in these figures. 

In addition to the ordinary land revenue there are tho ceeses 
a^iVLratin- M per .-oi,t. of the demand. Th.-g in, lude the r n 
per cent, local rate, which received the sanction of law in 1871, 
when it took the place of various old dues, such as the school, road* 
and district pest cesses, and the four per cent. patwari rate dating 
from 1889. The famine am of two per cent, first, levied in 1ST!') 
was withdrawn in 1005, and the^o twarl rate is to be abolished 
from 11HXJ* Ihe total amount thus realized in each pamum will 
be found in the appendix.* 


For the purposes of police administration the district ig 
divided at the present time into 20 circles with an average area 
of Sl G square miles. The arrangements in force at the time of 
tho formation of the district have been already mentioned. In 
18-10 these were revised, and tho tract was divided into the 
mne circles of Fatchpur, Haswa, Hathgaon, Kishanpur, Ghmpur 
Jahanabad, A maul i, Khajuha and Sheorajpur. Owing to their 
irregular shape and varying size, a redistribution took place in 
184 o, and ihe tko.va and rahsil boundaries were made to coin ido 
numlttr of circles being reduced to sev en, with nations at the 
* Apppndii, TWMb x. 
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first six pin?'-* ahove named and at I'iudki ; while there were out¬ 
posts at Khaga, Khajuhn and Jafnrganj, as well as seven atnull 
chftukta at variant plains. In 1850 the llindki station was 
moved to K&lyanpur, and those of Hathgaon and Haswa to the 
grand trunk road* After the mutiny the number of stations was 
greatly increased, each outpost. I icing mjylo the centre of an 
independent charge, while others were added subsequently. 
The existing IhawCL* are located at the four tahsil head- 
quarters, in the towns of Kishanpur, Bindki and Johann I sad ; 
in the villages of Aung, Kalyanpur, Malwa and Thatiaon, 
along the grand trunk road; and at. Gaunti, llathguon, Rhak- 
reru, Dhata, Asothar, Husaiuganj, Balunl!, Jafarg&nj and 
Am uuli, all villages of comparatively large size, except Khakreru, 
Their situation was determined upon in mcordance with the 
requirements of the past. For this reason no fewer than six are 
to l*e found on the grand trunk road, the chief line of traffic 
before the introduction of the railway, recalling the time when 
the police were liable to he indented upon by troops for supplies, 
Kb fewer than nine of the stations are of the third class, and 
threo of the second, leaving only eight as first class tkanas. A 
new scheme of reallocation is under consideration, anti according 
to this the area and status of all stations will Ise raised to th j first, 
flu^s and two sul ^inspectors will Ikj appointed to each. Under 
the provisions of this scheme thrre will lie but. 12 tAatwis, of 
which four will Iw in the Khajulia tahsil, throe in Fatebpur and 
Khagn, and two in tlhasipur. The stations to lie abolished are 
Jafarganj, Aung, Malwa. Khfijuha, Asolhar, Uauuli, Dhatu and 
Ivishtiupur* It is also proposed to locate the Amnuli station at- 
Chandpur, mid wav lietween A daub and Jafargahj, dial of 
Kalvanpur at Muslim r, arid that of 1 hartaon at Haaws, in order 
to bring the two !n*t within reach of the railway static tin. as the 
importance of the grand trunk road is now limited from a police 
point of view to its connection with the railway* Another 
object to lie attained is that-of confining ea'h circle Mil Lin the 
limits of a single tahsil, as the present arrangement, whereby 
several clicks extend into different subdivisions, has occasioned 
much administrative inconvenience, Seven of ihc existing 
stations arc built of mud, including those at Ilathgaon, Khaga 
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and Lalaali, which are proposed to Ijc retained, whUe many of 
the others are of a very inferior detscriptlou. 

The police force of the district is under the charge of the 
superintendent of police, who is assisted by a reserve inspector 
and one circle inspector. Tha civil police force includes 2G 
sub-in spec tors,. 3-1 head-constables anti 233 men, distributed 
among the various stations or else hold in reserve at Fateh pur. 
In addition to these, there is a body of armed police, comprising 
one sub-inspector, id hea 1-eOnstableS, and 00 men. Municipal 
police, including 33 men of all grades, arc maintained at Fateh- 
pur, and 40 town police at the pla :efl administered under Act 
XX of 1S5G„ There are further 7ti road police, patrolling the 
grand trunk, Banda and other roads, and 1,304 village ch<iuki~ 
dark 

Statistics of criminal justice and cognizable crime for a 
number of years will be found in the appendix,* From these it 
will ho seen that police work in Fatehpur differs in no wav from 
that of Other ordinary districts, save that on tha whole it is very 
light. There is more crime than in Banda, but the jieople of 
BundelkhaotJ, as is well known, are more law-abiding than the 
inhabitants of >he Doab and Oudh. The tables show shat the 
most common crime 'vi criminal trespass, while next in order 
come theft and offences against the public tranquillity. The last 
of these is associated with the recovery of prosperity on the part 
of the people, ami as a rule is not committed by professional 
criminals, but by the agricultural uluses. Crimes requiring 
epe dal skill, such as the counterfeiting of coin ami forgery , are 
not frequent, and in this respect the district couipares lavourably 
with many other tracts. Murders and offences affecting life are 
not uncommon, but they often result from agrarian disputes, and 
violent crime, such as dacuity and robbery, is decidedly rare, 
cspedal ly as regards da oily by armed and organized gangs, A 
h(w cases of cattle-theft have boon detected in each year, but the 
oSW-e is not prevalent. The presem-e of a largo Run clement in 
the population, particularly in the Halhgaon pargana. accounts 
for a great deal of petty crime, met also for moat of the exciaeeuea 
in thia treat; the vkaukidara are invariably members of thii 
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east&j ng one else lining willing to serve, and they are the worst 
offend era in the mat ter of i I lie it d isti llatio n. Pol xc e work in Fateh- 
pur, a* well as other branches of the administration, haa at nil times 
suffered from the unpopularity of tho district, due chiefly to its 
poverty and the absence of the amenities of social life. Most of 
the thanas have no residential quarters, and there are no important 
towns or places within easy reach. Few good officials will stay in 
the district if they ean in any way manage to procure a transfer. 
Much hits been done of late years towards improving matters in this 
respect by building bungalows and renovating the existing 
accommodation; but the tack of continuity of administration by 
superior officers tends to result in oil indifferent subordinate staff, 
while the lightness of the work necessarily precludes the appoint¬ 
ment of the most energetic. This may to soma extent !>e 
romed ieil by tho proposed increase in the me of the police 
circles, since it has Ijoen found that the easy nature of the duty 
has tended to demoralization. 

In former days tho district Imre no better a reputation for 
tho crime of infanticide than other parts of the province of 
Oudh. Various repressive measures have been undertaken from 
time to time by the British Government, and in }$72 the Infanti¬ 
cide Act (VI11 of 1S70) was introduced, its operations being 
con lined to the moat suspected villages. Ten years later only 
seven of these, with a total population of 3,763 persons, were 
still proclaimed, and tho number was gradually diminished, till 
in 1897 the measure was withdrawn altogether from the district, 
and. it may now be considered for all practical purposes free 
from tho crime. 

The district jail is located at Fafcehpur on tho borders of the 
criil station. It was built in ISill and is square in shape, 
instead of the more uhusI hexagonal or octagonal pattern, A 
separate lock-up for prisoners under trial was erected near the 
courts, bat this no longer serves its original purpose, but is used 
as a patwari school. The jail is under the superintendence of 
the Civil Surgeon, and the chief manufactures carried on are 
those of cotton carpets and matting. Notwithstanding its 
situation, the health of the prisoners is fair, but heforo the drain* 
age of the civil station was completed, considerable damage was 
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done at times by floods* The jail h as a a mull drain of its own, 
leu 1 ting across a nock of high land to the east into a depression 
communicating with the city drainage cuts. 

The history of extiise administration in Fateh pur differs in 
no way from that of the province of Agra geuerally, which need 
not hero be repeated. The excise revenue was at tirflt farmed, 
and this system was maintained till alter the mutiny, when 
Government distilleries wore gradually introduced, ami the road 
paved for the establishment of the ordinary distillery system, 
which now prevails throughout the district. The only suW- 
quent modi lie aliens of any importance in Fateh pur have boon 
the abolition of the local distillery in 18U5, and the opening of 
a bonded warehouse in February, 1898* Since the enforcement 
of the dry ago allowance rule, the latter institution has not proved 
a success, but it is expected that tho wholesale vendors of spirit 
will be induced by the recent modifications to make more use of 
the warehouse. The supply of liquor is generally obtained from 
the distilleries of Lawn pore amt Allahabad, and at times from 
Unao, Lucknow, and Knud a in the Pai'tahgurh district. The 
great hulk of the spirit consumed is that distilled from maAtia 
flow r ers and issued at 25 per c. nt, below proof. A detailed 
account of iho excise revenue for each year since 181+0-91 will lie 
found in the appendix.* From this statement it will ho observed 
that the receipts from country spirit have very largely Increased 
during late years, the rise being due partly to a greater consump¬ 
tion and partly to a higher rale of duty. The same table clearly 
illustrates the effects of bad seasons and of the recent return to 
prosperity* From 1S01 to 1695 the average consumption was 
18,209 gallons annually, and for tho nest four years it dropped 
to about 11,250, reaching us lowest point in 1896-97 w ith 6,4 1 VI 
gallons; while from 1000 to 1904 the average was no k^a than 
22,130 gallons. The chief consumers belong to the Pasi, Chamar, 
Kori and Knparia castes. The last-mentiomri people, a w an¬ 
dering class, spend the rainy season at their homos in the 
Khajuha talisil—a fact which renders the shops at Bindki more 
valuable then any others in the district. The practice of illicit 
distillation from mahm is common, as h m boon already 

* AjijH'hrJji, Tnblc XI. 
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mentioned. in the Hathgaon and Haswa parganas, and during 
recent years a number of cases have b en detected and success¬ 
fully prosecuted, the offenders hieing chiefly Puds and Chamois. 
Licenses for the sale of spirit ar- sold annually by auction, tho 
purchasers being generally of the- Kalwar caste, and, uith tha 
exception of a few landholders, persons of no great substance. 

The numW of country liquor shops varies from year to year, ihe 
highest figure being 152 in 1003-04. Tha two at Bindki fetch 
the largest prices, amounting on an average to Hs. 1,300, while 
the live in fatehpur itself are also of considerable value and 
bring in a combined yearly income of Es, 4,075* The annual 
values of tb shops at Khogu, H&thgaon, Jahaiiubad, Husaingauj 
and Ghoxipur are Rs. 930, Rs, 625, 11s. 50G, Ha. 315 am! Rs. 300 
respectively. Oa the whole, the consumption of liquor in this 
district is considerably below the provincial average, as calcu¬ 
lated on th basis of population, ami though higher than in, the 
adjacent tracts of Rundelkhaud, is wry much less than in the 
Oudh districts to the north, and to a still greater extent than in 
Oawni'orv and Allahabad, where the difference is mainly due to 
the presence of large cities. 

The fermented liquor obtained from the juice of palm trees IferiL 
is sell tom to be seen in this district. The variety known as acmihi 
and obtained frenn the kina jut palm Is seldom, if ever, produced, 
while the number of tari or toddy palms is ‘extreini ly limited. 
Consequently th income from this source, which is usually leased 
to a contractor, is wry small, amounting on an average to a con¬ 
siderably less than lis. 100 annually. In this respect Fateh pur 
resembles Buohlkhand and presents a great contrast to Allah¬ 
abad and Cawupore, In each of which thu revenue thus derived is 
comparatively large. There arc only three tori shape in tho 
district, chiefly patronized by low caste Musulmnua. 

The use of li mp drugs, on the other hand, is common, and Hemp 
in this respect Fateh pur occupies a position well above the d Lffv 
general average, resembling the eastern districts and Oudh 
rather than the western portions of the province. The drugs 
consumed oro those known as ckaras and Miany, the former 
finding more favour with the lower classes and Hindu Taqirq 
and the latter with Brahmans and Rajputs. Till within the last 
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few years the kind known as ganja was imported in large 
quantities, but since 1897 its use almost disappeared, while the 
amount of chara s has rapidly increased. From 1893 to 1897 
the average consumption of ganja was 2,S50 sere annually, and 
that of charas only 873 sera; but from 1898 to 1904 the figures 
were 66 and 1,530 sera respectively. The amount of bhang con¬ 
sumed is considerably larger, the total in 1904-05 being 12,350 
a«ra. The right to sell hemp drugs is leased to a contractor, the 
present system being that of auctioning tho monopoly for a 
period of throe years. The contract given in 1904 amounted to 
Rs. 75,500 annually. This represents an immense increase on 
the sums derived formerly from this source. From 1877 to 1882 
the averago was little more than Rs. 6,000 annually, while the 
figures from each year since 1890-91 will be seen in the 
appendix.* There are at present 71 shops licensed for the retail 
vend of drugs and managed by tho farmer. 

The amount of opium consumed in this district is slightly 
above the provincial average, as estimated on the basis of popu¬ 
lation, and though largely exceoded in all parts of the Allahabad 
division oxcopt Banda, is very much higher than in the province 
of Oudh. In 1904 the excise receipts from opium wore Rs. 187 per 
10,000 of the population, as compared with Rs. 483 in Cawnporc, 
Rs. 250 iu Allahabad, Rs. 154 in Banda and only Rs. 49 in Rai 
Bareli. Tho quantity consumed varios little from year to year, 
though it is naturally less during a poriod of depression. There 
are 30 shops for the retail sale of opium, tho licenses of which 
are sold annually by public auction, tho fees in 1904-05 amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 2,738. The shops in Fatehpur and Bindki fetch tho 
highest prices, while next comes that at Jahauabad. Sinco 
tho abolition of the official vend of opium, the income has risen, 
but the total has not yet reached the high figures attained 
In?tween 1S90 and 1895, the greatest amount ever recorded lieing 
37-2 maunds, fetching Rs. 16,472, in 1892-93. As is usually the 
case, opium is chiefly consumed by Musalmans. 

For the purposes of registration the district is included in 
tho charge of the judge of Cawnpore. There are four registration 
offices, jmc at each of the tahsils, in the charge of departmental 

• Appendix, T»blc XI. 
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suit-registrars. The average receipts from this source for the ton 
years ending in 1 905 were Rb* 3,027 —a figure which is lower than, 
that of the previous decade and approximating to that of 1881. 

Tho heaviest work is done at the Fateh pur office, where the 
average income has been Its. 1,328* while next to this comes 
Khaga with a corresponding figure of Efl* 1,273, 

A table given in the appendix shows tho income derived stunpi, 
from stamps for each year since 1890-91,* The figures sufficiently 
explain themselves and call for little comment ; tho total is 
very much below the provincial average, arul smaller figures are 
only to bt; found in the impoverished districts of Bund oik hand 
and in the Kumaun division, where a different set of conditions 
prevails. For the lo years ending in 190.7 the average total 
receipts were Rs„ 58,800* of which Rs. 44,900 or over 7G per cent, 
ware derived from the sale of judicial stamps. The average is 
very little higher than that of 1881, but of late years there has 
been a slight but distinct increase, which may without hesitation 
be assigned to the changes made in procedure by ibe Rent Act of 
1901, or to other results of this measure. 

Further statements given in the appendix show the annual I Denme* 
raceipta from income tax for lb. whole district since 1890-91 and lss * 
for each tahsil since 1897-9S. As in tho ease of stamps, tho 
figures afford a sufficient indication of tho comparative poverty 
of tho people. In 1904-05 the total receipts were Ks. 13,932 —a 
lower figure than in any district, except Banda anil 11 amir pur in 
Bundolkhand, and in the purely agricultural tracts of Sulranpur 
and Partabgarh in Oudh, which possess even fewer towns and 
a smaller commercial population than Fateh pur. The total is 
very much less than that recorded in former years. This is 
partly clue to a gradual decline resulting from improved methods 
of assessment ond more careful inquiry, and also from a decrease 
in the volume of trade in several directions, ns for example at 
Kishanpur and Ilusainganj, owing to the effects of extension 
of the railway system beyond the borders of the district, A 
more important influence, however, was the introduction of the new 
regulation exempting incomes under Rs. 1,000 from taxation in 
1903-04, the average of the preceding seven years being somewhat 
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over Rs. 22,500. The profession chiofly taxed are those of 
the moneylender and the grain-dealer, anti it has l>eeu suggested 
that the decrease is to some extent due to a decline in the money- 
lending business resulting from the greater prosperity of the people. 
Of the various tahsils, Khajuha contributes by far the largest 
share, owing to the comparatively high number of assesseos in 
Bindki, the chief market of the district, which dojtends on the 
railway as well as the road to Cawnpore. After Khajuha comes 
the Fatehpur tahsil, while tho lowest place is taken by Ghazipur. 

With the exception of two branch offices, at Jamrawan in 
pargana Fatehpur and Patti Shah in Kutila, all the post offices 
of the district are under imperial management. In early days 
tho duty of forwarding all public correspondence lay with tho 
zamindars, but this system failed to ensure safety or regularity. 
In 1843 Mr. ihornton pla e I tho district dak upon an efficient 
footing, instituting a regular postal servico which was maintained 
by a cess of ono anna five pies |»er Ra. 100 of tho revenuo. This 
was subsequently developed, till the amalgamation of the district 
itaf: with the imperial department, tho local lines uud offices being 
gradually taken over, savo for a few places in which the establish¬ 
ment of an imperial office was not considered commercially 
profitable. It is now contemplated to abolish tho district 
post altogether. In additiou to tho head office at Fatehpur, there 
are now 11 suit-offices and 19 branch offices in tho district, 
excluding those already mentioned, which are under the control of 
the district board. A list of nil these office# by parganas and 
tahsils, showing the class and management of each, will be found 
in the appendix. Thore are altogether 33 offices, as compared 
with 31 in 1881. Of tho lattor three have been abolished, at 
Budwau and Mandwa in pargana Hnthgaon and at Datauli in 
Muttaur, while subsequent additions have l>oou those at Bhitaura 
and Jamrawan in Fatehpur, Bahua in Ay a Sah, Chheolaha in 
Hathgaon and Patti Shah in Kutila. Tho mails are carried tvs 
far as possible by rail, and in other cases by runners, lnsing 
distributed from the head office to the various sub-offices and 
thenco to tho branch offices of each circle. 

In addition to the railway telegraphs. Government lines 
are carried along the roads from Mauhar to Bindki from 
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F&Uihpur to Husamganj and from Kh&ga to Kishanpur, Then? 
are Government offices at Fatehpur, Bind kb llusaingauj aud 
Kishanpur, and railway offices nt every station. Beside these, 
there are departmental telegraph offices not availahlo to the general 
public at all the inspection bungalows along die Fatohpur branch 
of the Ganges Canal. 

The only municipality in th'.' district is that of Fnbeihpiir, an 
account of which will lie found in the article oti the town, while 
further details os to income and expenditure are given in tabular 
form in the appendix* * Its affairs are managed by a board of 13 
members, and the income is derived chiefly from an octroi tux 
on imports. The municipality dates from 1372, atnl is now 
administered under Act I of 1900, The operations of Act XX of 
lBoti were extended ill i860 to right places in the district, but 
only four of these Eire thus administered at the present time. 
The latter comprise the towns of Bind k I, Khajuha and Jahunabad 
in the Khujuhn Lahsil, and Ktshanpui m thi; south of Khaga. 
BSndki is the most, important, ami requires the greatest amount 
of supervision, on account of the collection and expenditure of 
the large navul income, th' 1 whole of which is *pent on she 
town* Khftjubn is rapidly declining, and if the proposed removal 
of the tahsil nad police-station takes place, it will probably be 
necessary to withdraw the provisions of the Act.f Further 
details of the administration will lie found in the separate articles 
on each pla :o, The towns which ware formerly under the Act 
are Kora, Huthg&ou, Hasainganj and Khagii. The withdrawal 
of its opera 1 ! ions took place in 1862. save in Liu case of 
Husamganj, which continued to be so administered l ill I0OF 
The application of section 34 of Act V of .15U1 hasliecn extended 
to Gfaazipur, Asothar and other places, The Village Sanitation 
Act (II of 1392) was applied to certain places in this district in 
1594. These include the Act XX towns, as well as Hafwa, 
Kora, Husaingaiij, Aaothar and Lalauli. The main object of 
the measure is to prevent the contamination of wells used for 
drinking purposes, and certain simple sanitary rules can i kj applied 
where neoessary, with due regard to the prejudices of the people, 
Jn addition to this, the district hoard spends annually a sum of 

* Afip'udLx, Table XVI, I f TlJI* Hep w*» eam*d cult ox the lit *’f April 1505, 
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Ks. 1,01X1 on a unitary works in village, the most important of 
whioh are we] 1$ and small drainage cuts near inhabited sites. 
The board also devotes a grant for the maintenance of 
ihe city and Sangaon drains described on a previous 
page* 

district board is constituted nnd .r Act XIV of 1333 
and consists of 16 menders, of whom 12 are elected, one being 
returned annually for a period of throe years while the remaining 
four include the magistrate a? chairman and the throe subdi visional 
officers. I he local board consists of sii non-official members in the 
Fatehpur and Ghaxlpur talisdls, and nine in Khag& and Khajuha, 
The eiecutivt- work of the district board is performed by thu flccro- 
tary, who is usually one of the subdivisional magistrate^ and is 
controlled by the chairman. The business disposed of at the 
board meetings is usually of a formal nature, tho private members 
as a rate giving little zLSsistatue in tho supervision of works, 
inspection of schools> and other matters. The functions of the 
board comprise tho management of local institutions outside the 
municipal area, sunk M loml roads, schools, dispensaries, femes 
cattle-pounds and the like. Details of the income and e *pen-! 
diture of the board under the most important heads for each year 
since 1890-91 will lie found in tho append ii, * 

The most important work of the board is non neutral with 
education. I'ho distri t was for a long time somewhat backward 
m this respect, as for a considerable period after an Delation 
there were no Government schools in Fateh pur, and the oniv 
means of elocution were those provided by indigenous institutions 
of little value. ITieae were fairly numerous, for as early as [8-)1 
there wore as many as 302 such schools with 2,,383 pupils T1 ,]. 
instruction imparted was not of „ high order, and eieept in a 
fow Sanskrit, and Persian schools, all that was taught was thu 
elements of mailing, writing, and book-keeping, tho teachers 
received on an average R*. 3-9-S per mensem, but even this small 
snra appears to to have been a wholly adequate remuneration for 
their services. 'I he number included an English school at Futeli- 
pur. started in 1844 and local*! in the eutcherry compound 
_Ihe largest school waa that at Khajuha, w ith on attendance of 

* Appcndii, Tabla IV, " ' 
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it is remarkable thaii. here the fees were jiaid by contract, and 
were not duo till the pupil’s education was considered complete. 
Apparently the iirst Government school to be opened in the 
district waa that at Kishanpur, which dates from I 860 , By 1 S 6 L 
however, there were seven town or purgana schools, 54 village 
schools and 442 unaided indigenous schools, the total number of 
pupils being 5,104, of whom 2,125 were educated in Government 
institutions, Plit-rc was then no high s hool in tk- district, that 
at Fateh pur having not Wa founded till 1862, when it was 
started as an aided anglo-vornacnlar school by the deputy 
inspector of the time. In ISO7 it was converted into aa&i&Of 
high school of the inferior grade. It was locates! in a building 
erected during the mutiny us a barrack for troops, an old unsub¬ 
stantial structure situated next to the dispensary and other 
buildings to the west of the town on tho grand trunk road; 
This has, however, been rebuilt. The school is maintained 
entirely from tho funds of the district board. Tn 1S71 the 
number of Gov eminent schools had risen to 144 with 4,207 
pupils, f ncl ud i ng seven g iris* s 3 hools with 99 pupil &. In arl d i t ion 
to this there were nine aided and 108 unaided schools with a 
total attendance of 1,269. This improvement was not main¬ 
tained, for in 1581 the number of Government Institutions! had 
fallen to 107 with 3,440 pupil*, all of the girls’ schools having 
disappeared, as well as the aided institutions, while the indigenous 
schools numbered 203 with an attendance of 1,369, For several 
years the returns show no material change, and in 1901 there 
were only 1 Q 1 schools with 4,371 pupils, Since that time, how¬ 
ever, considerable progress has been effected. In 1905 there 
wore, in addition to the high school, seven town schools, j .39 
village Schools and two schools for girls. Further, there were 
aided primary schools, which are very popular with the 
zaminilart, a municipal school at Fatehpur and 115 private 
schools with an attendance of 1,039. Statistics of education 
since 1896-97, as wall as a list of nil the schools in the district 
in 1905, will be found in the appendix. * The town schools are 
located at Fatehpur, Ilaswa, Ilathgaon, Kishanpur, Bindki, 
Jahanabad ami Sah. There were formerly similar schools at 


• Apf udJi, Tall* mil, wt tr { . 
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iluaaiuganj, Khajuha and Manila, but these have lieen replaced 
by tK l j newer institutions at Haswa, F&tehpur and Halhgaon, 
The standard of teaching is up 10 that of the vernacular final 
examination, and to each school there is a boarding-house attached. 
Tho girls’ schools include the model school at Fatehpur, those at 
Salon in H&awa, and at Deomui in pargami Kora, while ihore is an 
ttided a ?hool for girls at Kot, The majority of the village schools 
sniffer from the unsatisfactory condition of the buildings and 
the excessive cost of maintenance, but the grant made in lf>05 
will meet the requirements of n mu -h-needed scheme of improve¬ 
ment, The class and average attendance of ejy, K h school will be 
seen in the list given in the appendix. 

Some idea of the progress made in tho matter of education 
may !*? formed from tho returns of literacy at successive outlinera¬ 
tions, Statistics w. re first collected at the census of 1372, when 
it was found that. 12,763 males and two females wore able to 
rami and write, the total being 1-0 per cent, of the entire popula¬ 
tion, while in the ease of mates the [troportion rose to 3*6 per 
cent, It mav Is? doubted whether these figures are wholly reliable, 
especially in the case of females, but at any rate a considerable 
improvement was observed in 1881, when per emit, of the 
population was described ns literate, comprising 5 6 per cent, 
of the males and -05 per cent, of females. Since that, time progress 
has been steadily maintained, fn 1801 the proportion of literate 
males ha I risen to 5*9 per cant, and of females to '06 per cent, 
while at the last census the figures were 7*t£ and '07 per cent, 
respectively. These results show that Fatehpur has now attained 
a position in the matter of education which is far superior to 
that of the province generally, the figure of literacy being exceeded 
in hut few district which do not contain large cities. While 
of the total population 3'78 per cent, are able to read and write, 
the proportion is considerably higher in. the case of Musulmans 
than of Hindus, the respective figures being 1-00 and 3-64 per 
cent. This* is probably the case beoause education is still chiefly 
con fined to the higher castes, while Mtisalmnns also are compara¬ 
tively more numerous in tho towns chan in the villages. The 
character usually employed is the Nsgri, about one in seven 
literate person* being conversant with the Persian script. English 
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oducation haa male little progress, and in this connection 
Fateh pur is more backward than most districts. 

The maintenance of hospitals and other medical institutions il* Hp rt n i* 
is entrusts! to the district hoard, but the supervision i* in the #a ^' 
hands of the civil surgeon, A surgeon was posted to Fatchpur in 

J t but && medical i hargo wfli vested in the collector, 

who, in iSm } made pathetic appeals for advice in treating the 
numerous patients at the Jail: his whole stock of medicine 
consisting of powders. At Fatchpur there is a general chari¬ 
table dispensary, which was established soon after the mutiny, 
and is In the charge of an assistant surgeon, (.lose to it is the 
DuffArin hospital for women, opened in 1893, under the manage¬ 
ment of a lady doctor. This institution received a Government 
grant, and woa dependent to the extent of lis. 50 a month on 
subscriptions; but as great difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
the necessary support, largely owing to the comparative absence 
of wealthy residents, it was closed in 1905 and reopened us a 
branch of the charitable dispensary. In addition to these, there 
are the departmental dispensaries maintained at the jail and in 
the police lints. Outside the headquarters station there are only 
two branch dispensaries, at Eindki and Kliaga, the former dating 
from Juno 1898, and the latter from November of the same year. 

The canal department maintains a small dispensary at Daryamau 
near Khakbreru, 

Hii-iv is a smalt amount of na&ul property in the district. 
but that entrusted to the district board consists only of the town 
lands of Khajuha, which bring in Iis T 258 annually, and the 
Qazi J s tank at Haswa. Other properties coming under this 
bead include the Bindfci bazar, which is managed |>y tho district 
magistrate, the annual income, which amounts to lis. 4JMJ 
being credited and expended with the town fund. Other wtztd 
lands are the sites of the old forts at Kora, Gha^ipur, p a i n f 
Kalan, and Muttaur, which are haaud for small sums. The 
etmai at Lalanli is let out for lis. G annually to tho Bhatiaras, 
who Occupy a great portion of it, ra there arc few travellers. The 
only whole mttfcad in the district which comes under the head of 
tvtstd is that of Bagh Badshahi at Khajuha, and some account 
oi this, us well os of the m$iU bazar at Bindki, will bo found 
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in the respective' articles on them} p!tice.^. At the present time, 
ihero are no mahoZs held directly by GovwJUliwit in the district, 
and only three, in pafgana Kora, are free from revenue, these 
having been grants I for maintenance prior to the introduction ol 
British rule. Th re are, however, several small plots in 

different parts of the district, but none is of sufficient size or 
importance to deserve separate mention. 

In 1905 the district possessed 24 cattle-pounds, all of which 
are under the management of the district board, with the single 
exception of that at Fateh pur itself, the control and income of 
which are held by the municipality. These pounds are located at 
all the police-stations except Aung and Malwa, and at some of 
the larger villages such as llaswa, Fhandpur, Sheorajpur. Kun- 
warpur, Ju.iihan and Bahuo. Several of these have been in 
existence for many years, hut the number has lately Ikjcu 
increased; up to 1391 they were under the direct control of the 
magistrate, but were then handed over to the district board. 
There is no record as to the date of foundation of the pounds at 
Kitaj utia, Kunwarpur, Jafarganj and Kinhanpur, but probably 
none of these is older than the pound at Bindki, which was 
instituted in 13t>2. Three years later those nt Fatehpur, Husain- 
ganj, Sheorajpur, Ghaxipur, LaUuK, Hathgaon and Kbakrem 
were started, and the next to be added wore Jahanabud and Amanii 
in 1S7H. The Asothar pound followed in 1354, and that at 
Kk -.rg in 1S3G. Since the transfer of management to tho district 
board now pounds have been established at G&unti, Knlyaiipur 
and Ttiuriaon in lS93j at Dfaata and Haswa in I3b3 j a! Bnbua 
in 1904: and at Chandpur and Junihan in 1905. 
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The most noticeable objects of antiquarian interest are the Anoint. 
Hindu temples at TiaduK and Jinhua, both not later than 
the tenth century A,D. ; the Hindu columns at Hathgaon, of 
equally early character and subsequently utilized for a mosque; 
ami the Jain or Buddhist sculptures at Aeothar and many other 
places. No detailed examination of the numerous old sites 
in this district haa been made, and it is thus impossible 
to give a connected history of the pre-Muhammad an period. 

General ( umiingham was once disposed to identify Asni with 
O-yu-to, a site visited by Hiuen Tsinng f the Chinese traveller, 
but abandoned the identification after visiting the place.* 

Dr. Hoey suggests that it is -'O-yo-mu-khi, which he tmns- 
Htewtes as Ashva-mukha, and oonnocte with the Ashvine, 
sons of Surya, born from the nostrils of a mare.f This 
transliteration, however, omits the aspirate attached to the first 
letter and the Chinese syllables are usually taken as the 
equivalent of IIaya*mukho. The first definite historical state* 
meut which can bo made is that an inscribed pillar from 
Asni records the name of Mahipala of Kauauj, with the date 974 
Sam hat or 917 A.X).£ Asm has generally l>een regarded as the 
place whore Jai Chaml of Knnauj concealed his treasure before 
his last fight with Muhommnd bin Sam, Lut Zafarabad in the 
Jaunpur district appears to l>e a more probable identification of 
the town mentioned in the Taj-ul-m(m$ir f § The reasons for this 
will I jo given more fully in the Jaunpur volume. Moreover the 
Aani in this district, though very possibly a place of some anti* 
qulty, contains no architectural or other remains which could 
be connected with on important fortress. 

*4. 9 . N. I.. XVII, 99. j tJ.A. 9. B.,1900, p. 

| juif. Ant,, ISS7. p. 178 j Xpjjrapkia Indict, I. 171 j sc** aLo J. It, A, g_ r 
Bombsiy. p. 40C, for a diBCQlfljoH of ilia hiaterj of tlifl dj-fl&sty, 

§B. H. L, 11.333. 
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For the curly history of the district we have to rely on the 
vaguest traditions, and even t ht;ct- are Arranty. ft would npjH.'ar that 
the Rajputs were established here at a very early date, ( Specially tho 
Gautama ol Kora and Argal, who were connected with the ruling 
families at Kanauj. The story of the Gautama has been narrated 
already in Chapter III, and there is nothing further to add- They 
seem to have hold the whole of the western half of the district, 
while the rest came into the possess ion of various tribes. Of t ho 
aboriginals wo hear nothing. The only reference to the Bhata, 
who wore ubiquitous in Oudh and the eastern districts, is in con¬ 
nection with the capture of Kot by early Musa!man invaders, who 
formed part of the very elastic forces of Saiyid Salar MaS&ud. 
The kings of Knuauj appear to have exercised thoir sovereignty 
most effectively along the Ganges, probably on account of the 
cleans of communication afforded by the river. In rho interior 
the Rhars and other races remained unsubdued, perhaps paying 
tribute so long as the power of the Baja was in the ascendant, 
but at other times holding an independent state. Here in Fateh- 
pur the Rajput dominion was uphold to the last, us the tract lay 
in close proximity to the forts of Kara and Manikpur, so that 
when the MuaalnLon invasions caused the overthrow of the 
ancient dynasties, the district foil at once under the sway of the 
new-comers. This was particularly the case in the eastern portion, 
which lies so near to Karo, the seat of the local government for many 
centuries. The western parganas were lose accessible and there¬ 
fore less subject to conquest, so that the traditional maintenance 
of the Gautam power may very possibly rest on solid foundations. 
No other chin of Rajputs appears ro have risen to any eminence, 
and even the Khichars, who played so prominent a part in the 
history of Fatehpur in later times, attribute thoir rise to pure 
accident. Tho old temples along the course of the Rind, at 
Bahua, Tiiiduli and elsewhere, may probably be assigned to 
the Gautams, though: no inscriptions have as yet been discovered 
to show their authorship. 

The overthrow of the kingdom of Kanauj by tho Muham¬ 
madan armies Inti an immediate effect on Fatehpur* In 1114 
M ohamm ad Sam, with his famous lieutenant, Qutb-ud-din 
Aibak, captured Benares, and then relumed to Dehli, but apparently 
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the furthest permanent post o ;eupi«d waa Koil. But eight years 
later Kalinjar fall and wusplaxd under el governor, Hizabr-tictalm 
Hasan Antal, and Oudh and Bihar has in the charge of Muham¬ 
mad Bakhti&r Khiljt,.go that the district by that time have 
Wu thoroughly subjugated.* In 1226 Nasir-ud-dim Mahmud 
completed the conquest of Oudh, and a fuw years later Kara is 
mentioned as the capital of a proving e.f From this point 
onwardstbe history of Fatehpur is practically identical with that 
of Allahabad, in which the Scat of government lay. The place 
itself is frequently meiitioned r but none of thu events narrated in 
connection with it have anything to do with Fatehpttr. Whether 
Kora was included in Kara or Kanauj cannot be determined,. but 
probably the boundaries of the different provinces varied from 
time to time, the chief fa -tor being the personality of the governor. 
In 1245 Ulugh Khan marched from Kanauj to Kara, ravaging 
the country and slaughtering the Hindus, and it was on this 
Occasion (hat the defeat of the mysterious chieftain, styled 
Daluki Mnlukj in the chronicles, took place. J It might be sug- 
ge*ted that this was a Oautam Raja, but the mention of hills and 
difficult defiles, which formed his places of refuge, iioints rather to 
Buiid'dkhand than the Doab. In 1253 Kura was given to Ulugh 
Khan's brother, Mubarak Alb&k, but two years later the pro¬ 
vince was invaded by the rebel, K a thigh Khan, w r ho passed 
through the district on his way from Oudh to Kalin jar. Kura 
remained, however, under the control of Ulugh Khan, w ho after¬ 
wards became the Bultan Balkan, his position Iwing strengthened 
in this direction by his intervention on behalf of Arslan Kliau, 
iii ho was appointed (.o Kara in 125S, The government included 
that of Manikpur, so that the connection of this district with 
Oudh dates from a very earlier period. How long Arslan Khan 
held Kara is not known, but in 1288 Malik Chhajju,, Balbau'e 
nephew, was sent to take over the administration. § Two years 
later he rebelled against Jalnl-ud-din Firtnt and assumed tho 
royal title under the name of Mughu-ud-dlu. He marched 
through the district towards Dehli, but was overthrown near 
Bud atm and was at tor wards banished to Multan. His place was 
taken by the Sultan's nephew, Ala-ud-din Khilji, who promptly 
* E. H. ( rf u, m. I t ibid, M3. I £ Ibid, 343. | % ibid, JIJ, ]3T\ 
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f ol ! otst-lkI in the footsteps of Cbhajju and raised a large army in 
Kara for the conquest of tho south, in order to obtain money for 
hifl intended designs on the crown. He then set off on his vic¬ 
torious campaign, leaving Ala-ul-tnulk in charge of ihis govern¬ 
ment** On his return, the old Suit art came down the Ganges by 
boat to Kara, where he was treacherously murdered by his 
nephew, Alu-ud-din at once left for Dehli, and on his access? on 
to the throne placed Ala-ul-mnlk in permanent charge of his old 
province* He did not, however, hold the office long, for in the 
second year of the reign he was made kotwal of Dehli and his 
place was taken by Nuarut Khan* The latter docs not appear 
to have spent much time in this part-of the country, hs ho was 
constantly engaged with the army, and his nephew, Malik Jhaju, 
held charge for a short period, though ho, too, was called away 
to the Decean.f To this reign belongs the inscription on the 
walls of the mosque at Kot in pargana Kkdala, this ancient record 
being in excellent preservation. During the eventful period 
that followed on tho death of Ala-ud-din we hear nothing of 
Kara, owing doubtless to the more absorbing interests elsewhere. 
After tho accession of Muhammad Tnghlacj in 1 325 a rebellion 
broke out in Bengal, and appears to have extended westwards us 
far as Kannuj, for the Sultan in bis march against tho insurgents 
ravaged tho country from Kanauj to Dalman anrl punished 
resistance with a heavy hand*! tn spite of this, Nizam Main, 
the governor of Kara, soon afterwards raised a second revolt, 
but was overthrown by Ain^uKmulk, who was in charge of Oudh 1 
and the latter himself threw off his allegiance to the Sultan, only 
to be defeated in the Unao district. No further mention of 
Kara is made till the reign of Flroz, who left his baggage here 
before starting on his somewhat unfortunate expedition to 
Jajuagar in Cuttack.§ He revisited Kara on his return to Dehli 
iu 1361. 

The next event occurred in 1377, when an important depar¬ 
ture was ma le hy placing Kara, Maboba and Dalmau under tho 
separate charge of Mardan Daulat Xasir td-mulk, who reed veil 
the title of Malik-uflh-Sharqdl This vras tho beginning of the 

* K. II. L, II, 149. i f rXd. 189. | I uid t H43. P77^, 3^ 

u Ib\4, IV* 13. 
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GWtarn kingdom of Jaunpur, which for many years was equal in 
power and extent to that o! DehIL Martian Daulat was suc- 
ceeilLtl in the next year by his son, Shama-ud-din Sulaimon, who 
apparently had his headquarters at Kara, He continued to hold 
the post during the civil war that followed the death of Firoa ; 
but in 1391 Kh waja-UTahan, the Wasir, was placed in charge 
of all the country from Kanauj to Bihar, and hy degrees 
strengthened bis position so as to become independent. He 
brought into subjection all the Hindu chieftains, and when the 
power of Dehli was broken by the Mughal invasion and intea- 
tine war, assumed the royal state in Jaunpur* He died in 1399, 
and his adopted son* Malik Mubarak, took possession of his 
provinces under the title of Mubarak Shah.* He only lived for 
two years, and was succeeded by hie more famous brother, 
Ibrahim Shah. 'Hie latter extended his dominions and in 1406 took 
Kanauj and marc ho l towards Dehli, hut soon returned. He hold 
the district throughout his reign, au l in 1126 determined to 
strengthen his position in this direction by attacking Kalpi, 
Having taken this place, he continued his advance as far as the 
Agra district, but retired after an indecisive battle with the force* 
of Dehli, In 1437 he added largely to his possessions to the south 
of the Jumna and elsewhere, but three years later he died and was 
succeeded by his ecu* Mahmud, who continued the policy of 
expansion. In 1452 he marched towards Dehli, which he 
besieged, but his army was defeated by Bahlol Lodi* Peace 
was made, and in 145 j Mahmud died and his brother, 
Muhammad Shah, ascended the throne, but was soon after¬ 
wards murdered, and his place was taken by his brother, 
Husain Shah. The latter was constantly at war with Bahlol, 
but was eventually defeated, and in 1474 his capital of 
Jaunpur was taken, an l the district again passed into the 
hands of the Dehli Sultan, The connection with Jaunpur, 
however, was no longer maintained, for Kara and Manikpur 
became once more a separate charge, and were entrusted to 
Alam Khan.f In 1493 liarhakbs incapacity brought about an 
extensive Hindu rebellion j but this district does not appear to 
have taken part in the rising, as Mubarak Khan Tioh&nl was 
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stint from Kara to seize Barbak and 1 1 ring him to ourt, After 
the death of Sikaudar Lodij another attempt was mark to restore 
the kingdom of Jaimpur by Jala l Khan, who seems to have 
obtained possession of this district, as he hold Kalpi till its 
redaction by Ibrahim Lodi, Mention is made by Fcriahta of 
another rebellion in 1519 by Islam Khan of, Kara, a son of 
Axam Hum ay mi Sorwani, who was defeated in battle by 
Ibrahim near Kauuuj, but the whole history of this period is 
very obscure and confused. 

In the beginning of I52t> Ibrahim Shah was defeated and 
slain by Babar, and a new era begins. But the Afghan gov¬ 
ernors were not subdued without difficulty, and Ha bar himself 
states that all the country beyond Kananj was in their hands.® 
A Sultan was chosen in the person of Muhammad, son nf Darya 
Khan Lodi; but in 1527 ilumuvuu took Jaunpur and proceeded 
to Kara, returning thence to Agra. This is the first specific 
mention of the-old Mughal highway, which in later days brought 
this district into greater prominence than in the past, when the 
route to Lho east from the old capital of Debli lay through thulh 
to the north of the Ganges. The Afghans followed close in the 
wake of Humayun j but their progress was checked by Bailor’s 
victory near Fatehpur Sikri. In 1528 Unbar act out for the east 
and subjugated all Ottdh, and again in the following year he 
marched towards Bihar, halting fj at Dakdaki, u p&rgana of 
Kara. J, f The Afghans again rose during hia absence in Bengal, 
but. on his return ho retook Lucknow, the enemy falling back on 
Palmum Brora this it does not seem that the conquest of Fareh- 
pur was very complete, and when Humayun ascended the 
throne in 1530 he had to begin afresh, for Mahmud was 
established as an independent sovereign in Jaunpur* Ilia plaeo 
was soon taken by the Suri Shor Khan, who quietly extended 
his dominions and eventually overtbrew the Mughal 9 near Kananj* 
the local tradition stating that bo was aided on this occasion by 
the Gautama of Algol. Shor Khan proceeded to Agra and Debli. 
expelling Humayun from India and assuming tho royal title of 
Sher Shah* During his prosperous reign no mention is made 
of the distri it, but it appears that it was he who improved 
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the Mughal road and founded th ■ various srarois along its 
course,* His auocessor, Islam Shah, retained his realm uadi- 
minished ; hut on his death affairs fall into confusion and three 
claimants to the throne fought with one another to their mutual 
nun. So far as any one held this district, it was under the 
sun) of Adit Shah; but he was threatened at ono time by 
Ibrahim on the west and Muhammad Khan of Bengal on the 
east, and the fact that a bottle was fought with the latter within a 
short distance of Kulpi proclaims the ineffective nature of 
his hold upon the lower JJoab.f In 1556, however, Humavun 
returned and overthrew the Afghans near Debit, where he died, 
leaving the empire to hie youthful sou, Akbar, The latter 
soon established his position by defeating Hemu. the general 
of Adil Shah, but the east remained to !>e conquered once 
again. 

Id 1559 Ali Quli Khan, Khan Zanmn, captured Jaunpur 
and Benares, so tliat it may bo presumed that Fateh pur also was 
added to the emperor's dominions.^ But AdiFs Bon,Sher Khan, 
still held Chunar, though soon afterwards he wad defeated by 
Khan Zaman. In 1561 Akbar marched through the district 
himself by the obi Mughal road to Kara anti Jaunpur, and then 
returned, leaving Kama l Khan in charge of Fateh pur and 
II us w a, which now’ for the first time are specifically men¬ 
tioned, § This mu had already Tendered good service against 
the Afghans, but was transferred shortly afterwards to the 
Punjab at his own request, ami his plane appears to have been 
taken by Asal Khan Abdul Majid. || In 1565 Khan Znman 
rebelled and took up his position ar Kara, where he was boldly 
confronted by As&f Khun, who reported the state of affairs to 
Akbar. Thu rebels retired on tho emperor's approach through 
Qudhu and Asaf Khan crossed the river and went towards 
Jaunpur to join the royal forces. He himself, however, incurred 
suspicion and (led through Kara towards central India, whence 
he returned not long after and joined Khan Zaman, Roth ware 
pardoned by Akbar, and Asaf Khan was restored to his govern¬ 
ment, Peace did not long continue, for in 1567 Khan Zaman 
again rebelled and Akbar proceeded in person against him. 
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mulching through Qudh to Manikpur, On this occasion A^af 
Khan remained loyal and Khan Zaman was overthrown anil 
killed at a battle fought near Kara. Akhar then marched to 
Benares and Jaunpur, thence returning to Agra by way of 
Kara and the Mughal road, the government being entrusted to 
Mu. mm Khan, Kban-i-Khanan,* For some years the district 
appears to have remained undisturbed under Mu aim Khan’a 
government, especially a a. there were now* no local chieftains of 
any Importance, the Gautarns having been completely overthrown, 
according to the tradition, in the defeat indicted upon llaja Har 
C'haran Deo at Kalpi, In 1581 Kara is mentioned as being the 
jagir of Ismail Qnli Khun, on whose behalf it was held by lliaa 
Khan. Ilia neighbour, Kiabat Khan, w r ho was in possession of 
Prayagj, now Allahabad, rose in rebellion and attacked Kara, 
killing I lias TChim. He failed to capture the place, but plun¬ 
dered the country round, and according to the historians invested 
the fort of Garha, which may possibly be the place of that name 
in this distriat. - | r Akhar despatched Ismail Quli Khan to quell 
the rising, and Kiabat was driven to Bengal, In 15M the fort of 
Allahabad was constructed, and from that date the importance of 
Kara declined. It is probably for this reason that we hear 
little of Fawhpnr during the ensuing years of the reign. The new 
fortress became the capital of a province, which in 1585 was 
entrusted to tSaiyid Salabafc Khan, Kundliwal. Shortly before 
Akiiar s death the fort and province was seized by Salim, after¬ 
wards known as the emperor Jahangir, who assumed a state of 
practical independence, although ho was reconciled with his 
father on his deathbed. 

During the days of Akbar and his successors the area con¬ 
stituting the present district formed part of the province of 
Allahabad and was divided between the two gar tars or Kara 
and Kora, The former consisted of a a ingle dastur or district, 
and the latter of three dasStirs known as Kora, Kutia, and Jaj- 
mau. 

The sartor of Kara contained twelve mahah } of which the 
greater number lie in the present Fatebpur district, although four, 
known as Kara f ort, K ara Havel i, K atari, and A that ban, 
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now inokded in Allahabad, The renaming eight corresponded 
closely with the existing pargauas, although in several eases the 
name has Iseen changed. The makal of Fateh pur Haswa repre¬ 
sents the present Fatohpur pargana, and at that time contained 
55,915 bighas of cultivation and wasassessed at 2,892,705 Jams; 
tho proprietary castes were Rajputs and Brahmans, and the mili¬ 
tary force provided by the pargana was 50 horse and l,O0i» foot. 
The Haswa m ahal also has undergone no change. It was owned 
hy Afghans and Rajputs, who contributed SO cavalry and 1,000 
infantry; the cultivated area being 42,521 bighas t and the 
revenue 2,123,661 tfctTJ'ts. Kntila was then, ns now, a small par¬ 
gana with 18,043 bigfaia of cultivation, a revenue of l.H19,234 
daina, and a contingent of 10 horse and 300 foot, provided by 
the Brahman and Rajput samiwfors. Hathgaon also has pro- 
served its ancient name and shape ; this too was held by Rajputs 
and Hrahmaus, who contributed 40 cavalry and 1,000 infantry, 
atid paid a revenue of 3,723,508 tftinu on a cultivated area of 
55,323 bighas. The only other pargana still called by its own 
name is Aya Sah, which has probably retained its boundary 
unaltered. This was owned by Rajputs, ihough the clan is 
unspecified, and contained 15,784 bighas: of cultivation, assessed 
at 545,766 dama; the local levies comprised 10 horse and 500 
foot, Tho present pargana of Muttaur was then known by tho 
name of Kunra or Koson, which is represented by the modern 
Kurta or Kundn Knnak, a village on the banks of tho Jumna, 
which contained a brick fbrt. It was owned by various caste*, 
who contributed as many as 100 horso anti 2,600 foot “a very 
large force for so small a moAaf, which contained but 11,782 
bighas under cultivation and paid a revenue of 693,187 ifems, 
The Gharipur pargana at that time went by the name of Aijhi, eo 
called from the village on the Jumna eight miles south-east of 
Ghaxipur, It was hold by Rajputs, who paid a revenue of 
1,624,034 dams on 35,826 bighas of cultivation ; tho military con¬ 
tingent was 19 cavalry and 500 infantry. There remain tho par* 
gun as of Kkdala and Dhata, which thou formed a single win kal 
under the name of Ran, a village which still exists some two 
miles to the east of Fkdaln. Dhata was not separated till 1775, 
when a special officer was placed in charge of the subdivision in 
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consequence of disturbances which arose totween two parties of 
KuriUia in the neighbourhood. Bari was held by Rajputs and 
Brahmans, who furnished 10 horse and 4,000 foot, and paid a 
revenue of 2,707,034 (fawn on an area of 50,728 fajita#. 

The sarkcir of Kora contained eight m ahala, of which only 
four are now* included in this district, the remainder forming 
part of C&wnpora. The mahal of Kora its elf, which is described 
as having a brick fort on the Rind river, was held by Brahmans, 
who had apparently succeeded the original Gautam proprietors ; 
it contained 124,740 high*is under cultivation aud was assessed 
at 6,771,891 dams, the military force being 50 horse and 300 foot. 
The latter numlier appears very small, a= the maAaf covered a 
large area, including both the present Kora and Tuppa Jar, which, 
ns its name implies, was but a minor subdivision and was not 
separated till 1772, Fargana Biudki ivas then known as Kirat- 
pur lvaciainta, otherwise written Kirahpur Kinar, It was in the 
possession of Gantnm Rajput?, who provided 30 horse and l,00t> 
foot, and paid 830,070 dams on 17,905 bighas of cultivation* 
Kutia Gunir has retained its ancient name, but in the time of 
Akbar was made up ol two separate mahals t which were not 
united till 1840, Kutia contained 12,179 bighas under cultiva¬ 
tion, assessed at 584,27 4 fAtras, while in Gunir the area was 
10,049 bighas and the revenue 513,497 dams, Both were held by 
Gautama, who provided a combi ned force of 50 cavalry and 2,000 
infantry* 

Uwing to the absence of any material change in the area, 
it is not a diJlicult matter to ascertain thu revenue paid in 
Akl ar‘s reign* According to the figures given above, which are 
taken from the A in-i-Akbari, the total cultivated area was 
285,535 acres, or almost exactly half the amount tilled in 1905. 
The revenue on this was Us. 5,80,479, to which should be added 
K?, 21,511 ussigaQ'l fts sugurghal. 4 he totnl gives an average 
incidence of Rs. 2-1-9 per acre of cultivation. In 1906 the reve¬ 
nue was ks* 1 o,0-l,20i b and the bidden 'e R$„ 2-0-6 per aero. 
At first sight it would appear that the old assessment was the 
lighter, but as a matter of fact the position is entirely reversed, 
a^ on a rough estimate the purchasing power of the rupee in the 
16th century was at least five times us great as at the present time. 
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Thus calculated, the revenue) would appear to have pressed very 
heavily on the land, but it must be remembered that the figures 
probably represent the oxtreme demand, and that the total was 
seldom, if ever, realized in collection. 

For the reigns of Jahangir mid Shnhjahan the history of 
£ atehpur is identical wish that of Allahabad, and no mention 
of the district occurs in the various annals of Lhe period* It 
doubtless played no considerable part in the different insurrec¬ 
tions by rebel princes, such as that of Khurram against Jahangir 
in 1024; but in the absence of specific reference to places in the 
district there is no need to attempt to sketch, however briefly, the 
course of imperial history. It waa not till the accession of 
Au rangzeb that Fatebpur rose to pro m i nance* When th at mo n arch 
ascended the throne, he was engaged for a long time in disposing 
of the various claimants iu the persons of his brothers. In 1G5S 
news reached tho emperor that Shuja bad marched from Bengal 
with a largo force and had reached Benares, after which the 
governors of Allahabad and J aim pur had surrendered and joined 
his army. Auraugzeh thereupon pro leaded eastwards* and the 
two rival armies came within sight of one another between Kora 
and Khajuha, the headquarters of Shuja 1 wing ut the latter place.* 
Before tho battle Baja Jus want .Singh, who had been placed with 
other Hin du chieftains on the omperor's right, treacherously fell 
upon the camp, but on the formation of the forces for action 
marched away towards Agra. The fight then began, and though 
die Saivids of fi&rha fought bravely On k-haif of Shuja, tho latter 
wafi overthrow n and his army dispersed, 114 guns, 115 elephants, 
and much treasure King captured, Nothing further of import¬ 
ance happened in Fateh pur during this reign, but after the death 
of AurangKcb the references to the district became more frequent* 
In 1711 Jahandar’s position was threatened by tho march of 
Farrukh Siyar from Bengal,supported by the great Barba Saiyida, 
of whom Abdallah Khan was then governor of Allahabad* Sar- 
hulund Khan heh I tho office of faujdar in Kora and Kara, and 
left hig post to joiu tho emperor. His place was taken by Chha- 
bUa Ram Nagnr, who also act off to join prince Azz-ud-din, who 
was advanoiug eastwards from Agra, Having arrived at Etawnh, 
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however, ChhobiJu Ham received information of tho disorder in 
the arm)' and the incapacity of the prince, aud accordingly 
retraced his footsteps, taking the treasure with him to Far mkh 
Sivar. Azz-ud-din reached Khajuha and there halted, throwing 
up entrenchments and preparing tor battle. On tho advance of 
Fnrnikh Siyar, ho was seized with panic and Hod, and his army 
was dispersed.* Abdullah Khan appears to have retained the 
governorship of Allahabad for somo years, and was succeeded by 
Ctihabila Kam. The bitter rebelled on the accession of Muham¬ 
mad Shah in 1719, hut in the same year died, and his ple.ee was 
taken by his brother, Giridbar, who continued to hold tho fort. 
On the arrival of the emperor, ho surrendered and was transferred 
to Oudh, while in 1721 the province of Allahabad was bestowed 
on Muhammad Khan Ban gash of Furrukhabad, Two years later, 
Muhammad Khan was removed from his appointment, which was 
given to twbulaud Khan, who remained at court, sending his 
son, Khanasad Khan, to carry ou tho local administration. 

During this reign Aram Singh of Asothur rose to power and 
acquired a large estate, his headquarters lining at his new' fort at 
Ghaaipuf, He then attracted the attention of Government by 
murdering tho faujtlar of Kara and Kora, Jan Nisnr Khan, 
brother of the Wiulr Qamr-ud-dm, in 1734, It would appear 
that A rani Singh died immediately after, for when a punitive 
expedition was sent against him, his place hat I Ijcoh taken by his 
son, Bhagwant Ran A large army was brought From Dehli 
against Ghazipur, and the fort, was besieged, but Bhngwant Rai 
cscap.'i! anil took nefugo in Asothar. Eventually Qanir-ud-din 
abandoned tho attempt and loft Muhammad Khan Bangash to carry 
on tho campaign j 3jut Jlhugwant Rai managed to got rid of him 
by a payment of money and then recovered his power, getting the 
whole of Kora within his grasp.f Ho attempted to strengthen 
his position by calling in the aid of the Marathon; but the only 
result of tins step was that Baji Kao sent a force acmes the Jumna 
to plunder tho country and then retire. His career terminated 
with the appointment of Saadat Khan to tho governorship of 
Oudh, Dutch pur being included in that province. The Nawab 
immediately directed his attention to subduing the refractory 
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chieftains, of whom Bliagwant Rui wag iho most prominent In 
1745 ho took a large force against Ghaxipur, and a severe action 
ensued* the Khiehur leader being at first succeeafud, One account 
states that he was captured by the treachery of Durjnn Singh, 
Chandhri of Kora; while another avers that he was slain in single 
com hat by Sand at Khan himself. 

After the death of Rhagwaut Rni, fresh trouble was caused 
by the Murathas, who were in communication with his son and 
bug jobs or. Iii 173G they overran Kora, though this was hut a 
momentary raid. The year before Muhammad Khan had made 
a bid for Allahabad, but he met with a rival in Saadat Khan ■ 
and though he eventually secured the pro vines, it was for a few 
months only, ns Sarbuland Khan was then made governor and in 
1739 he was succeeded by Amir Khan Umdat-ul-Mulk. In 1713 
Muhammad Khan died, and the nest year Amir Khan was 
murdered at llehli. The province was then held by the Nawab 
Wazir and governed by his deputy, Nawal Kai t svho in 1750 
secured for Safdar Jang all the territories of the Bangosh Kawnlis 
of Famikhnlmd. He was, however, afterwards overthrown at 
Khudagauj by Ahmad Khan f and the remnants of his army 
retired to Kora under Baku-ullnh Khan. This was followed hy 
tho defeat of Safdar Jong of Oudh himself, and Ahmad Khan 
regained a large territory, in -hiding this district, which was 
placed under Shndi Khan, a son of Muhammad Khan. He then 
collected a force with which to invade Oudh, byway of Dalmau, 
and attempted to attack Allahabad, held since Navral Tlni’s death 
hy Ali Quli Khan* The latter organized resistance and a battle 
en-mod at Kora, in which Shad i Khan was defeated. Thereupon 
Ahmad Khan came up in person, seized Kora, and then marched 
to Allahabad, Thaneo ha was compelled to retire by the advance 
of Safdar Jang on Farrukhabad, and his subsequent defeat left 
the district In the hands of the Oudh Nuwab, On Safdar .fang's 
death his son, Shuja-ud-daula retain>ad possession of the province. 
In 17t>2 he marched from Allahabad to Jajnum In fawn pore 
with the emperor, Shah Alum, whom he induced to make war 
on Ahmad Khun of Farmkhabad; but eventually a peace was 
patched up, and Shuja-ud-! Inula retired with the emperor to Kora. 
Though Shah Alatn was the nominal ruler, the real power lay in 
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the hands of the Xawab TTozir, and the latter was alone respons¬ 
ible for the quarrel with the English in 17G5. This resulted in 
the utter defeat of the Oudh forces at Bakaar, and the flight of 
Shuja-ud-dtuda to Allahabad. Shah Alatn joined the English, 
mare hi tig with them to Jaunpur, and Shnja-ud-daula. after a 
vain show of resistance, retired through Lu -know to Bareilly, 
and thence to Farrnkbabad. Here Ahmad Khan and the 
Rohilks refused him assistance, and 8huja-ud-daula proceeded 
to Kora, where he was joined by the Marathaa,* The combined 
armies then marched to Jajmau, while the English advanced 
through this disrri -t to the same place, and indicted a crushing 
defeat on the allies. The Mar&thas took to flight, and having 
plundered Kora, crossed the Jumna to Kalpi, and BhujVud-daula 
threw himself ou the mercy of his opponents, lie was restored 
to the government of Oudh, while Allahabad and Kora were 
given to the emperor, the fort being held by an English garrison. 
This arrangement was maintained till 1771, when Shah A lam 
proceeded to Dehli, only to become a prisoner in tho hands of 
the Marathas, He made over to them the districts of Allahabad 
and Kora, and this action was held by the British Government 
to amount to o forfeiture of his rights, the result being time by 
the treaty of the 1st of May, 1775, the country was given to the 
Xawab Warir of Oudh for 50 lakhs of rupees. For tho next 25 
years Fatehpur remained an integral part of the province of Oudh, 
and for the latter portion of this period its government was 
entrusted to Mian Almas Ali Khan, a moat capable official, who 
had his headquarters at Kora. 

On the 10th of November. 1801, the district was made over 
to tho British Government by tho Xawab Warir, Saadat Ali 
Khan, together with tho rest of tho lower Doab, Ilohilkhand, 
Gorakhpur and other tracts.f This action was taken in return 
for a guarantee of protection, and by way of payment for the 
maintenance of tho Oudh local forces, which were ultimately 
stationed at Cawnpore. The cession passed off without difficulty, 
eavo for the revolt of Ilajn Duniapafc Singh of Asothnr, to which 
reference has been made in Chapter III in dealing with the his¬ 
tory of the family. As already mentioned in the previous 
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chapter, the district of Fatehpur did mat then exist, but the tra;t 
was merely specified as a number of purganos, of whi h those 
constituting (ho western portion were united with Cawn ore and 
the West with ]Allahabad, In IS]-I the first step towards the 
formation of a new district was taken by the establishment of a 
joint magistrate in charge at Bh it aura on the Gauges. In 182G, 
a year after the transfer of the headquarters of the subdivision 
to Fatehpur, the tra it was constituted a separate district ami 
its boundaries have since remained unchanged. The general 
history from that date has been of au uneventful character, save 
for the interruption Caused by the mutiny of 1857. 

The story of the outbreak, as far as Fateh pur is itself TL& 
concerned, is but brief, although subsequently the district play ad ' 

an important- part as the scene of several ope rat ions that took 
place in connection with the recovery of the provinces. The 
officials attached to the district at that -hi me included the magis¬ 
trate and collector, Mr. Edmonstcme, the judge, Mr. U. T. Tucfeer, 
the deputy collector, Sir T. J. Metcalfe, an opium agent, a sab 
agent, a doctor, and three or four persons connected with the rail¬ 
way then in coarse of construction. Hie deputy magistrate was a 
Musalraan named Ilikmat-nllah, The treasury guard was supplied 
by a small detachment of 50 men from the 6th Native Infantry, 
the hen 1 quarters of which were at Allahabad. On the loth of 
May new® came of the outbreaks at Behli and Meerut, and eb>ht 
days later information was brought that the garrison of Aligarh 
had left for Dehli. The latter belonged to the 9th Infantry, a 
regiment on which great reliance had been pla-ed, and on 
receipt of this news the women ami children wore sent off to 
Allahabad, On the 20th and 27th of May, throe companies of 
the 50th Native Infantry arrived from Bond a, the greater portion 
of this force continuing their march under three F'nglish officers 
towards Cawnpore, while a guard under a native officer went on 
te Allahabad w ith some treasure. 

On the 4th of June tv letter was received from Cawnpore Sigma of 
to say that the mutiny was expo ted at any moment, and two 
days later exaggerated rumours of what ha 1 happened at Benares 
were circulated in the bazar, while heavy firing was hoard that 
ail or noon from the direction of Cawnpore. The past had been 
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stopped for two days, but the district had been jHjrfoetly quiet, 
and indeed the officials had remarked on the striking diminution 
of crime during the last fortnight. There were reports, however, 
to the effect that certain tamind-ata of bad character had bean 
procuring ammunition and collecting round them [hands of 
retainers. On the morning of the 7th of June the treasury guard, 
consisting of 70 men with 35 attmtrs, returned from Allahabad, 
where the mutiny had already broken our. The collector had with 
him some SQO matchlookmen, placed at his disposal by Shoo 
Day&l Singh of Jamrawan and Sheikh Ahmad Yar, and these 
were divided into two parties in order to protect, the pit and trea¬ 
sury, and to control, if possible, the sepoys of theSGlh. The detach¬ 
ment of the Gth Native Infantry and the jail guard were also 
directed to remain under arms. The Europeans, with the exception 
of the judge, who insisted upon living at his own house, wore all 
collected at <ho residence of Mr. Kdmonstone, which was barri¬ 
caded and rendered as effective for purposes of defence as possible. 
On the arrival of the 56th, the sepoys proceeded through the town 
to the treasury, and the matchlockmen nt onee took to flight - t 
they then began to parley with the treasury guard, but the native 
officer in command of the latter threatened to lire at thorn, dec la ring 
that if the money belonged to any regiment, it belonged to tho 
Gth. They then moved off, looted the treasury at thu tnhsil of 
Eolyanpur, and continued their march to Cawnpore, 

(Jn the Stb,disquieting rumours at Allahabad and Cawnpore 
were circulated, and nows arrive i of the destruction of the Khaga 
tahsil by some mutineers, who ware said to be mil rolling on 
Tabrhpur, while the accounts from other parts of the district 
betokened general confusion and disorder, Tha some evening 
tho police deserted their posts, but tho night passed without 
incident. In the morning of tho 9th, however, the bad oharue-i 
tors of the town attacked the treasury, but were driven off by the 
guard, and then proceeded Lo tho jail, where they were met with 
some show of resistance on the part of the najibs, supported 
vigorously by Mr, Tucker, Returning to the town, they loo tell 
and burned ihe mission promisee, anti then the dak bungalow. 
This was followed by a violent tumult in the town,swelled by the 
escaped prisoners from Allahabad and a disorderly multitude 
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from thy village around, The civil station was then attacked 
and the houses were plundered and destroyed, though the 
European officers succeeded in driving off the mob in a few cases* 

After midday HikmaMtUah visited the collector, accompanied 
by a large rabble of Pat bans and other Musalnmns, ostensibly 
to offer assistance, but in reality to investigate the strength of 
the portion and garrison. In the evening, hearing that the jail 
guard was no longer to be trusted, the officers resolved to abandon 
the station and to retire to Banda, which was still quiet,. They 
Bet out that night, and after a narrow escape from a large party 
of insurgents at CMUa, crossed the Jumna in safety, reaching 
Banda the next day, 

Mr, Tucker, however, refused from the lirst to abandon hie Mr, 

33nflfc9ff% 

post* Not only did he etUl trust the jail guard, but considered ijcvutiod. 

that it was his duty to remain at Eutehpur to the last. On the 

Oth he had attempted to quell the insurrection in the town and 

had shot down several rebels with hla own hands. What happened 

the next day is but obscured/ known. It is generally believed 

that he was attacked by Hikmnt-uLlah, but it is certain that he 

alone nod unaided maintained an obstinate resistance for many 

hours of the next day, taking up his position on the roof of the 

cutcherry, and was only overcome when the building was st-t on 

fire. To quote the words of the Commissioner of All alia bail:— 

is impossible not to u Imiro, how far it may be regretted, the 
heroic devotion of the late Mr. Tucker; nor is it much a matter 
of wonder that his conduct and his personal prowess actually 
succeeded in preserving, for a few hours longer, some show of 
order. Mr. Tucker, by his earnest and Open profession of reli¬ 
gion, and by his unbounded pecuniary liberality, had com¬ 
mand L>d the respect, if not the affection, of a large number of the 
inhabitants of the city, and when the excited niob returned is 
triumphant procession from his slaughter, two Hindus of the 
town stood out lief ore them and reviled them as the murderers of 
a just and holy man; it is scarcely necessary to add that they 
immediately shared his fate,” 

All semblance of government had by this time disappeared, The 
and so great was the general disorder that the majority of the g?™ e l r 
inhabitants were disposed to apply for assistance from the Nana 

Ur 
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u ti Cawnpore, os representing the sole authority then remaining, 
Mfl&y of the outlying tahels ami pul ice-stations were destroyed 
by the liands of brigands who roamed about the country, and as 
no military aid was available for some time, the restoration of 
order was necessarily deferred till a somewhat late date. 
Mr. Sherer was platted nominally in charge of this district and 
Cawnporo, but could attempt nothing till the commencement of 
military operations. 

On the 30th of June a detachment, consisting of 400 
Europeans, 300 Sikhs, 100 irreguiur cavalry and two guns, left 
Allahabad under Major Konuud of the Madras Fusiliers. He 
was ordered to relievo Caw n pore and to punish the guilty villager 
mi his way; he was especially directed to attack Fateh pur, to 
destroy the Pathan quarters, and to bang Hikmat-nllab, who had 
assumed the style of chaklacfcir of Fateh pur, and hud been 
attempting to govern the district in the name of the Nana, At 
the same time, Captain Hpurgin was ordered to take another 
detachment up the Ganges in a steamer; but the 1 otfer’s departure 
was delayed. lien and hastened along the grand trunk rood, 
executing; hb orders rigorously; but on the 2nd of July he 
received news that Cawnporc had fallen and his column halted 
near Sirathia On the 7th, General Havelock left Allahabad with 
1,000 European infantry soldiers belonging to four different 
regiments, 130 Sikhs, a battery of artillery and a small troop of 
volunteer cavalry. On tho Jlth he reached Khoga and found the 
place deserted; but having re-established tho police-station and 
appointed an officer in charge, Havelock continued his progress* 
In the early morning of the 12th he joined forces with Jli naud 
and marched that day to Bilandu, The wearied troops were 
halted for rest and refreshment, but immediately news came that 
the enemy wore in strength at Fatehpur and were advancing 
upon the position. The discovery of Have lock’s reinforcements 
was a great surprise, and the charge of the rebel cavalry was turned 
into an utter rout, Havelock immediately pursued with hb 
whole forces, capturing 12 guns and occupy ing tho town, which was 
given up to plunder, the inhabitants having all deserted it, and 
the only occupants l*ing tho villagers who had come in with the 
object of looting. The British forces continued their advance, 
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and on the 1-kh tended Kalyanpur. The next day they found 
tho rebels posted at Aung with entrenchments on the road, and 
their infantry protected by walled gardens, Their cavalry 
attempted to outflank the British forces and attack the baggage, 
but they were beaten off and the village was taken with¬ 
out much difficulty, although Major Remud was mortally 
wounded* The mutineers under their leader*, Jwala Purshnd, 

Tika iSingh aud the Allahabad Maulvi, fled in confusion to the 
Pandu Nadi, Here they made preparations to blow up the bridge; 
bat Havelock hastened onwards, and after overwhelming tho 
enemy’s artillery drove them in confusion across tho river. The 
next day the force marched into the Cnwnpor© district. 

With General Havelock’s column came Mr. Shcrcr, who Was k tubulin, 
appointed to the charge of Fatehpur and Cawnporo ; but little 
could be done as yet owing to the disturbed state of tho country. 

Not even the grand trunk road was safe, for although several 
detachments passed along It from Allahabad to Cawnpore with¬ 
out encountering opposition, this was not always the case. On 
tho 31st of October tho Naval Brigade under Captain Peel, with a 
small force commanded by Colonel Powell, reached Fatchpur. 

There they heard that the mutineers from Dinapur, to ihe numW 
of about 2,000, were occupying a strong position at Khajuha. 

Powell set out next morning, and on the following day carac up 
with the enemy, who were arrayed in the open on an elevated 
ridge; nn attack was at once made, but Powell was shot 
through tho head at the outset and the command devolved on 
Peel, who w ith the Naval Brigade had fallen upon the rebels* left 
wing* Carrying the entrenchment on the flank, ho cut their 
forces in two and drove them from their position, capturing the 
camp and two guns. Pursuit was impossible, as he had no 
cavalry and his losses ha l been severe, amounting to 35 killed 
and ’ uncled; and after regaining the main road he pursued his 
march to Cawnporo. 

Tho next corps to pass through tho district was tho Madras C-wtW'M 
Brigade under General Carthew, which reached Cawnporo on the t 
1-lth of November, having left tho 17th Native Infantry at f a tub- 
pur to maintain tho communication Vmtween Allahabad and 
Cawnporo—a necessary step, which was only now for the first 
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time possible. On the 3rd of December the women and children 
from Lucknow, as well ns the sick and wounded were despatched 
from < awn pore and passed in safety down the grand trunk roa/1, 
and after the successful battle fought at Cawnpow by Sir Colin 
Campbell, it was found possible to detach Cart hew with his 
greatly reduced Madras Brigade to command at Latch pur and to 
watch the Bundclkhand borders, as well as the Itai Bareli district 
to the north, which was still full of rebel troops. Before his 
arrival a small force under Colonel Barkery It.A., had made a 
raid among the disaffected villages of the district, had burnt 
some, and had expelled the turbulent villagers from others. This 
step was followed by an immediate improvement. The revenue 
began to be paid once more, and supplies were brought; freely to 
headquarters \ while Mr. I'dmonstone, who was now in charge, 
was enabled to reorganise the administration. Cart hew reached 
Fathpur on the l9th of December, and found that the expelled 
villagers had fled across the Jumna to join the mutineers from 
Gwalior, Jhanri and elsewhere, und^r the Baja uf Charkhari and 
a brother of the Nana. Operations beyond the Jumna were not 
yet feasible, but Carthew received order a to clear the Doah. On 
the lOt-h of January 185S he left Fateh pur with a small force of 
two guns, four companies of the Rifle Brigade, and 200 of the 17th 
Native Infantry. 1 teaching Jahanabnd, he turned westwards 
towards Bhognipur, driving the n-bvL across the rivor, and than 
pushed on to Sikamlra, Finding the country unoccupied, ho 
returned by way of Caw n pore to Fatehpur, The district w as after¬ 
wards subjected to constant incursions cm the part of the mutineers, 
and it was found necessary to patrol the entire tract. In March a 
moveable column, commanded by Colonel Christie, while engaged 
in tills task, moved down to the village of Cham I pur, m the 
rebels wore collected at Burauli in Hamirpur and threatened the 
passage of the river. By means of hie artillery lie drove them 
from Baranli and eet lire to the place, but the lack of boats 
prevented him from crossing in pursuit. Occasional raids still 
continued. On the 2Gih of March a body of rebels crossed the 
Jumna near Ilamirpur and burnt Ghatampur, but were prevented 
from entering this district. With the taking of Lucknow a large 
force was set free for operations beyond the Jumna, and with 
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the campaign of Sir Hugh Rose in Bundclkhaml and Central India 
She rebellion mj.iv Ijc considered to have ceased, go far at least as 
hutehpur was concerned. 

The a ml. sequent history of the district has been very unevent¬ 
ful. The chief Occurrences that have taken place are concerned 
with fiscal and administrative matters, and have boon dealt with 
already in tho preceding pages. Such are the revision of settle¬ 
ment, tho famine and other calamities that have visited Fateh pur 
from time to time, the gradual development of the various 
branches of government, and lastly—-hut perhaps the most import¬ 
ant' of all—the introduction of the canal, which now commands a 
largo portion of tho district ati' 1 will inevitably exorcise an 
increasing influence on its future prosperity. 
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AIJIAWAN, Pargnw Hatugaon, Tuhsi.l Ehaga* 

A considerable village lying in 25°50' N. ami Sl L Il f TC„, at 
u distance of six mill.s north-east from Khagu and 24 mile# from 
the district headquarters* The main situ lius at a shorL distant* 
south ol the junction o£ the old Mughal road with that loading 
from Khaga to Nauhusta ferry and Salon. Thera are three v HI ages 
of this name, that to tho east being known as Airawan Sad at , eo 
called from the Saiyids, anil adjoining it is Airawau Mushiickh, 
or the Sheikh* 1 quarter, while further cast is Airaw&ri Barui by 
the side of tho old highway. At the last i> ns us tha first contained 
a population of I,.S-7 parsons including Musalmuns, nnd 
Airawan Mushaekh Imd 1,139 inhabitants, of whom 413. were 
Musalmans, tho latter including th^ population of tho Sara!. The 
inhabited situ of Khanpur abo adjoins Aha^im on the south, so 
as to form a single township. This contained 538 inhabitants, 
bringing the combined total up to 3,504, Thu place possesses a 
lower primary school, a branch post-office, anil a Lazar in which 
markets are hold twice a week* A small fair id held in .lirawan 
Sadat in the month of doth* Adjoining tho bazar is a mosque 
with tall slender minarets, built by Bisaldar Farz&nd All, who 
received a grant from Government for his good services during 
the mutiny, 

AMAULI, Fargamt Kora, Tithsil KiiA.it/nA* 

A large village in the west of the p&rgaua, situated in 26° i f N. 
and 80° 20 1 E., on the nxunctalled road leading from Korn to Jufnr- 
ganj and F&khpur, at a distance of eight miles from Kora and 
42 mi Ids from tho district headquarters. Other roads lead to 
Khnjuhft, to Gfaatampur, and to Hamirpnr* The village stands 
sonic two miles fmm the ravines along the Nun, and its lands are 
watered by the Am anil distributary of tho canal. Close to the 
main site h a fine hut shallow' shoot of water, with the remains of 
a mound fanned by the brick maker* in old days in tho centre. 
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while round it is a wooded apa-.o used ua a camping-ground. In 
the village itself, which is u decayed Muhammadan (pnha, there 
are many remains of largo masonry houses and tom Its. Among 
the mine arc those of a mans ion, now in a dilapidated slate, huilt 
1>y a I hi be Brahman named Shuo Lai at the end of the iSth century. 
This man acquired great wealth as n bunker, and was appointed 
farmer of Jaunpur l>y Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the Resident at 
Brniures, He afterwards recuiml the title of Raja and died ill 
1836 at the ago of 90. '[’ho house is st ill owned by his descendant, 
Raja -Sri Krishu Datt of Jaunpur, but has long been entirely 
neglected, Arnauli possesses a police-station, peat-office, eattla- 
pouud, aud an upper primary school, close to the thuia in the 
centre of tine village Markets are hold twice a weak in the 
biwar, and a small fair known as the Krishualila takes pianola 
Kuar. The population at the last census numbered 1,887 persons, 
including 175 Masai mans and a large comm unity of i kali mans. 
The latter arc the chief proprietors of the village, which covers 
lj 177 acres and ha> recently been divided into a number of 
pattid&ri Uteihaly, the revenue being Ra, 1,972. 

ASM, Partia and Tahsil Fatkhpuic. 

This village lies on the banks of the Ganges in the north of 
lhe pargana, in 28 Q ;RN. and 80° 57'E. f at a distance of 11 
miles from the district headquarters, with which it in connected 
by an unmet ailed road leading to I [nsaingunj on the main road 
to Km Bareli. Tho river h hare crossed by a furry, and on tho 
bank is u picturesque group of temples, near which small bathing 
fairs take place at tho full moon of Kartik and on ether occasions. 
Asm contained at the last ocusus a population of 1,653 inhabit¬ 
ants, of whom GO aero Musalmnns and 29 Ary as; Brahmans 
form tho bulk of die inhabitants. There is a branch post-office, 
as well as a flourishing upper primary school, and a bazar in 
which markets are held* twice u week. The village lutui, cover 
841 acres and arc divided into eight zaminduri makalts, assessed 
at Rs. 852. The proprietors arc Brahmans, tho chief being Sheo 
Bhujun, who has done much to improve the school. 

Asni is a place of great antiquity, and according to one account 
ncuwrka the spot where Jui Chain! deposited his treasure before Ins 
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last fight with the Mosalmau invaders. Thy name is popular! v 
flerivetl from tho Asvfois, or children of the suq, and a ani^ll 
shrine in their honour bis been built and endued by the Maha¬ 
raja of Be imres, The old fort is said to have been oonetmeted 
Uy the founder of the village, a Uhat named Har Nath, whose 
descendants still survive, hut are reduced to poverty. It was 
from Asni that, Mr. Power, collector of the district, from ISQ7 to 
1869, removed the mscriUnl pillar which has been set up in the 
garden of the Fateh pur town hall. 


AS OTII A K, Pa t'ffit na and Tnh sit < i i f ajii i° tr k. 

A large village in the eastern portion of the pargana, situated 
tu 2o° i 15 i 'N+ and 80° (i3 f E. ( at a distance of uino itiifos from 
HEuuipur and IS miles from the distrfot headquarter*. To the 
north of the village runs the road from Buhna to Dhata, which 
here crosses the canal, and a branch from this food* to the 
Jlahrnrapur station on the railway, a distance of seven mile*. 
Thu v ill ago lauds are very extensive, covering 6,258 a-res, and 
on tho north and east are shallow d op res dona, in which the water 
used to collect and thus inundate the surrounding fields till tin y 
vverc drained off. Tho revenue is lU, 4,645, and tho proprietor 
ia the Raja of Asothar, whose house stands in the old fort to tho 
north-east of the main si to. This is surrounded bv a moat and 
ia approached by a raised rood running through the tank to the 
west and connecting with that loading to Bahramnmv The 
present sits was founded by Aram Singh, but the original village 
stowl on a brick-strewn mound a few furlongs to the south of 
the fort On the highest part of this mound is a small modern 
enclosure bearing the name of Aav&tthama, the son of Drona 
after whom the place is said to have been at first called Asvattha- 
mapnru. This was probably the site of an ancient temple of 
Mahadee, and man y sculptured fragments are lying about or 
have been built into walla, all dating from tho 9th or 10th 
century. On a small mound further to the south are five largo 
stoiio sculpture* of nude figures, called by tho people tho five 
Pundavas, but doubtless of Jain origin. Remains of another 
old shrine of tho same period wore discovered in 1879 at 
Sarki, half way between Asothar mid Ghasipur, and hero 
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ft very lurge fair is held iu Ptmgnn, in henour of JageAwar 

Muhadeo, * . . . A 

Arthur, which fur »ome time V» a Innmslred under Act 

XX .1 1356, contained m 1901 a population nf 3,300 persons, of 
whom 277 were Musnlmans. The prevailing Hindu castes are 
Brahman* ami Rajputs. The place possess* apolioMtation, post- 
office, cattle-pound, and a largo upper primary school- Markets 
are held twice a week in the bazar. There i* ** motion 
bungalow to the north near the canal, from which the lamia are 
irrigated hy meams of the Asothar minor. 


AUNG, Ibrgana BindkI, Tahsll Khaiuiia, 

Thh small village lie* on the grand trunk read, in 2G e 8' 
and 80 B 3*/ K., at a distance of 24 miles from Fateh pur and 
two mile* ami fl half to the west of the Bindki Rond station. 
Unm railed roads lead to Sheorajpur on the north and to Kora 
on the south-week Tho grand trunk road runs through the 
centre of Aung, the village forming a bazar on either side. It is 
remarkable for the comparatively large proportion of brick 
buildings, and in this way resembles Gudbrauli, an almost con¬ 
tiguous site to the east. The latter contains a large Thakur- 
dwaru and a fine mansion belonging to Lain 1 tdeh < band of 
Cswuipore, the father-in-law of Lata Har Firia Sarau, the lead¬ 
ing uiemlior of the Kalwar families of this pirgana, Aung 
poaaeseee a pel Ice-station and a military oncamping-greund to 
the west of the main site and adjoining the road, as well a* a 
branch port-office and the remains of a sarai, the latter having 
been replaced by a private institution at Durgagonj, a mile to 
the weak At Asafpur, three miles from Aung, is an inspection 
bungalow, cuid beyond ibis is the fine masonry bridge ov r the 
Tun tn Nadi In Gudbrauli there is a lower primary school on a 
mound to the south of the main road. The population of Vung 
at the last census was 1,197, of whom 04 were Mu salmons; 
Gudbrauli contained 952 inhabitants, including 34 Mnsalmans 
and « number of Brahmans, The village of Aung covers 503 
acres divided Into three pattidari and four mmmdari mahaU f 
and the total revenue is,K». 1.445 ; the Kill wars are tho principal 
owners. The place ju of no great antiquity, and it only figures 







in history as tHts soetio of ii battle fought by General Havelock 
during the mutiny while advancing to C&Wnpore. A h v Bud¬ 
dhist or Jain remains tiro to bo seen at Asafpur and in tho 
neighbouring village of Abhaipur, Between Aung ami Gudh- 
rauli is a small, but elegant, mosque erected by a dancing-girl 
attached to one of tho Kulwar families. 


ATJRAI, PargaiM HaBwa, To fail Faterpur. 

This large village lies in the south-east of the par gun a, in 25° 
4S' N. and SO® BG f E,, at a distance of two mik* south of tho 
Bahrampur station,, between; the two un metalled roads leading to 
Asoth&r and Naruiai, and 12 miles from Fateh pur, Tt consists 
of a main site with seven hamkta, and at the last census had a 
population of 2,ol9 persons, of whom 2,400 wore Hindus, 89 
yiu&idmans, and 30 of other religions, mainly Ary as, Thu 
principal inhabitants are Dube Brahmans, who, together with a 
member of Asothar family, hold moat of tho proprietary rights. 
The village has an area of 2, SOB acres, and is assessed at 
Us, 3,189, the prevailing tenure being bhaiyachara. There is a 
lower primary school here, hut nothing else of any interest or 
importance, In tho adjoining village of Tiksaria to the north is 
an extensive mound, evidently representing an old site, us sev¬ 
eral ancient sculptures have been discovered hero. 


AY A, Pargawt At a 8 ah, Tafail Ghaotub, 

This village, which with Salt gives its name to the pargana, 
is situated in 2.1® 50 r N. and SO® 42' hi, on the unmetalled 
road leading from iBah to Anti ferry, at a distance of three miles 
south of tho former and ton miles from the district headquarters, 
the village of Bairn a lying four miles to the west. Ay a is n 
decay ing place and at the present time possesses no importance. 
It contains the remains of an old fort, locally attributed to the 
Arakhs, who are popularly supposed to have controlled this part 
of die district at one period* To tho south of the fort, which lice 
to the vast of the village, is an old khera or mound, and in the 
village itself are numerous remains of great antiquity, in the 
nhnpe of stone figures and columns, such as are to he found in 
Arthur, Salon and other old sites. There are some shallow 
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Ifinks to the north and west, and the northern extremities of the 
village lands are watered from the Alipur minor of the canal 
Through the village runs a drainage lino of some importance, 
starting at Barhwun and ending at Dnndra on the Bari Nadi 
At the Inst census Ay a contained a population of 1,291 persons, 
of whom 31 were Mnsalmans, the prevailing Hindu castes being 
B&ia Rajputs and Brahmans, The village is held in (amin/fari 
tenure, part being owned by local Rai* Rajputs, part by the 
Kayasth family of hereditary qanvvfpit t E| tid the remainder by 
Bals of the Unao district. The Kayaaths reside in a separata 
site known as Chak Aakaran, which is designated as a separate 
matiKt, but is really connected with Ay a; it had a population 
of 34" per-itons. Then' arc also throe hamlets within the village 
lands, and similar detached portions, known as Chak Rasul pur and 
Chak Alipur, lie to the west, and north, while Chak Mirpur adjoins 
Chak A damn on the south. Those three hail a combined popu¬ 
lation of 560 inhabitants. There is a lower primary school in 
Chak Ask or an. 

AY A SAH Pargmii, Tahstl Guazipur. 

This small pargena lies in the north of the tahsil, being 
bo and ml on the north and northeast by pargaua Fateh pur, on the 
south-east and south by Ghazipur, on the south-west by Muttanr, 
and on the west, for a short distance, by Tappa Jar* It has a 
total area of 25,965 acre* or 40*5 square miles, its greatest length 
lieing nine miles and its greatest breadth six miles from north to 
south. The jiargana forms a compact area, situated in tho 
central plateau of tho district., south of tho Bari Nadi, which 
skirts the northern border. The soil is for the most part a fertile 
loam, interspersed with strips of clay, and in proportion to in 
size Ay a Sah contains more good land and a smaller extent of 
barren waste than auy other pargana of the district. In its 
general aspect the tract is a well wooded plain, with stretches of 
rice land running between raised belts of highly cultivated loam. 
Before the extension of canal system, means of irrigation were 
insufficient, owing to the great depth of tho water level below the 
surface; but moat of the area is now commanded by the canal, 
and the pargona will probably develop rapidly, being in all ways 
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tha beat of those lying south of the Bari Nodi. The latter forms 
the main drainage lino, ami is here supplement*! by throe small 
tributaries. The first rises in the village of Dugrai in Fateh- 
pur near tho western border and passes through R&rethi, joining 
the main stream at Rawatpur. The see out I passes through 
ITariapnr, Harrampur and Kachaucha, uniting with the Bari 
Xadt at, Banarsi; while the third starts from Ay a, and passing 
through Bankata, Paharpur and Dondra, falls into the river at 
Ballipur, These drainage lines flow in a northern or north¬ 
easterly direction, and carry off the whole of the surplus water 
oscept in a narrow strip south of the Gharipwr distributary and a 
portion of tho village of Bahua. The latter is cut off by the 
canal, so that the drainage turns into the Jumna. The minor 
watersheds between these drainage lints are marked by the 
Banarei minor, the Sah distributary aud the Gtiazipur distribu¬ 
tary, Tn the valleys the soil inclines to clay, and these parts 
suffer at times from saturation, especially Pundru and Fdiarpiir. 
iW of tha depressions, however, hold water for long after the 
rains, and there are no jhih of any importance. Generally 
speaking, the loam area amounts to 7 2 pur cent, and the day 
to 22 per cent, of the whole, these proportions being the highest 
in the district. 

At the last settlement the cultivated area amounted to 15,695 
a?rea, but this was unusually low, as the subsequent average has 
been 16,475 aeres or G3*5 per cent, of the whole. From JS79 
to 1884 this average was maintained and often exceeded, but 
from 1895 the pargaua deteriorated in common with the rest of 
the district, and only recovered in 1905, when the area under the 
plough rose again to 16,345 a-res. During the famine of 1S97 
Ava !8ali Buff-red more than any other p&rgazta, owing partly to 
miunmnagoment by tho zumindars and partly to the difficulty 
experienced in the matter of irrigation. The depth of the well 
water is great, varying from 45 to nearly 70 feet in the south; since 
the settlement tho area irrigated from wells has averaged 11 per 
cent, of the cultivation, but in 1897 it fell to six per cent., and 
it appears that on this occasion the water level sank. Almost 
all the wells are of masonry, unprotected wells being extremely 
rare. Tank irrigation has averaged 14 per cent, of the cultivated 
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area, but is less reliable in this [mrgJUiOi than elsewhere, owing Lo 
the shallowness of the jhils. Matters have been greatly improved 
iu this respect by the introduction of the canal, which now 
constitutes the most important source of irrigation and in 1!M>5 
watered an area larger than that supplied from all other sources. 
Tn the same year the land returned as culture bio waste amounted 
to i6-38 per cent, of the total area—a somewhat high proportion, 
which ia partly attributable to the large extent of rice land, 
soma of which can only be cultivated in favourable years* Tins 
figure excludes the grove area, which amounts to 7*7 per cent., 
proportionately the largest amount in the district. Small patches 
of dh(tk arc to l>e found along the drainage lines ■ but there 
are practically no grass lands, the river beds being invariably 
used for the rice cultivation* The barren area amounts to ] 3 1 
per cent, and this is the lowest figure in the district, owing 
mainly to the absence of any extensive (wr plains and ravine 
lands. 

The rabi U by far the more important harvest, exceeding 
the kharif in extent by 34 per cent*, the difference being greater 
than in any other part of the district* In exceptional years the 
areas are nearly equal, but such occasions are rare* The double- 
cropped area is small, amounting to only ten per cent,, Eimd here 
there hits been a distinct decline since the settlement, although 
this is probably of a temporary nature. The principal kharif 
Crops are rice, and junr in combination with arhar, and after 
these come cotton and forty m. In two-fifths of the rice land 
the jarhan or transplanted variety is grown, and els a rice- 
producing tract the pargnnn ranks fourth iu the district. In 
the rabi harvest the principal crops arc birra t amounting to 42 
per cent, of the whole; gram, with 30 per cent,; and wheat, with 
15 per cent., meet of tho remainder being sown with gram with 
combination either wheat or barley, Tho wheat area is fairly 
high, and wiLL doubtless increase now that the canal has changed 
the once precarious nature of the irrigation, which accounts for 
the large percentage of gram produced; bWra is, a$ usual, grown 
on the fields that have boon under rice. Of other crops the most 
important is sugarcane, which occupies four per cent, of the kharif 
area—a figure whic h is only exceed mi in pargana Fatehpuf 
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The standard of cultivation would doubtless he higher but 
for the presence in largo numbers of high-eiista tenants. The 
chief cultivating classes are Rajputa^ Jvurmis, Brahmans, anti 
A hire, while tho bettor husbandmen occur in unusually small 
numbers for so fertile a tract, Kurmia, Murnos, and Loci ha mak¬ 
ing up only 19'7 per cent, of the total. Of the cultivated land 
occupancy tenants hold 45 per cent.—a lower figure than in other 
parganoa except Muttaur, the area having do creased greatly since 
the settlement, when it amounted to GTS per cent, Tenants-at- 
will have extended their holdings from 27 -1 to 33*9 |*er cent., 
while 10'2 per cent, is cultivated by the proprietors, and the 
remainder in rent-free. The average holding is six acres in 
extent, and the general rent-rate Rs, 4-8-2 per acre, that of 
occupancy tenants alone being Ra, 4-S-6, At. the settlement the 
latter paid on an average Rs. 4-7-0 and tenants-at-will Rs. 4-12-7; 
the small increase is due to the period of depression which 
culminated in the famine of 1897, when the rent-rate foil to 10 
per cent, below tho normal. The revenue demand of tho parg&nn 
at successive settlements will lie found in the appendix,* The 
incidence in 1905 was Rs. 2-12-1 per acre of cultivation, Wl d 
Re. 1-11-9 over tho whole area. The latter is exceeded in no 
other pargnnn except Dhata. and the severity of the demand is 
due chiefly to the large proportion of loam soil; it is very 
high, though the introduction of the canal has rendered 
the assessment more equitable. The parg&m contains 44 
villages at present divided into 131 imhdte* Of the latter, 33 
arc- held by single proprietors, 65 in joint suruhvlai'i, 31 in 
perfect, and two in imperfect, paltidari tenure. Thu chief land¬ 
holding classes are Rajputs, Brahmans, Kayasths, KhattrU ami 
Miisalmans, but there are no mrfiindai'9 of great importance. 

The population of the pargann in 1872 was 17,203, and at 
the follow ing census of 1881 a alight decline was observed, the 
total being 17,155. During the following ten years tho decrease 
was rapid, the number of inhabitants in 1891 being 15,674. Since 
that time it has remained almost stationary, as at the lost census 
the total was 16,049, of whom 14,993 were Hindus, 1,048 Musal- 
mans, and eight of other religions. 


Appendix, TifcVi IX and X. 
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The decrease dine# the element is the largest in the whole 
district, amounting to ten per cent* and the density is only 301 
to the square mile. The proportion of Musulmnns is lower than 
in any other pargana excepting GhaEtpur and Dhata, The most 
numerous Hindu castes are Kurmis, Chamiiiv, Brahmans, Ahira, 
LodhSj Raj puts and Fas is. There are no towns in the pargana, 
and the chief villages are Ay a, 6 ah, and Bahaa. The tract is 
fairly well provided with means ol communication, being trav¬ 
ersed by the metalled road from Fatehpur to Banda and its two 
unmetalled branches; onu leads from Sah to Ay a, Muttaur and 
the Anti ferry over the Jumna, and the other from Bahua to 
Ghfudpnr and Dhata, crossing the former near Ay a. 

There is nothing worthy of mention, in tho history of the par- 
gana. It is not known whether at any time Ay a and Sah formed 
two separate subdivisions, but at all events they were united as 
early as the days of Akbar, anil since that date the area has 
remained unchanged. Before the cession, Ay a Sah was held in 
farm by Almas Ali Khan, and from 1801 to ISOS it was leased 
to Nawab Boqar Ali Khan, During the early days of British 
rule the pargana was included in the Allahabad district, and 
in 1814 was made a part of tho Bhitaura subdivision, which was 
converted into tho present district in 1S26, 


BAHRAMPUR, Pa rgana Haswa, Tahxil Fateh PUR. 

A small village lying in 25° -id* and 80° 50 f E., on tho 
south side of the East Indian Railwoy, on which there is a station 
deriving its name from the place. This is connected with 
Thariaon on the grand trunk road by a branch metalled road, 
and from the station two roads lead southwards to Narami and 
Asothar. The station was once the terminus of the railway, 
and the offices were built on a large scale, with refreshment-rooms,' 
engine aheda and the like. There was a dak bungalow for the 
convenience of travellers, and this baa been now converted into 
an opium bungalow, with sheds for weighmenta* The village 
itself ia insignificant. Tho population at the last census was 834 
persons, including 300 Musalm&ns, and the village lauds cover 
1,0 (b acres, assessed at Rs+ 1,320 and divided into two joint 
samiftdttH mahal*. The proprietors include a member of tho 
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Asothar family* Khattris, Brahmans and Saiyids. There is a 
post-office here* and markets are held twice a week in the village. 
Bah nun pur does not figure in history, but it has been suggested 
that it ia the plaoe referred to by Al Biruni as Brahmashk, which 
wa-i half way between Kora and Aphoi: It has recently been pro¬ 
posed to call the railway station Thuriaoii instead of Bahrampur, 
in order to avoid confusion with places of similar name* 

BAHUA, Fa rgana Aya Sah, Tahsil Ghasipub. 

A large village situated iu 25° 50 r N* and 80° 40 ; E„ on the 
east aide of the main road from Fatehpur to Banda, at a distance 
of ton miles from the district headquarters. Close to the village 
a branch u nine tailed road takes off, leading to Ghazipur, Asothar 
and Dhatu, To the south of Bahua Hows the Ghanipur distribu¬ 
tary of the canal, which takes out of the Fateh pur branch at 
Sidhnon* where there is a canal bungalow. At the last census 
Bahun contained a population of 2*207 persons, including 339 
Musalmans and a largo proportion of Knrmis and Gautam Raj¬ 
puts, A family of the latter hold the village in samintfori 
tenure at a revenue of Us. 3,523; the total area is 2,711 acred, of 
which over 300 acres are under water. To the right of the main 
road lies a series of tanks, which are apt to overflow in the rains. 
Rufina possesses a branch post-office, a cattle-pound, a lower 
primary school, and a bazar in which markets are field twice a 
week. To the north of the main site is a small encamping- 
ground, and close by stand a road bungalow' and a police chauki. 
There was formerly a regular police outpost here, but this has 
been abolished for several years. 

The chief object of interest at. Bahua is t he old 10th century 
temple, about two furlongs to the east of the bungalow. It is 
known as that of Kakora Baba, but was probably dedicated to 
Mahftdeo; the change of name occurred, it would seem, about 
200 years ago, when the fabric was very roughly and ignorantly 
repaired, many pieces of the doorway being built up into the ceiling 
and other parts of the structure. In 1887 Mr. Growse extracted 
these stones and was able to rebuild the doorway almost intact 
in its original position ; he also restored the plinth and steps. 
The tower of the temple is of moulded brick, while the chamber 
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below contains pillars, architraves and filing of carved etoue, 
as in the more perfect example at Tinditli The so-tailed Kakora 
is really a recumbent statue of X&rain, with Lakshmi at his feet, 
Brahma seated on a lotus growing out of his navel, and Seshnag 
forming a canopy over his head. Nothing is known of the early 
history of Raima, but the brick-strewn mound to the south of the 
village remains to testify to its antiquity, 

BAKE WAR, Pargana Kosa, Tahiti Kuajuha. 

A village lying in 2b Q 6' N. and SO 5 bO r E +I at the junction 
of the two met ailed roads leading from Bindki anil Mauhar to 
J&hanabad, some four miles from the tails il headquarters and 
eight miles from Bindki, An unmetuHed road runs north-west 
to Muutfa and Cawnporo. There was formerly a mrai here on 
the old Mughal road, but its place has been taken by a bazar 
which is of recent origin and in a very flourishing condition. To 
the north of the road near the bazar Is a new masonry tank con¬ 
structed by the proprietor; it is filled from the canal distributary 
which runs to the west, at times when the water is not required for 
irrigation. The village consists of four distinct site-j known ns 
Bake war Buroig, Ram pur Bakewar, Rasulpur Bakewar anti Sami 
Bake war. The last is on the main road, the others being ^ short 
distan t tii the north. The total population at the last census was 
1,715 persons, of whom 127 w ere Musatmaus, the prevailing castes 
I icing Brahmans and Kin mis. The different villages arc divided 
into a number uf maAob, the chief landholder being Mahan t 
J air ant Gir, while the others are mainly Brahmans. To thesouth 
of the bazar there is a canal inspection bungalow. 

BH IT AURA, Pargan/A and Taksil Fatehpur, 

A village lying in 2b° 2' K and $0° 53' E,, at a distance of 
eight miles north from Fatehpur, with which it is connected by 
a good unmet ailed road. Bhitaur* was chosen as the headquar¬ 
ters of the district when it was originally separated from Gawn- 
poro and Allahabad as a subdivision in ISI4, and so remained 
till 1S25, when Fatehpur was selected on account of its more 
central position. Before the co n atructiou of the grand tr unk roar 1 1 
Bhuaura, which stands on the high wooded bank of the Ganges, 
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was more accessible, for the river then formal the main route, 
and was in many ways preferable to Fatohpujr, especially in the 
matter of health mesa. The village is now u£ Little importance, 
and no trace of the old buildings remain.'. It contained at the 
last census a population of 1,248 persons, moil of whom arc 
Brahmans or Itajputs. There is a lower primary school here 
and a pogt-offiae. Tho village is known officially m Tarapur 
Ehitaunt, and coven 1,S0S a-jree assessed at Bs. 2,220; it is 
divided into ten tnaheds, and the principal proprietor is Sheo 
Ehujau Tirbedi of Aeni* The village is of considerable anti¬ 
quity, but nothing is known o£ its history and ihe only relic 
of the past is a colossal recumbent figure close to the river 
bank. 


BILAND A, Partjana Haswa, TaJutU FaTempur, 

A village on the grand trunk road some five miles east from 
Fatehpur, in 25° 54' N. and 80° 55' E* A short distance to the 
east, towards Haswa, the grand trunk road leaves the line of 
the old Mughal road, which continues eastwards to Hathgaon 
and Kura. Biland si is the name commonly given to the two 
villages of C'liak Birari and Surat ftalyhl Khan. Tho former is 
also known as Mohsiuabad, from Mohs In, the sou of Aurangzeb, 
who after w&nl a became the emperor Muhammad Minimum Shah, 
Saiyid Khan was the brother of Barbuland Khan, the prince’s 
tutor, who w;*s for some yours connected with Kura, He built a 
BCHrai on the old road, but this was destroyed at tho time of the 
construction of the present highway, which was carried straight 
through it. Since the introduction of the railway, the place has 
declined and is now in a ruinous condition and half deserted. 
The two villages contained at the last, census a population of 
1,819 persona, of whom 228 ware Mitsui man* 5 Lcdhs and Cbamora 
are the prevailing Hindu castes, Bilainfa [joss eases a lower 
primary school, a village bank and a good market; there was 
at one time a police outpost here, but for many years it has 
ceased to exist. Sarai Siuyid Khan has an area of 728 00 res 
and Chak Borari of 925 uores^ the combined revenue is Ha. 734. 
They are owned by Musalmuns and tho Fateh pur family of 
Kayasths. The village was the scene of an action fought by 
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Havelock during his march to C&wnpar®, prior to the capture of 
Fatebpur from the rebels. 


BINDKIj Pargana Bonm, Tahsil Khajitha. 

The capital of the pargana h a thriving town situated near 
the southern border, in 2G° 3' N* and SO 0 ‘,W E., at a distance 
of alx miles from Mauhar or Jiindki Road station and IS miks 
front F&tehpur, r Hie place, which la the most important 
market ia the diitrictj stands ut the junction of five metalled 
roads j as that loading from Banda to Msohsi and Sh’iOnijput 
is here intersected by the old Mughal road from Kora to Faleh- 
pur, while another connects Jiindki with tho grand trunk road 
near Kalyanpur, which was the tahsil headquarters up to 1006. 
At present the railway station most easy of access is that at 
Mauhar, but the Kauspur Gugauli station lies two miles nearer 
to tho town, and it is proposed to connect it with Bind hi by a 
short metalled feeder road front that leading to Ivalvunpur, 

The principal market place is a square plot of open ground 
to the north of the Mughal road and to the west of a line masonry 
tank built, with the adjoining temple, about 1840 by a Bank 
named Rjiij Xaih, lo the west of this space b a row of shops, 
which are naz^d properly, like the rest of the market. To the 
north of tho square is a gateway from which three roads branch 
oil, forming the remainder of the bazar* Further north is a 
separate bat adjacent inhabited site known as old Bindki, 
divided from tho now town by a tank, across which tho Mauhar 
road runs on au embankment, I rom this tank a ditch runs to 
the west and south of tho town, carrying off the drainage from 
all the hollows on these sides. Prior to tha construction of tho 
canal, the natural outfall of these tanks was to the south, but 
the drainage is now conducted by a short cut eastwards Into 
tho Bari Nadi valley. A regular drainage scheme has been 
proposed, and will be carried out when funds permit. The 
income of the town is mainly derived from the nazul- lands 
which in 1904-05 brought in Ks* 1,258. Another source is the 
house-taz, imposed under Act XX of 1856, which was applied in 
I860, The number of houses in the town in 1905 was 1.7G2, of 
which !)oo Were awwd, the incidence being at the rale of 
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Ke, 1-12-1 i^r house and Re, 0-3-fi per head of population. Tho 
expend 1 1 Lure is chiefly devoted to the maintenance of the town 
police force of 22 men, sanitation and public works, the rnanago 
raont being entrusted to tho town bafchsh i, who is also euperinten- 
dont of nazal. The total area of the town is 223 arnee, and 
of this a large portion is Government property* Thia place 
appears to have boon originally developed by tho first tah&ildar, 
Lula Bhawadi Bahai, of the Fateh pm family of Kayasths, but it 
would seem that the Lazar was ab first in the possession of tho 
samindars of old Bindki and those of the new village, which 
was formed from portions of Akbarpur Aima and Hazratpur. 
A quarrel arose between the various proprietors els to the dis¬ 
tribution of the Lazar income, and in consequence tho site was 
attached till tho decision of the civil court, and when at last 
both part icy failed, it was declared Government property by the 
settlement officer in ISIo. This nazid area consists chiefly of 
the toads ant! tho market square, but also includes iv few open 
sites, such ns the biilhai or cattle market, the uhatiUirka> or hide 
market, tho or salt market, anil tho (fUrhai or sugar 

market* Tho houses adjoining the market square are the pro¬ 
perty of the Buuias and others, who pay aground rent to Govern¬ 
ment, but elsewhere no such rents are charged* The income con¬ 
sists for the most part of tho contracts for the various Lazar dues, 
which are leased annually. The largest sum is obtained from 
the cart par do in tho market square, which alone brings in over 

Es. 2,€0Q. 

The growing importance of Bindki is clearly ill us imbed by 
the steady increase of tho jiopulation. This numliorci! 4,442 in 
1S72 and rose to 0,698 in 1881, and to 7,l9t) in 1891* At the 
last census there were 7,728 in habitant, of whom 5,642 were 
Hindus, 2,OB3 Musalmans and 23 of other religions* The pre¬ 
vailing Hindu castes are Brahmans and Ban las. On the form¬ 
ation cf the district the tahsil was located at Bindki, but was 
removed to Katyunpur in 1351, as the latter place was more 
conveniently situated on the grand trunk ruad* The rapid 
development of the town w’as then not expected, but it is possible 
that the place will once more be chosen as tho headquarters of 
the subdivision in the near future. At present Bindki possesses 
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& police-station, located near the junction of the roads from 
Bin.dk i to M&uhar, and close by are the dispensary and the 
middle school with its hoarding-bouse. The dispensary was 
constructed in 1SDG and stands to the west of the Mauh&r road 
at Koine distance from the bazar and houses; in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood it is propped to erect a new school building and an 
inspection bungalow. In the centre of the town are the post- 
office and the cattle-pound. 

Nothing h known of the early history of Bindki, but that 
it is a place of some antiquity was pro veil by the discovery in 
1886, when several improvements were made in the south of the 
town, of an old Hindu architrave and door-jamb, which wore 
placed by Mr. Growee on a culvert near the spot of discovery, 
on the old Mughal road near the masonry tank. Another tank 
is to l»e sesn in oi l Biudki: it was built not long ago by a Banin, 
named Nidhi, at a cost of Rs, 7,000, The lands of old Biudki 
are divided into three aamilfcifcr i mukah, held by Rajputs of the 
Gautam clan, while the portion of Aklwrpur beyond the town 
limits is owned by Brahmans, Banins and Musalmans. 


BINDK3 J\crguTvt } Tah%>l Kiiajuha. 

This is the northernmost pnrganu of the tahsil and district, 
being bouude 1 on the north and north-east by the Ganges, which 
separates it front the Pnrwa tnhsil of Unaoaud Dalrnau of Rai 
Bareli, To the north-west lies the Cawupore district, (ho bound- 
ary fui some distance being formed by the Paudu Nadi; on the 
wTst is parguua Kora; on the south lappa Jar and K til. InGuuir, 
while the latter also encloses it on the south-east. It forms 
a compact area, with a greatem length of 11 miles from north to 
south aud a greatest breadth of eight miles. The area is 56,431 
acres or SS-2 square miles. 

The physical characteristic® of the parguim are determined 
mainly by the river Gauges, and to a less extent by the Panda; 
the Rind and Buri Nadi also affecting tho southern half. The 
watershed of tho Ganges enters tho pargana at Padhar* and 
eontitruea along tho course of the canal us far as Jalala, whence it 
runs in the same general direction through Ktttupur Ougauli into 
KutiaGunir. At detain two brunch watersheds leave tho main 
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ridge, one curving backwards through Mauhar towards the Panda, 
and the other running south aud dividing the central tract from 
the valley of the Bind, this line being followed by the canal. 
There are thus four topographical divisions of the porgana, corre¬ 
sponding to the four lines of drainage, that of Lhe Bari Kadi lying 
between the watersheds of the Bind and Ganges, There arc one 
or two subsidiary drainage lines, one of which consists of a. email 
Ttof'-S starting near Bania Khura to the west of Jalalu and join¬ 
ing the Panda at Kerauli, while another starts to the south 
of Mauhar and flows in the Ganges, Along the latter river there 
is a wide alluvial tract of some fertility, and from this the land 
rises to a height of some oO feet above the river level into a high- 
lying tract of which the soil is broken, sandy, and cut up by 
shallow ravines. The area of the Gauges tract is about 19 square 
miles, while that of the Panda covers some 27 square miles and 
consists of a similar stretch of country, though the soil is info- 
dor aud the alluvial lands are less fertile and of smaller extent* 
The portion coming under thy influence of the Hind is insignifi¬ 
cant, being not more than four square miles in area; it is drained 
by a small imki flowi ng past Khajubu. The remaining 33 square 
miles lie in the Bari Nodi valley. This tract has on average 
slope of two feet to the mile, and is well drained, with the excep¬ 
tion of the depressions near Muharha, which form [he source of 
Lhu stream. The drainage of Bindki town passes along the 
newly-made cut into the Bari Kadi valley a mile io the east. 
The Hind and Bari Nadi valleys are similar in appearance, the 
soil being mainly loam, though near Maharha rice cultivation 
and a preponderance of clay are found. 

On the whole, the pargana ia les* fertile than the other por¬ 
tions of the northern tract, for although it possesses little ttsor 
and a smaller proportion of barren laud, it suffers from defective 
moans of irrigation. Owing to the great height of the upland 
portion, wells are difficult to construct, while tanks are few in 
number, the chief l*>mg the Mnharhu jhil and that at Kanspar 
GtigauU to the north of the railway, draining into the Gauge* 
And cunueuted with the Mauhar depression, Since the last 
settlement the average irrigated area has been. 24 per cent* of the 
cultivation, as much as 21 per cent, being supplied from wells. 
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Iu. the Ganges tract the water-level U between 20 and 40 feet 
below the sui-fiue, but further inland it increases to 50 feet. 
Masonry wells can be made anywhere, and those of the unpro¬ 
tected type cun be sunk without difficulty except in the immediate 
vicinity of the Ganges, but tha unstable nature of the subsoil 
renders them very shortlived. The introduction of the canal has 
improved matters, anti by 1904 it irrigated seven per cent, of the 
cultivation; it ha^. however, left untouched the tract along the 
Fandu and Ganges to the north of the watershed, and this por¬ 
tion is of a precarious nature ami liable to suffer from drought. 
For these ream ns the development of tho pargana has not reached 
a high state. At the settlement the cultivated area was 29,839 
acres, or nearly 53 per cent, of the whole, while since that time 
the average area under the plough has boon 29,673 acres. The 
decline whs gradual, beginning earlier and ending later in 
Biudki than els-where. 8iuec 1S97 the recovery has been 
distinct, and in 1905 the cultivated area was 29,955 acres or 
53-lS per cent. This is a low figure, considering tho high pro¬ 
portion of loam soil, which amounts to 52 per cent.: the rest 
consists chiefly of the sandy loam known as sfjjo-n, 11 per cent.; 
tho inferior bhur covering nine per cent., a higher proportion 
than in any other pargana; clay in the depress ions, and the 
alluvial tmokhar along the Gauges and Paudu. Tho oulturablo 
waste amounts to 19-38 per cent, and consists largely of eld 
fallow; the grove area is large, being only exceeded in Ay a Suh j 
and the barren land amounts to 20-3 per cent., which is below the 
average. The last id mainly composed of the waste along the 
Gauges, considerable stretches of grass and scrub jungle being 
found to the east of Sheorajpur, 

During die six years ending in 1905 tho rabi harvest has 
averaged 16,500 acres, as against 15,000 cultivated in the kkarif. 
In years of heavy rainfall the latter has occasionally exceeded 
the former, but such au occurrence is rare. The double-cropped 
area is lower than usual, amounting to 7-6 per cent, of the 
cultivation. In the rabi the principal crop is the mixture known 
as hirra, which covers no less than 67 per cent, of the area sown, 
while after this comes wheat grown alone and wheat in com¬ 
bination with barley, each aggregating nine per cent. In the 
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khwrifi juar and uriiar come Jirst with 51 per rent.: then follow 
cotton niul arhar, 14 per cent.* and riea, amounting to 12 per 
cent, anti chiefly confined to the Muharhaand other jh'Us, although 
there is a tendency to use canal irrigation for this purpose in 
hitherto dry villages. Nearly 70 per cent, of the rice is of the 
traus plants 3 variety known as jarhan. Other kharif crops 
include bajra mixed with arhar, amounting to five per cent,, and 
sugarcane, which covered nearly three per cent* of the area in 1904 
and is grown chiefly in the loam soils along the canal. 

Rajputs and Brahmans cultivate more than half the pargana, 
and this Fact combined with a high assessment and rent-rate 
doubtless accounts for the decline in the area under the [dough. 
The l>est cultivating castes, Kurmie, Mura os, and Lodhs, hold 
only 14 [vr cent,, while the remainder is chiefly in the hands 
of Chamara, Ahum, Musalmans and Kcwats. Occupancy tenants 
hold 57 per cent* us compared with 63 percent, at settlement; 
21 per cent, is in the possession of toaants-at-wilL f and 11 per 
cent, is tilled by the proprietors themselves. The average rent- 
rate is Rs. 5-8-3 per acre, and this is only exceeded in the neigh* 
bouring parganu of Kutia Gunir. The fiscal history of Bindki, 
as illustrated by the revenue imposed at successive settlements, 
will bo seen from the figures given in the appendix.* The 
present revenue rate is Rs. 3-3-5 per aero of cultivation and 
is far higher than in any other part of the district. Tho severe 
assessment is apparently due to the high proportion of loam soil, 
hut this ts more than compensated by the abnormal numbers 
of high-caste tenants and the insufficient supply of water for 
irrigation, although tho result may be modified to some extent 
by the canal! especially if the suggested additional distributary 
be constructed* The 78 villages of the pargana are at present 
divided into £69 iu ahal#, of which 67 are hobl by single proprie¬ 
tors, 128 in joint zamijpufart, 59 in perfect, and 15 in imperfects 
pUi idari tenure. The chief landholding classes are Rajputs. 
Brahmans, and Musalmans. 

At the census of 1872 pargana Bindki contained 40,648 
inhabitants. This rose to 41,135 in 18S1, but declined at the 
following enumeration to 43,775. At the last census of 1901 
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a further drop was observed, the total population being 43,027, 
of whom 30,338 were Hindus. 3,160 Musalmans and 23 of other 
religions, the last being Jains residing at Rindki itself. The 
average density, excluding the town of Bindki. ia 401 to tho 
square mile— ;i figure slightly below that of the diet riot as a whole. 
Musalmans are comparatively scarce, amounting to only seven 
per cent-* of the inhabitants. The chief castes are Brahmana t 
Bajputs, Ch&mars, Ahire t Kurmis, and Kew&ts. Besides the town 
of Bindki, which is the most important market in the district, 
there are but few places of any note. Tho chief is Sheerajpur, 
which has declined of late years, while other villages that mav bo 
mentioned are M&uhar, Aung, and Kursam, Tho tract is admirably 
supplied with means of communication* Through the centre run 
the grand trank road and the East Indian Railway, with stations 
at Kanspnr Gugauli and Mauhnr, the latter being known as 
Bindki Road, From this place metalled roade run to ^heorajpur, 
Kora and Bindki, while the last is similarly connected with. 
Bund a* Fateh pur, Kalyanpur and Bake wan There are also 
immetalled roads leading from Mauhar to Khujuha and from 
Sheorajpur to Aung and Jabanabod* 

The pargooa was constituted as such at an early date, but iti 
original name was Kiratpur Kaimndn, said to lie derived from 
the G autam Raja, Kirat Singh* The date of the change to Bindki, 
which is supposed to b® called after a Faqir named Rnndagt Shah, 
is unknown. After the cession its 1301 it formed part of tho 
( awn pore district, and so remained till tho formation of the 
bb it aura subdivision in IR1-I, the latter lioing cfinstitutftl a 
separate district under the name of Fateh pur in 1820. 


R U R M AN, Par gaum Hatiioaoct, TtohriZ Khaga. 

A large agricultural village situated in 25° 45'N. and 
Sl° 1*V E,, at a distance of four miles east from Khaga, between 
the grand trunk road and the Sosur Khaderi. It contained at 
Lhe last census a population of 2,367 persons, of whom SO wore 
Musa Im ana, the bulk of the inhabitant a being the Lodhas known 
as bingraurs, of whom some mention has been made in Chapiter 
IIL The place contains a lower primary school, but nothing 
else of any importance. The total area is 4,224 acres, of which 
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about one-fourth is under water; it is divided into 13 tint hula. 
held nt n revenue of Rs, 4,414 in paHufafi teimr» by Siugr&urs 
and Brahmans, The Former clam to have cornu here from 
Benares some five centuries acre, and to have driven out the old 
Brahman proprietors, hut one-fourth of the village has of late 
years passed out of their bonds, 

CHANDPUR, Fargana Koba, Tahml KriAJUHA. 

A large and scattered village in the south of the pargana, 
situated in 25° 56' X. mid 80° 2-P E rJ ou the high land above the 
junction, of the Xun mid Jumna, at a distance of 11 miles from 
JiibmialuL'i and 30 miles from Fateh pur, it lies olF the road, but 
a short distance to the north is the village of Rhiknipur on the 
road from Kora ami Amauli to Jufarganj and Fateh pur. Thu 
place is said to have been founded by a Rhar named Cb&nd, who 
built a fort near tho Jumna, though no trace of it remains. The 
Bhars were displaced by the Gantam Rajputs, who still form the 
prevailing caste ami own the greater part of the village. At (me 
time they bore a bad reputation for infanticide, and for many 
years Chandpur was proclaimed under the Act. The village ia 
chiefly remarkable for its size, covering no leas than 7,509 aen.s, 
of which about 1,200 acres consist of tarai land along the Jumna, 
of considerable value. The revenue is Rs, 6,580., and the village 
is divided into 1G maAoJj, of which IS are samindari and the 
remainder are held in puttidarl tenure. The population in 1SS1 
numbered 2,827, but hod risen at the last census to 3,416, of whom 
10-1 were Musalmans. The bulk of the inhabitants reside in the 
central site, but there are eight subordinate hamlets. The place 
contains a large tower primary school, a cattle-pound, a bazar 
in which markets are held twice a week, and a police outpost, 
which it is proposed to convert into a police-station, under the 
new scheme, so as to replace the existing fAanas at Jafarganj and 
Amauli. 


CHHEOLAHA, Fargana HaTh&aok, Taktil KiiaoA* 

This village, officially known as Razipur Chheolaha, lies in 
2~)° 56' X, and 81° -V E. f on the west aide of the road leading from 
llathgaon to Husamgany at a distance of six miles from the 
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former and nine tulles from the latter. The place is of little 
importance, but near the village there is a camping-ground 
frequently used by the (list riot officers when mar thing between 
Hnthgfton and Husninganj- Chhoolaha possesses a large upper 
primary school, a branch post-office, and a bamr ill which markets 
are hold twice a week, Small fairs occur in Chart, Bhadou and 
Kartik, and also on the occasion of theDosahra, The population 
at the lost census was 1,113 persons^ whom 302wereMusalmana, 
the chief Hindu castes being Brahmans and Bant as, The village 
lands cover 747 acre®, and are assessed at Re. 1 ,050; they ,are 
held in patt idari tenure by Mcoalmans, Rajputs and Bunins, 

DR50MAI, Pargww Kora. TaksU Khajttha. 

This village lies in the north of the pargaiiA, in 2G C 7' N. 
and 80° 29* R, on the unmet&lled road from Korn to Sheorajpur, 
n short distance north of tho Fateh pur branch canal and seven 
miles north-waft from Khajuha. According to tradition, the 
place was founded by a Jaganbaosi Brahman, one of whoso 
descendants, Chaudhri Jai Singh, constructed about 1700 the fine 
masonry tank to tho north of the village by the roadside. Mem¬ 
bers of tho family are still to be found in Deomai, but are 
reduced to the position of labourers, and the tank is now in a 
dilapidated condition. A short distance further along the road 
is a large well or badi with a descent of 50 steps, built in 1720 
by a Urmia of Kora. Close to the village itself is a large sheet 
of water with temples on its banks and three broad flights of 
steps constructed at different periods during tho last century. 
Deomai possesses a branch po&t-oJEce, ati upper primary school 
and a small girls’ school. The population at the last census 
numbered 2,G39 persons, including 129 Musiilmans and many 
Brahmans and Rajputs, The village lauds cover 2,303 acres, 
assessed at Rs, 4,970 and divided into three zaitiindari maltals. 
The chief proprietor is Lala Hat Pi rift Saran, of the Kill war 
family of Sheorajpnr. 

DHATA, Paryana Diia'ta, TahsU Kitaga. 

Tho capital of tho pargana of this name is a large village 
situated in 25° 32' N. and SL° 14' E., on the east bank of 
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the Fateh pur branch canal, and at the Jut tut inn of four unmet- 
(dial roads leading to Bahun mi the north-west, to Si rath u 
station on tha north-east, to Munjhanptir on tho cast, and to 
Mahewa on the south. It lies at a distance of 18 miles from 
the tahsil headquarters and 37 miles from Fatehpur, The 
population at tho last census mini be red 2,593 persons, of whom 
215 \vere M usalmans, the prevailing Hindu castes being Kurniis 
and Koris. Dhaka possesses a brunch post-office, a police-station, 
cattle-pound, a lower primary school, and a bazar in which 
markets are held twice a week. The pla^o has some reputation 
for the manufacture of pottery ’ this is made in two colours, black 
ami ml, nnd is smooth, clean ami perfectly plain, Vicing intended 
for Muhammadan use. The price is half a pice for each veseel, 
or 128 pieces for tha rupee ; similar ware is made at Ivahra in 
pavgana Kkdala. Two small fairs are held at Dhata, one at the 
Hamlila in Kuar, end tho other in Omit in honour of Chandika 
Devi, whose temple is of consider able repute, though it. is but a 
poor building. The village lands cover 2,89-1 acres,and aredf vided 
into three pattidari mahais, held at a revenue of Its, 4,767 by 
Kurinis, who arc the chief proprietors of the pargann. 


DHATA jPar^ana, Tahail Khaoa. 

This, the smallest pargaua of tho district, lies in the extreme 
gouth-eustorn corner, being bounded on tho south by the Jumna, 
which separates it from Hand a, on the east by the Allahabad 
district, and on the north and south by pargana Kkdala. It has 
an area of 21,058 acres or 34'4 square miles, its greatest length 
l*eing nine miles and its extreme width, from east to west, six 
miles. The pargann is traversed by tho Fateh pur branch canal, 
which*ante off a small area on its left or eastern bank. To the 
west and south of tho canal, and within a short distance of it to 
the north, tho soil is a light loam, interspersed bore and there 
with patches of sand. Tho loam tract extends to tho neighbour¬ 
hood of the Jumna, where a narrow strip of broken ground and 
ravines crowns the high banks ; below tho latter is a small stretch 
of ktxchfoxr of narrow width and moderate fertility. On tho w hole, 
Dhata possesses few er natural advantages than any of tho Jumna 
parganas except Muttaur, owing to the character of the soil and 
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the great depth of the wator-hnel, but the Introduction of t he canal 
an tl thfl industry of the tvurmi cultivators has made agrontdiffer- 
, 0f the latter having provided for the storage of water by mean* 
of numerous tanks. There are but few jhik, the largest being 
those of Ajrauli, Phata aud Rachrauli. The loam soil, which is 
inferior in quality to that found in tho central pargnuas, cover 
G7 per cent, of the whole euUurablo area, whilu sigon accounts 
for 7*6 per cent, and maiiar or clay forfHS per cent. The rest 
consists of the Bunddkhsnd soils, the commonest and the most 
worthless of which is rdnfetr, amounting to frS per cent. 

At the time of the last settlement the cultivated area was 
13,701 acres, but at that time a large amount of land had l>een 
thrown out of cultivation on account of bad Bessons, The 
subsequent average up to 1905 has Ijeen 15,021 acres, ihe highest 
figure being 15,734 a res iu ISS5. From 1896 to 1900 the 
pargnna shared in the general deteriorutiou that '‘OLititnl in the 
famine of 1397, but the decline was less extensive and the 
recovery more rapid than in any other part of the district except 
Hathgaon, where natural means of irrigation abound. In 1005 
the area under the plough was 15,100 acres or 717 per cent., the 
highest proparticm i n the d i strict. 8 imilarly, the c ultumble was to, 
amounting to eight per cent., is proportionately less extensive 
than elsewhere, these results being duo to the industry of the 
Kurmi cultivators. The grove area amounts to 3 S per cent, of 
the total—u fairly high figure for tho Jumna tract. There is no 
grass or jungle laud, and of tho barren area two-thirds are under 
water, the rest consisting mainly of ravines * no M«i‘ is to lie 
seen to tho west of the canal, aud very little in the remaining 
portion. Irrigation from wells is almost unknown, as is also 
the ca* in Muttaur, and prior to the introduction of tho canal 
tanks formed practically the only source of supply; from the 
settlement to 1905 tho average irrigated area was 12 per cent, of 
the cultivation, only one per cent, being watered from wells. 
During the famine of 1897 no unprotected wells Were made and 
the great coat prohibited the couatraction of masonry wells, so 
that the absence of water in the tanks caused serious loss. The 
canal now commands almost the whole area, and in 1904 as much 
as 23 per cent, was irrigated from this source. 
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On an averago the rabi harvest exceeds the area sown in the 
kharif by 14 per cent., an l tho |>ositious are reversed only in 
exceptional years. The double-cropped area at tho present time 
is about 17 per cent, and has varied hut littlo since tho settlement. 
The most important kharif staple is rice, which occupies 30 per 
cent, of the area sown, followed by juar with arhar, 27 per cent.; 
cotton with arhar , 22 per cent.; and bajra with arhar , nine per 
cent. Considering tho capacities of the purgana the proportion 
of rice cultivation is high ; it is chielly found in the north, where 
the country is more level and tho larger jhils occur. On the other 
hand, bajra holds a somewhat insignificant place, and these two 
facts give proof of the enterprise of the cultivators. In tho rabi 
the principal crop is birra , amounting to 35 per cent, while 
gram sown alone contributes a further 30 per cent. The pro¬ 
minent position taken by gram, whether grown by itsolf or in 
combination, indicates tho great lack of irrigation ; whore this is 
available, wheat is produced in large quantities, and occupies 
altogether 22 per cent, of tho rabi area; while mixed with gram 
it covers an additional eight per cent. Sugarcane and poppy 
are seldom to bo seen. 

Nearly two-thirds of the pargaua are in the hands of Kurmi 
cultivators—a fact of tho first importance; after them come 
Brahmans, Ahirs and Chamars. As much as 67’2 per cent, is 
in tho possession of occupancy tenants, and only 3*8 por cent, is 
cultivated by teuants-ut-will, tho proprietors retaining as much 
as 27*3 per cent, as sir or khudkasht. The averago holding is 
1 # 83 acre—a very low figure. The general rent-rate is Rs. 4-9-C 
per acre, as compared with Rs. 4 at the settlement, while occupancy 
tenants pay Rs. 4-0-8. These rates are high as compared with 
the other Jumna parganas, and are solely duo to tho great capa¬ 
city of the Kurmis. Tho revenue demand at successive settlements 
will bo found in tho appendix.* The present revenue incidence 
is Rs. 2-8-8 per acre of cultivation—a fairly high average. Tho 
pargaua contains 3S villages, divided at tho present time into 128 
mahals; of the latter, 30 are owned by single proprietors, 47 are 
held in joint zawiindari, 31 in perfect, and 14 in imperfect, 
pattidari tenure. The chief landholders are Kurmis, who hold 
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four-fifths of the entire area, while after them come Brahmans 
and Mu salmans. 

In 1S72 Dhata contained a population of 15,4S7, but thin 
fell rapidly during the ensuing dry years, and in I>M the total 
was but. 13,187. The ensuing decade was a period of sufficient 
rainfall and the tract recovered, the population in 1801 being 
14,674. The increase has been maintained, and at the last census 
there were 16,575 inhabitants, giving an average density of 472 
to the square mile—a distinctly high rate. 4 lass died according 
to religions, there were 14,903 Hindus, 551 Muialmaus, and one 
Atvh. Musalm&Tis are unusually scarce, amounting to only four 
per cent, of the total, as is also the case in Ghazipur, 1 he only 
village of any size is Dhata itself , and this is the sole market of 
Lhe pargaua. Means ol communication are poor, as the pargana 
possesses neither railway nor metalled roads- Dliuia is con¬ 
nected by unmatnlled roads with Rabua on the north-west, Mahowa 
on ihc Jumna in Allahabad on the south, Manjhanpmf in the 
same district on the east, and the Sirathu station on the north. 

The history of Dhata is identical with that of Kkdala, ol 
which it formed a portion up till 1774. In that year it was 
detached and made into a separate unit on account of quarrels 
that had arisen lictwoen tho Kurmi proprietors. After the cession 
in 1801 it was managed by Nawab Baqar All Khan, till 1309, 
and in 1811 it wa» included in tho joint -magistracy of lihitaura, 
and subsequently assigned to the hatehpnr district in 132b. 


DIGIT, Pargana Kiftia Gusir, Tahsil Kna-tuiia. 

A largo village in the southern extremity of tho pargana, 
situated in 2"j° 5S 1 N. and S0° 38' E.» at a distance of six miles 
south-east from Bindki and 13 milea from Fatehpur; some two 
miles to the west runs the metalled road from Bindki to Banda, 
It contained at the last census a population of 2,115 persons, 
of whom 14 were Musalmnns, while the prevailing Hindu castes 
are Brahmans and Rajputs, including a large community of Bais. 
There is u small school here, hut no market. The village forms 
part of thL' rico area at the head of the Bari Nadi, hut is not 
so precarious as other portions of this tract, owing to the number 
aud extent of tho jh 'da. To the west and north is a depression 
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which ig apt to bo affected by the floods of the Kurwan swamp* 
ami it is proposed to construct- a drain passing through the south 
of IHgh through Niw&zipur and Tarapur to the maiu line of the 
Bari Nadi. The village lands cover 3,393 acres, assessed at 
Re*o,332and divided into nine mahals t owned partly by Kayasths 
and partly by Kunwar Chandra Bhutan Singh of Aiothar. To 
th ;2 south-east of the main site Is an old khcr-a, or mound, and to 
the north of this is a tank, on the edge of which is a platform 
with numerous fragments of Jain or Buddhist statues. II the 
legend bo true that there was a temple at each ko» along the 
hank or the Rind, it would be natural to expect to find hero one 
of this serios, of which the nearest are at Kurari and Tioduli, 


EKDALA, Pargana Ekdala, Tahsrt Khaga . 

The place which gives its naTOo to the pargana is a decayed 
village situated among the ravines of the Jumna, in 25° 37 * N. 
and Si® 2 ; E>, on the high bank of the river about a mile east 
of Iviehanpur and 11 miles south from Ivhaga, A poor road 
runs through Ekdala from Kishunpur to Dhata, and a similar 
kraek leads north to Sarauli, The place is of some ant iquity, but 
the capital of the pargana was originally at Rem, the adjoining 
village to the east,, anti the headquarters remained there till their 
transfer to Ekdala in the days of Shuja-ud-daula. The popula¬ 
tion at the last census numbered 943 persons, of whom j 8 wore 
Musulmans. There was at one time a large colony of Chaube Firah- 
maiis here, but they migrated many years ago, and the principal 
inhabitants are the Singraur Rod has, who state that they came 
from the south of the Jumna before the Musalmnu conquest. They 
retain the title of Rawat, which according to tradition was 
conferred upon them by' tho emperor Akbar, who is said to have 
visited the place with Rap Birhal, whoso mother’s sister lived here. 
The village, which covers 1,223 acres and is divided into nmo 
pattidarl malm fa, assessed nt Rs. 932, is still hold for the most 
part by ilia Rawats, the remainder being in tho hands of Banias. 

EKDALA Pargana, Tahsil Kitaga. 

This pargana lies in the south-east of the district, between 
the Jumna on the south, separating it from Banda, and Halhgaou 
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on the north - t to the west ia Ghazipur anti to the oast pargaua 
Dhata anti the Sirattm tahail of Allahabad, Ttis tract is of 
conaideTahle si to, having an area of 116,292 acres of 1ST* square 
njiles, the greatest length from cast to west Ijoing 20 miles and 
the greatest breadth 14 miles. 

The p&rgana is divided into two unequal portions by the 
JFotohpur branch canal, which flows from north-w«t to south¬ 
east. The area lying south of the canal is about 128 miles in 
extent and consists of the valley of the Bari Nadi, which is joined 
in the north-west by the Chhoti Nadi near Bijaipor, and then 
flows south In a somewhat irregular course to fall into the 
Jumna to the east of the village of Kot. fhfi tract to the north 
ofthu canal lies in the husinof theSasur Khndcri, and is com^ 
paratively flat, the soil in the neighbourhood of the canal being 
tk light Irjam, similar to that in Dhaia and extending lor some 
distance till on the northeastern border it meets the stretch of 
rice land with a heavy clay soil, a continuation, in fact, of the 
Havcli of paigana Ilathgaoii, and draining ultimately into the 
Kinahi. In this portion there is a fair amount of irrigation from 
tanks and wells, and the country is extremely well wooded, except 
on the crest of the watershed itself and in the rice fields. The 
southern subdivision is of n totally different character. Along 
the Jumna and the Bari Nadi are alluvial strips of fair fertility, 
especially in the case of the former river, though Lhe soil ia not 
equal to that found in the pargauas to the west. Above this 
alluvial land rises the high bank, broken by ravines and covered 
with the poor soil known as rankar, The whole urea to the 
south of ihu Bari Nadi cousins of the regular Bumlelklmud soils, 
and for this reason, and owing to the unusual depth of the water 
level, which varies from 60 to 00 feet below the surface, irrigji- 
bion is impossible. Between the Bari Nadi and the canal is a high 
tableland with a light soil, about four miles in width. Taking 
the pargana as a whole, the principal soil is or loam, 

amounting to 37 "8 per cent, of the area, and after this come 
s£|}ou with lG - 5 per cent, j p<md w t with 12'8, and ranlcar 11-3 
per cent,- the clay area amounts to only six per cent, 

Ekdala is inferior to all the other Jumna parganas except 
Muttaur, owing to the absence of the richer soils and fcbe deficient 
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means of irrigation. Thu canal has already proved of great 
value, but there arc extensive tracts which are altogether beyond 
its reach. Consequently the standard of cultivation and the 
general development are far from, high. At the time of the last 
flottk-unmt the cultivated area was 63,555 acres, and the subse¬ 
quent average up to 1005 was 09,1 GO acres. This figure was 
ex ceded between 1833 and 1895, the highest point reached being 
73 h 1 57 acres in 1891* The tract prospers in a series of good 
seasons with ampl' rainfall, hut in dry periods deterioration 
at once takes place* In 1905 the area under the plough was 
70,414 acres or 62 3 per conk* while of the remainder 22*1 per 
cent, was classed as barren, and 15 6 per cant, as culfcurable, 
including grove lands, w hich covered 4*5 per cent,—a figure prac¬ 
tically identical with the general average of the district. Nearly 
half of the barren urea is under water, a term which includes the 
rivers us well as the j/riis; there are no swamps of any size, 
except perhaps those of Simrahta and Amtara, The remainder 
consists mostly of the ravines along the rivers; there aro no 
grass lands and very little tikak jungle* At the settlement it 
was estimated that the irrigable area Was 35 per cent, of the 
cultivation, but actual experience shows that only seven per cent, 
has been watered on an average from wells and live per cent, from 
tanks; even in the famine year 1897 the former did not exceed nine 
pgr cent, of the average cultivation. Already the introduction of 
the canal has proved of great advantage, and irrigation from this 
source has reached eight per cent, of the cultivated area. Accord¬ 
ing to the original project the Asothar distributary was planned to 
pa** into the parguna and to irrigate the tract between the Bari 
Nadi and Jumna, which consists mainly of jjoTKfwa soil and is 
capable of irrigation* With the change in the general scheme the 
alignment ol the main canal was altered and the channel was Carrie ! 
to the north of the Bari Nadi* In spite of the introduction of the 
canal there has been no decline in well irrigation, owing to the 
fast that un protect* 1 wells cannot be const rue to \ to any groat 
extent. 

In this pargana the khatlf harvest generally exceed* the 
mtu in area, the average exc**a bring about two per con?. The 
reason is that the broken country is suited for the growth of 
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kharif crops only, while in the north-east rice is necessarily die 
most important staple, Thu double-cropped area is fairly large, 
having risen from 9 l S pur cunt-, of the cultivation at uotilcuiont to 
13-C per cent, at the present time. The chief products in the 
kh&rif are ju&p mixed with arhar, amounting to 32 pot cent, of 
the area sown ; cotton with arjiavy 22 per cent.: rice, 22 per cent.; 
and borjfay 12 per cent, About one-fourth of the rico consists 
of the transplanted variety known as jar haw. In the vabi } thu 
mixture known as birra comprises 43 per cent, of the area,, and 
gram alone 28 per cent.; the other crops are of very little import¬ 
ance, barley am! wheat, either sown alone or in com inn at ion, 
amounting to but throe per cent, apiece. The great extent to 
which gram is grown results from the precarious nature of the 
irrigation, but. it is probable that along the lined the canal some 
improvement in the staples will be seen before long. The mere 
valuable crops seldom occur; there is scare 4y any sugarcane 1 , and 
the poppy area in 1904 was only 206 acres. 

High-caster cultivators, such as Brahmans, Rajputs and 
Musalmans, generally predominate; but the more industrious 
classes, Kurniis, Lodhs, and Murnos, hold as much as 2843 per 
cent, of thu area tilled, this figure being above the general average. 
Occupancy tenants are in possession of 69 m 5 per cent,, the pro¬ 
portion having very slightly increased since the settlement; 
15 - 2 per cent, is cultivated by the proprietors and 14*7 per cent, by 
tenants-at-will, thu small remainder being rent-free. Thu average 
holding is T9 acres, and the general rent-rate at tho present time 
is Kb, 1-2-7 per acre—a lower figure than in any other porgana 
except Muttaur, Occupancy tenants pay Rs. 4-6-5, and both 
rates have increased to a small extent since 1870. Ekdala con¬ 
tains 14.1 villages, divided at tho present* time into 380 mafral# ; 
of thu latter, 97 are owned by single proprietors, 171 arc held in 
joint gamincfaW, 69 in perfect, and 43 in imperfect, pattidari 
tenure, 'lhe chief landholding castes are Brahmans, Kay oaths and 
Musalmans, The revenue as assessed at successive settlements 
and the demand in 190 j will be found in the appendix.* The 
present incidence is Rs, 2-6-1 per acre of cultivation, the rate 
being lower than in any other part except Gbaripur and Muttanr, 
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In 1872 the population was recorded as 71,660, but at the 
next census of 1881 it had fallen to 65,499, tho decrease o£ S'G 
per cent- being attributable to a series of dry season h. At the 
following enumeration of 1801 tho total had again risen to 71,Sol, 
an increase of 9‘G per cent-, this dscado being characterized by 
good rainfall. During the ensuing ten years tho pargana suffered 
in common with the rest of the Jumna tract from exceptionally 
heavy rain followed by drought, and in 190] the number of 
inhabitants was 71,508, showing a slight decreas ■. The average 
density was 304 persons to the square mile, this being a little 
below tho district figure, but fairly high for a southern pargana. 
Classified according to religions., there were6l,S70 Hindus, 9,612 
Musahttans, and 26 others, chiefly Ary as. Musalmans here 
amount to 16 per cent, of the population and are more numerous 
than usual; their principal settlement is at Kot, where they havo 
been long established, as already narrated in Chapter 11L Iho 
predominant Hindu costed are Brahmans, C'haniars, LocUb and 
Kurin is. The only town in the pnrgana is Kish an pur, which is 
administered under Act XX of 1S56, although it is little better 
than a largo village, i iarha on the Jumna hag actually a greater 
population, the total exceeding 5,000, but otherw ise it is of little 
importance. Mention may also Ikj made of kot, Sarauli, anil 
Khakrem, which up to 1S95 w as the headquarters of the tahML 

Moans of communication ore somewhat poor. A metalled 
road connects Kishanpar with Klmga and the railway, while the 
Kanwar station lies close to tho north-eastern corner* At Bijul- 
pur the metalled road is crossed by that running from Bobu a to 
Dhiita, and other roads include those running from Khakrem to 
Khaga, Kot and Salem pur on the Jumna, and also an inferior 
track leading from Bhana ferry through Kkdala to Sarauli, with 
a branch to Kiahanpnr, In former days there w as a busy traffic 
along the metalled road, but of late years it has greatly dimi- 
niehid, ch icily owing to the refusal of the East Indian Kailway to 
reduce its rates and so compete with the lino from Baud a to 
Jhausi and Manikpur. 

In early days the pargana was known as Kari, from a village 
of that name lying a short distance to the e<ist of Ekdak The 
latter was selected as the headquarters by the Nawab \\ azir 
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Shu jam 1-duulu. It originally include 3 Dhuta, but in 1774 it 
was found. necessary on account of local disturbance to establish 
a separate ziladar at Dhata, an I about 50 villages of Rari were 
placed under his ofaargo. After the cession, pargaua Ebdalu was 
managed by Nawab Baqar Ali Khun till the second settlement 
in 1809, since which date its history has been identical with that 
of the other pargauus, formal into the present district in 1828- 


FAT£HFUfi| Fargma ami Tafoil FiMSHPOit 

The municipal town which has been the administrative head¬ 
quarters of the district since 1S25 is situated in 26® 56 r N. and 
SO* &y E,, at a distance of 47 mil s cast from Cawnpore and 78 
miles west from Allahabad, It lies to the north of the East 
Indian Railway, on which there is a station known as Fntohpur 
finnva, and the northern portion ot the town is traversed 
by the grand trunk road, from which branch met ailed roads Lake 
off, leading to Kai Bareli on the north-east and to Banda on the 
south-west, a third leading from the latter to Ghosipur on the 
south. Unmctalled roads run north to libit aura, the old head¬ 
quarters of the district on the hanks of the Gauges; to Shahba*- 
pnr, Arnault and Hum ir pur on the west; to Ad amp or aud Kutiu 
on the north-west; and to the town of Bindki, this being a 
portion of the old Mughal road. 

The main situ lies along the grand trunk road and the 
prints pal brunch thoroughfares, and apart from these there arc 
few important buildings and the houses are sparsely distributed. 
The dwellings arc for the most part constructed of mud, giving 
the place a mean appearance, which h heightened by the fact that 
the town is in a slate of partial decay, the population having 
declined daring the lust 50 years, A noticeable leuiurc is the 
large number of ni m trees that grow in the numerous small open 
spaces and compounds. The whole site, especially in the centre, 
i^ raised above tho original level by tho usual process of building 
on the ruins of old houses, but ou all sides the hind lies low, and 
on the north, west, and east is a series of tanks, those on the west 
ltcing the most remarkable. On the south, between the town ami 
the railway station, is a natural depression, from which a drain¬ 
age cut was made in 1877, leading eastwards to Mud an pur. where 
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it mocis fcheSaugaon drain,to which reference has been already mode 
in a preceding chapter. This is connected with the western tanks, 
which at times overflow, and a continuation of this cue. extends to 
the A5tijh.il near the jail in the civil station. The swamp* on 
the north and cast arc similarly drained by another channel 
joining the first, a short distance alx>YOMadaripur, The Sangaon 
drain dates from the year 1850, when the civil station was 
inundated by the overflow from tho Asti jhil, but it failed to 
fulfil Us purpose owing to the faulty alignment, Tho other cuts, 
which go by tho name of the city drains, were made in 18 i i, An 
additional channel runs south of rise railway line, continuing 
parallel to the latter for some mites and eventually finding its 
way into the burrow-pits near Atarhn. II of or innately it did not 
reach the Asti jhil, but was only continued as far as tho sessions 
house, and in order to remedy this defect, a short drain was made 
in 1505 to connect the jh il with the western of tho two city drains. 
The town itself stands on the mi nor watershed which runs from 
that of the Ganges to Kamna Panthua, so that only the civil 
station to the south is liable to flooding, and this danger may 
now lw considered remote owing to the preventive measures 
taken. 

The origin of Fatohpur is obscure, Tho name is popularly 
derived from a victory won by Ibrahim Shah of Jaampur over 
Raja Situ Xand of Athgarhia. This theory is based solely on 
tradition, and the tiamij of tho conqueror is sometimes given as 
rjalal-ud-din, the ruler of Bengal, Another suggestion is that the 
town was founded by one Fatehmand Khan, an officer of Sultan 
Aln-ud-din. 'This is based on a fragmentary inscription found 
at Pend a 8ftt in pur gnu a Efedfda, to the effect rhat Fotehmand 
obtained ^ /arotrun from the Sultan in 1519 AJX A hopeless 
difficulty, however, arises from the fact that in 017 IL there was no 
king of the name of Alu-ud-din, and thy title of tho Sultan must 
be wrong if the date is correct; at any rate, in tho absenoo of 
further corroboration, tho theory may bo rejected, if only for the 
reason that Demi a Sni lies fully 30 miles from Fateh pur. There 
are no buildings or remains in the town of any historical or anti¬ 
quarian interest, except the tomb of -Xawab A lulus E?amu 'i khau, 
adjoining the ruins of his fort in the Abunug&r mtihalfa. Thin 
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man was faujdar of Pailani in Bundelkhand in the days of 
Aurangzeb, an 1 enjoyed extensive grants of land both in that 
province and in the Doab. Ho constructed the fort and tank at 
Muttaur, but appears to havo generally resided in Fatehpur, the 
namo Abunagar being derived from his eldest son, Abu Muham¬ 
mad. His tomb stands to the north of tho grand trunk road in 
extensive and well-wooded grounds, which wero attached to his 

house. 

It is a heavy ill-designed structure with a cupola at each 
corner, equal in height to tho central dome, an arrangement which 
produces an unpleasing effect. Tho windows are fitted with 
double screens, those on the outside l>eing of stone, while thoso 
within are of plain brick chequer. Thero are two inscriptions, 
one of which records tho death of Abdus Samad Khan in 1609, 
and the other that of his son, Abu Muhammad, in 1704. The 
grounds contained a largo masonry tank and ornamental pavil¬ 
ions; but these with the houso itself wore dismantled some years 
ago by the owners, who hoped to discover a hidden treasure. 
Nothing was found, and the materials were sold to a railway con¬ 
tractor. The gateway alone is left, a massive brick building in 
tho samo plain and clumsy stylo as the tomb. Tho only other 
buildings of any noto is tho tomb and mosque of Xawab Baqar 
All Khan, which occupies a conspicuous position at the junc¬ 
tion of tho Kai Bareli road with the grand trunk road. They are 
surroundod by a small garden and form a picturesque feature of 
the place, though in themselves thoy possess no special architec¬ 
tural morit. 

Tho main streets of tho town aro tho Chhoti Bazar, Bari 
Bazar, Pilu Tola, and Klatganj, running cost and west, and 
Manak Chauk, Purana Chauk, and Lala Bazar, running from 
north to south. There aro 27 muhallas or quarters, of which 
Abunagar aud Baqarganj explain their origin, while Katra Abdul 
Ghani and Rustogiganj are said to havo been founded by Abdul 
Ghani, who was faujdar about 1664. The rest chiefly derive 
their names from tho castes of their inhabitants. Tho town occu¬ 
pies portions of the various revenue viausas of Fatehpur, Arab- 
pur, Kishanpur, Usman pur, Sulaimanpur, Qasba Kamalpur, Shah 
Mukainmodpur, Musaipur, Tuufir Ahmad Ali Khan, Jalalpur, 
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Khalilnagar, Sahalmau and Chak Sahalmau ; those haven total mw 
0 f 5-37 square miles, hut only small portions arc included within 
municipal limits. 'Che place is mainly agricultural, amt this fact 
in part accounts for the decrease of the popdabt>n f owing t" the 
general tendency throughout the district t‘>r the larger \ ill ages to 
be split up into hamlets,. Thus many of lIiq Murao cultivators 
have abandons l iha town of late years in order to live ckso to their 
fields, and the action has Leon accelerated by plague. There arc 
no manufactures, with a possiblo GiCfiption fllvhipSjflB mentioned 
in chapter IL The chief articles of trade are agricultural produce 
and. cloth, the town supplying the neighbouring villages. The 
chief market days arc Tuesdays and Saturdays, while larger 
gatherings take place at the usual Hindu and Musalmau festivals. 
The principal public buildings n£ Fntihpur comprise the 
high school, the dispensary, the Dufferin hospital, the tnbsil, and 
the town school, all situated to the north of the grand trank road 
rind in tho western portion of the town. Opposite the dispensary 
id the town hall, built in lS8d, It stands within a small garden, 
and behind it is a masonry tank constructed at the same time. 
In the garden are many antiquities in the shape of sculptures 
and inscriptions collected from different parts of the district by 
Mr. Growto- These include the square stone pillar from Asm, 
and numerous figures and fragments from Ecu in pargana Mut- 
taur, Raigacui and Eudvvau in Hathgoon, and Khairui in Ekdala. 
The police-station stands to the east of the town in Katra Abdul 
Ghaui,aud there are outposts at Abu n agar, Baqargan] ami Bahelia- 
tola. There arc six act rat*, the most important of which is the Fakki 
Sarai close to the entrance to tho town on the east by tho grand 
trunk road; it is a square enclosure with an octagonal tower at 
each corner, Tho Kaehchi Sarai adjoins the police-station, while 
thejv are two in A bun agar to the west, one in Ahmadnaglte, and 
olio in Jwulaganj, There is a seventh at the railway station, 
which is kept in repair by the district board. This is generally 
used by Muhammadan travellers, the Hindus as a rule resorting 
to the (jfi'Tij of row of shops along the Batidu road from the town 
to tho railway station. These are known oa Ja.ksungauj, being 
named after Mr. Grierson Jackson, who was collector of the 
district from 1888 to 1892, 
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The civil station contains a few bungalows, as well tvs the 
sessions house, the new municipal garden, and the district courts 
and offices. Tho bungalow* are for the most juirt in bad repair— 
a fact which has long contributed to rondor the district unpopular, 
although the former state of things is now being remedied by 
new construction. Thero are few houses to tho south of the line, 
in one of which tho American Presbyterian Mission is located, a 
fairly flourishing institution, to which reft renco has already been 
made in Chapter III. The district courts and offices are in au 
old bungalow said to have been occupied by the collector at tho 
time of the mutiny, but subsequently adapted to its present use. 
It is a fairly commodious building, and includes a room used 
for a church, in which tho gnrrison chaplain of Allahabad holds 
services from time to time. To tho north-west are the police 
lines and the district board’s office, and to the east that of tho 
district surveyor aud the old lock-up. Adjoining the railway on 
the north is the railway bazar, a straggling collection of houses, 
mostly of mud, occupied by tho railway staff and others. Tho 
civil station was planned on an extensive scale, and contains 
numerous roads with good avenues between the grand trunk rood 
and the southern limits. On tho formor, near tho western out¬ 
skirts of tho town, is the road inspection bungalow, and closo by 
arc four massive masonry pillars, which lnar a remarkable testi¬ 
mony to the religious enthusiasm of Mr. Tucker, who was killed 
here in the mutiny. On them arc stone tablets with inscriptions 
in Urdu and Hindi representing translations of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments and some verses from Saiut John’s Gospel. To the 
west of tho civil station, at tho edgo of the Asti jhU, stands tho 
jail, and a short distance to tho south is the English cemetery. 
This contains a number of tombs, among which may be noticed thoso 
of Edward Smyth, C.S., 1833; D. T. Timins, C.S., settlement 
officer, 1840; Mr. R. T. Tucker and Colonel C. O’Brien, who 
died during the mutiny ; tho Revd. Gopinath Nandi, the founder 
of tho mission, 1861; and several others of later date. 

The population of Fatehpur at tho census of I 860 was 
20,478, aud this fell to 19,879 in 1872. At the following 
enumeration of 1881 the total had risen to 21,328, but since that 
time has steadily decreased, the number of inhabitants in 1S91 
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being 20,119, and at the last a 10,281, of whom 9,050 were 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 10,278 
Hindus, 8,952 Masalmane, 15 Christians, and di; Aryas and 
others. The total comprise* only those living within municipal 
limits, and excludes the railway bazar and station, the urea of 
the municipality luring 701 acres. Outside these limits and 
within the villages mentioned above as constituting the town of 
Fatehpur, 1,184 persons were emuDAmted, 

Fatehpnr was constituted a municipality in September, 1872, 
tieing at first administered under Act XV of 1873, then under 
Act XV of 1383, whereby elections were hidri for tho members, 
and lastly under tho present Act I of 1900, The board consists 
of 13 memlicrSj of whom nine are elected and the remainder are 
appointed by Government* There is a paid secretary, and three 
subcommittees for public health, finance, and Octroi* Tho last 
is the ultief source of income, and is collected at the five outposts 
of Abunagar, Baqnrganj, Jvraloganj, Mu mu to] a. and on the 
railway rood* The details of income and expenditure for each 
year since 1891 will be found in the appendix,* The sanitary 
condition of tho town is generally good, and it is proposed to 
improve matters by a drainage scheme. 

PATE HP U It Fargamt, Tahml Fateh run. 

This p organ a forms the larger portion of tho tails il, and 
consists of an irregular stretch of country extending from tile 
Kutia Qutiir and Tappa Jar parganas on the west to Kulila on 
the east j on the north the boundary is formed by tho river 
Ganges, which separate* it from Kai Bareli, and on the south by 
Ay a 8ah, Ghuzipur and Haswa. Its greatest length from east to 
west is 20 miles, and its extreme breadth 14 miles, though it 
narrows in the centra to no more than six miles. The total area 
is 138,429 acres or 2lG - 3 square miles, being exceeded in size only 
by Kora and Hathgaon of all the parguuus of the district. 

As a whole, Futehpur is an extremely fertile tract, with 
ample facilities for irrigation and a large proportion of good 
loam soil; but in both respects it Is inferior to Haswa, ami 
in wet years the deficient drainage in the central tract causes 
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acme damage. Cultivation is interrupted by the abundant groves, 
numerous swamps and jhUs, and wide stretches of usnr, &o that- 
tha aspect of the landscape pros* nts great variations* Thu? par- 
gaaa may be divided into two main tracts, the first being that 
lying between the Ganges watershed and the river, with a breadth 
ranging f rom three to five miles and an area of some 66 square 
miles, while the remainder falls within the central plain und 
is more or leas subject to saturation where und rained by artificial 
means. In the Ganges tract tho soil varies from the best dwnat 
or loam to the worst bJmr, according to its proximity to the 
river. In most places the stream runs close to the high bank, 
but there arc some small strips of alluvial laud in the villages of 
Jamrawan, Adampur, and Hajipur* I ho l>ank rises to a height 
of some 56 feat above the river, and this level is generally main- 
tuiuod along the crest of the watershed. In this narrow tract 
there are no streams, and the only drainage line of any import¬ 
ance is that leading from the jhti at Gobardhanpur and known 
us the Chub Nala* Near the river, the water level is 40 to 15 feet 
below the surface, hut it rises rapidly to aljout 30 feet on the 
watershed, beyond which it assimilates with that of iho central 
tract* The watershed enters the parganaoii the west at Mooli, and 
passes through Supa,Ghaushiampnr, Husaingauj, Mathayapur* and 
Muwai, lying from three to five miles from the river, hrom 
the highest pint the land slopes southwards towards the Bari 
Kadi with an average fall of one in 15,0 ^ i feet. A minor water¬ 
shed takes off near Supa and passes through Fatehpur to the 
southern border at Ilamua Panthua, dividing the central area 
into two parts. To the west of this lie the Sangaon and Asti 
swamps, forming part of the Malwa jhil system; they drain 
Southwards acr m the railway to the Bari Nadi at Maluku, 
between the Banda and Ghazipnr roads* The Bari Nadi, which 
roughly forms the western and south-western boundary, consists 
here of a mere chain of swamps, for the most part empty in the 
dry weather, hut in the rains a large tract, between Sangaon, 
Malaka, THtbaura, and Panm Inayatpnr to the south of Malwa, 
becomes an almost continuous sheet of water. Tins area is 
crossed by two depressions or outlets of the Mulwa jhil# running 
from Chnkendi to join the Run Nadi at Turapur and Keshopur. 
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Tho largest jhils in this district arc those in the villages men¬ 
tioned and in Rawatpur and Mohan Khera on tho main line of 
the Rari Nadi, and Chitaura, Jagannathpur and Sahli on its 
affluents. Tho fall of the river is little more than six inches to 
the mile, and this inadequate gradient is aggravated by tho wind¬ 
ing course of tho stream. 

Tho area lying on and adjacent to the Fatehpur watershed is 
well drained on tho south by the Rari Nadi, which hero takes a 
more definite shape, whilo to the north the surplus water is carried 
off by the Fatehpur drainage cuts, which are carried through the 
ridgo. In this tract tho soil is generally a light loam, and the 
water level lies at an avorage depth of 40 feet Ixdow the surface. 
To the oast and north of this ridge is another depressed area which 
suffers from defective drainage and saturation in the rains. Near 
Husaingauj the Ganges watershed is ill-dofined, crossing au usar 
plain as it runs parallel to tho Hathgaon road. North of the 
latter is tho Gobardhanpur jhil, and to the south is that of 
Mohiuddinpur, which forms the starting-point of the Sasur 
Khaderi. Between Fatehpur and llusainganj lies the watershed 
betwoon the latter rivor and the Chhoti Nadi and beyond this, 
closer to Fatehpur, is a second ridge, between the Chhoti Nadi 
and the Rilanda drainage channel. Tho last is of some import¬ 
ance, as it is augmented by the Sangaon cut and drains a con¬ 
siderable stretch of couutry. Tho principal jhils in this tract 
aro those of Pharsi, Kharagpur, Salorapur, and Mohiuddinpur. 
Tho water level here varies from 20 to 25 feet, but in places is 
considerably higher. The soil of the two depressed tracts is 
gonerally loam, with beds of stiff clay in tho neighbourhood of 
tho many jh ils, and here rice forms tho staple cultivation. Taking 
the pargana as a whole, loam amounts to 38 per cent, of the 
culturnble area, while tho lighter variety known as ttigon contri¬ 
butes a further 30 per cent. The rest consists chiefly of clay, 
nine per cent., Ihur and chanchar. 

Pargana Fatehpur has reached a fairly high standard of 
development. At the last settlement the cultivated area was 
6-1,000 acres and from that time to 1905 averaged 65,559 acres, 
tho annual fluctuations Iteing comparatively small; between 1885 
and 1888 a high figure was attained, and though some decline 
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wad. experienced between 1894 anil lS9\ the recovery wag rapid. 
In 1905 ihe area under the? plough was G8 t 63G ares or n arly oil 
per cent* of the whole- The proportion is low, the chief cause 
being Lhe large amount of barren land, which amounts to nearly 
29 per cent,,—a figure that is exceeded in few parganas} over ono- 
third of this, however, is under water, while the rest consists 
mainly of iwflr and the sandy soil along the Ganges, As much 
as G'T per cent* is under groves, a proportionately larger ari a 
than in any pargana except llindki and Ay a Sah; and the 
eulturable waste amounts to over 15 per cent. Most of the latter 
consists of fallow: the only jungles are a few patches of scrub 
near the jkiU and the grass lands along the Gauges, which are 
extensively used os a pasture ground, tho sheep of this pargaim 
having n great reputation. Only a few villages in the south* 
western corner are within reach of canal irrigation, and the 
pnrgann depends mainly on walls ami tanks, Qn an average, 
43 per cent, of the cultivation id irrigated frum these source, wells 
supplying 29 per cant., while this amount is capable of consider¬ 
able expansion in year of drought, so chat the tract has fair 
protection against famine. Masonry wells arc very numerous, 
over 2,700 Wng in use in 1905. while unprotected wells can l>o 
constructed without difficulty in most parts and last longer than 
usual, especially m the more elevated tracts. The tank irrigation 
is not so Stable as in Haswa, and tho lakes which retain water in 
years of drought are few, those in tho north-east adjoining 
Haswa alone coming under this description. 

The rabi an a generally exceeds (ho kharif by some ten per 
cent-*, though m exceptional years the position is reversed* The 
amount of land bearing a double-crop has increased considerably 
since the settlement, when it was nine per cent, of the cultivation, 
aft corn pa rod with 16 pur cent, at the present time. The chief 
kharif staples are rice, jaar, bajra, and cotton, the last three 
being generally sown in combination with arhar- Rice culti¬ 
vation comprises 38 per cent. of tho whole, this proportion being 
exceeded in three other parganas alone; half tho area is ueupied 
by jarkan or transplanted rice. About MG per cenL is taken up 
by juar, while the amount of bajra and cotton grown is small. 
In the rabi the principal crop is the mixture known as frimi, 
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aggregating 47 per cent., while after this come wheat, with 20 per 
j‘eiit + , aii'l gram with 14 per cent. Of the other crops, mention 
may lie made of poppy, which U grown to a considerable extent, 
acid also of sugarcane, which covers no less than seven per cent,, 
of the kkarif area and is much more extensively grown hero than 
in any other p&rgana. 

The chief cultivating classes are, in numerical order, Rajputs, 
Brahmans, Ahirs, Kurmls, ! jodhs, Musalmuns and Muraos. Those 
which stand in the first rank as husbandmen, such as the Kurmia, 
Lodhs and Muraoa, cultivate 25 per cent, of the total area—a high 
proportion for this district, and to this fact the superior cultivation 
and fertility of the purgutm are largely due. Occupancy tenants 
hold 58 per cent., as compared with 73 per cent, at the time of 
settlement while 13 per cent* is cultivated by proprietors, and 25 - 5 
per oant. is in the hands of teuauta-at-wilh The average holding 
is 2*34 acres, which is about the usual proportion* and the present 
rent-rate is R-*. 5-1-9 par acre, b ecu pan cy tenants paying slightly 
km There has been a marked advance since the settlement, 
when the general average was Rs, 4*10- H* The pargana contains 
248 villages, now divided into 72-1 wuthala ; of these, 195 are 
owned by single proprietors, 420 are held in joint tttmtodori, "2 
in perfect, 30 in imperfect pattidari tenure, and six are hluiiya- 
cham, Tha chief proprietary castes arc Mnsalmans, Raj puts, 
K&yn&ths and Brahmans. The assessment at successive settle¬ 
ments and th ■ present revenue demand will be found In the 
appendix.* The present incidence is Rs. 2-14-5 per acre of 
cultivation, being considerably in excess of the district average, 
and only surpassed in Rindki and Kutia Uunir, 

The population ef pargana Fateh pur was 103,879 in I872 t 
and at the following census of 1881 rose to 112,900, During the 
ensuing ten years it remained stationary, tho total in 1891 being 
It2,072. svhilo at tho last census a marked decline was observed, 
owing to the series of wet years at the beginning ef the decarle 
and the subsequent famine. In 1901 the pargana contained 
108,355 inhabitants, giving a density of 420 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religions, there were 93,049 Hindus, 15,098 
MuflaJmiuas, and 208 others, chiefly Christians and Ary as. 


Aj.'jii* r Tutil e* IX and X, 
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Muhamma Ians thus amount to 1C per cent, of the total, and afe 
more numerous than any single Hindu caste, the l)est represented 
of which are BrahmanB, Chamurs, Ahirs, Lodhs, aud Kurmis. 
Tho only town of any size is Fatehpur itself, but there are several 
large villages, such as Husainganj, Asm, Bhituura, Jamrawan, 
Sangaon, and Kamua Panthua. 

The pargana is well provided with means of communication. 
Through tho centre passes the grand trunk road, from which 
metalled branches lead to Banda, Ghazipur, anti Kai Bareli from 
headquarters, while from Chakendi a motalled branch connects it 
with tho old Mughal road to Bindki and Kora. Parallel to tho 
grand trunk road runs the railway, with stations at Fatehpur 
aud lvurasti Kalan. Unmotallod roads run from Fatehpur to 
Jafarganj, to Bhituura, and to Adampur on the Gauges, tho last 
being very indifferent, aud from Husainganj to Hathgaou, 
Asni, Bhituura, und Kutia. 

The pargana was constituted at an early dote, and in 
Akbar’s days was known as Fatehpur Haswa, to distinguish it 
from other pluces of similar name. It remained unchanged till 
the cession, when it was included in the Allahabad district, 
Iniing subsequently placet! in charge of the joint magistrate 
stationed at Bhituura, and from 182G the chief town has given its 
name to the separate district of Fatehpur. 

FATEHPUR Tahsil. 

The headquarters tahsil occupies the north central |>ortion of 
the district, l>ciug bounded on tho west by Khajuha aud on the 
east by Khaga, and extending from tho Ganges on tho north to 
the Ghazipur tahsil on the south, the dividing line l>cing for the 
most part the Bari Nadi. It has u total area of 2*28,2*21 acres 
or 366*5 square miles, being third in point of sizo of the four 
tahsils of tho district. The tract is mado up of the two parganas 
of Fatehpur and Haswa, which are separately described in detail, 
with an account of their physical characteristics, revenue and 
agriculture. The tahsil contains two sharply-divided topo¬ 
graphical divisions. The Ganges tract in the north has an 
area of 66 square miles and lies between the river and the 
watershed. It has a light ami sandy soil on tho high plateau 
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Vrhich Iks 50 feet above tho river, and htjlow this is & narrow 
strip of khndir, separated from the former by shallow ravines. 
Tho other nml southern portion forms part of tho central plateau, 
and comprises a stretch of country in which well wooded strips 
of loam land alternate with clay depressions* suitable for rice 
cultivation and liable to saturation in the r&ina, The inhabitants 
of this tract auftVr from fever in wet years, while the residents of 
the Ganges uplands have a superior physique. The streams 
of the central plain comprise the Bari Nadi, which at first is a 
more concatenation of swamps, hut develops into a river in 
Iltiswu; tho Saanr Khaderi in the east, and tho Chhoti Nadi, 
Uah of which rise in pnrganu Fatehpur and flows through Haswa 
to tho north of the railway, Tht 2 Se are separated by a low and 
hardly perceptible ridge, hut 3tko the Bari Nadi are mere strings 
t' f jkils, some of which an of large siac, though the majority 
empty soon after the termination of the rains. 

Fotehpur occupies one-fifth of the total area of the district, 
and for ad mi diet rati vo purposes Is usually linked with Glnuiplir 
to form a subdivision in the charge of a full-powered deputy 
magistrate and collector. He is assisted by the tahsildar of 
Fatehpur, but there am no honorary magistrates resident in this 
tohsil, although the Raja of Asothar has third-class powers in 
Thariaon. The bench at Fatehpur has for several years 
ceased to exist. Civil jurisdiction is in the hands of the munsif of 
Fatehpur, who is subordinate to the judge of Cawnpore. There 
are three police-stations within the tabsil, at Fatehpur, Husain- 
ganj and Thariaon; but under the present- arrangements 46 
villages are ine]tided in the MaUva circle, one in Kalyanpur, and 
seven in that of Asothar, while portions of lTusainganj and 
Thariaon extend into tho Khnga lahsiL Under tho now scheme 
these anomalies will be removed, and the whole area contained in 
three circles. 

The population of tho tabsil has exhibited considerable varia¬ 
tions since l $7 2, when it contained 160,933 inhabitants. This 
rose to 177,560 in 1 SSI, but ait tho following census dropped to 
175,152, At tho last enumeration of 1061 a further decline was 
observed, the total being 171,506, of whom 61,172 were lomales. 
The average density is IS1 to the square mile, considerably 
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more than tbs general average ui the district-. dassiih t accord¬ 
ing to religions, there were I49j204 Hindus, 22,138 Mas aim tins. 
128 Arvas, 122 Christians, five Sikhs ami one Par si. The most 
numerous Hindu, castea include Chamars, 18,045; Lodhn, 13,378; 
Ahirs, 13,312; Brahmans, 12,147, belonging mainly to the 
Ku'iaujiu subdivision; end Rajput®, 10,457. The hist include 
members of many different clans, the best represented being Bats, 
Charihaus, Gautama, Soug&rs, Dikhits, and Channels, Other 
castes occurring In numbers exceeding 5,000 apiece are Pasts, 
Banins, Koris, Galariyas and Kurmis, while then' were nearly 
4,000 Muracs. Among the Musalmaus, Sheikhs largely prepon¬ 
derate with a total of 7,057, chiefly of the Siddhp &u I jdi vision, 
while next to them come Fathans, 3,882; Faqirs, Sail’ids, Julahas 
and Jkhuas also arc found to the number of 1,000 or more. The 
luhtdl, like the rest of the district, is mainly agricultural, and at 
the last census samindars, together with tenants and agricul¬ 
tural labourers, amounted to over OS per cent* of the whole. 
Occupancy tenants outnumber tenants-afc-wftl by four to one. 
There were 1,791 herdsmen—a high figure, and 10,648 persona 
were engaged in general labour* The numbers employed in 
commerce and trade are comparatively small, weavers amounting 
to 2,331, or less than the number of mendicants, while 8,233 
persona wore engaged in the provision or manufacture of articles 
of food and drink. 

Borides Fateh pur itself there is no town in the tahrii, 
although Haavra is a village of considerable sine, and Husuiu- 
ganj was for a time administered under Act XX of 1856. Tho 
schools, markets, fairs and post-offices will lie found in the 
appendix. Means of com muni cation are excellent. Through the 
.centre passes the main line of the East Indian Railway with 
stations at Bahrampur, Hu&Wn, Fateh pur, and Kura&Li Katun, 
while parallel to it on the north runs the grand trunk road with 
metalled feeders to each station except tho last. Mctulltd roads 
lead from Fatehpur to fi&i Bareli on the north-east, to Ghazipur 
on the south and to Banda on tho south-west, while a branch from 
the grand trunk rood taking off at Chakeudi on the western 
border connects it with tho old Mughal highway* The latter, 
horn the point of junction as far as Fatehpur, is unmet ailed, 
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but it then fallows the grand trunk up to liiltmda, whore it turns 
eastwards to llathgam, this portion also being u unit;tailed. 
Other roods include these leading from Fateh par to Jafargnu]* 
Kutio, Adampur and Bh it aura, from Husainganj to Kutia, 
Mbit aura, Asni, and Hathgaou, from Thariaon to Hatbgooxi, anti 
fro m Bahrampur station to Asuthar and Nora ini. There are ferric 
over the Ganges at Kajghut opposite Dal man, Asni, A dam pur and 
elsewhere, us will he seen from the list given in the appendix . 

GARHA, Pargana Kkdala, TahttU Knasa. 

This is the largest village in the district, both as regards 
population urn I the extent of the land contained within the 
boundary of the revenue man&tt. It stands amid the ravines 
of th .Jumna iu 25° o5' N. and 51 & 2' B., at a distance of about 
12 miles south from Khaga and two miles from the purgana 
capital. The village consists of a main site iu the north and 
no fewer than 35 scattered hamlets, one of the latter being Dhana, 
aouw four miles south of Gorba itself, and Here there is a Ferry 
over the river leading to the Banda district. The total popula¬ 
tion at thv last census was 5,295, of whom 352 were Musa!mans, 
tbs prevailing Hindu castes being Brahmans ami Kowats* The 
place possesses a lower primary school and a small bazar in which 
markets are hold twice a week. The name is said to be derived 
from an old Rhnr fort* which stood hero in very early days and 
was destroyed by the Fathau founders of Kot h There is, how¬ 
ever, nothing of any historical importance in the village. The 
lands of tiurha cover no less than 11,585 acres nr 18 square 
miles, but a large proportion of this consists of barren ravine 
country and the cul tumble area is small, the land revenue being 
lis, 5,23m. The village is divided at present into 18 w\&hal9 held 
in jfattidari tenure, the principal proprietors being Brahmans. 

GARHI JAR, Pargana Tapfa Jar, Taheil Khajuua. 

A village lying in 25 a 57 ; X. and S0 Q 31/ li., on the right 
hank of the Rind river, at a distance of eight miles south of 
Khajoha, with which it is connected by an indifferent tmnwtalled 
road, A short distance tit (he south runs the road from Juuihan 
to Amauli h* it emerges from the ravines of the Hind, The 
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main site stands amid the ravines at a distance o£ half a mite 
from the river, and contains a number of brick houses; to the 
4 sr>uth-w r e«fc is the fort from which the place derives its name, the 
common appi-Uadon being merely (itirhi* Tt was founded by a 
cc averted Gnutam, named Bahadur Khan, whoso mausoluum stands 
near tho road to the south, and is a largo square building with 
a contra! dome and four smaller domes at the corners, and is 
crowded with the tombs of his descend ants* His son, A lam 
Khun, has a smaller monument with a single dome at the northern 
cud of the village. In it the place of honour is occupied hy what 
is locally said to he the grave of a favourite horse which was 
killed in battle. Both buildings are plain and undue orated, j^d 
apparently not earlier than tlio reign of Aur&ngzcrb. AnoLiter 
tomb of the same family [s to he soon at Dnlulkhcra, a hamlet 
of the village of Rnrhat on the opposite side of the river. There are 
several mosques in and around Garin Jar, and one ruined build- 
ing is known as the I'll >. Metsjid, having I teen at some time or 
other overthrow'll, so that the groat blocks of horizontal masonry 
jioav stand perpendicular. The imposing remains of Bahadur 
Kh&idti ruined pula je, with its surround ing wall and towers, arc 
to be scon near his tomb, and within are traces of the gardens 
and fishponds that once adorned it. Close by are the large 
mansions occupied by Ahmad Zaman Khan, the son-in-law of 
the late Abd-ur-ltahmnn Khun, anil iuiaahshuq Husain Khan, 
nephew of the latter. Another mined fortress stands in the north, 
near A lam Khan’s tomb jit is seemingly of an earlier date anti 
may possibly tie that of Bahai Bui, but most of the materials 
have been removed at various periods. The village is still hold 
by the Muenlmun Gautams, some account of whom has l^oon 
gHfn in Chapter III, and the nrea of l,o&3 acres is divided into 
three zam indar r mahal*, the revenue being Ils, 1,101. The 
place is now of little importance and at the last census contained 
1,111 inhabitants, of whom 320 were Musalmausj there is a 
lower primary school here* 


GrAUNTI, Farganar Hathgaon, Tahiti Kiuga. 

This village lies i n the north-east corner of the pargana 
in 25* 4S r \\ and Si* 2D' E., a mile to the north of the old 
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Mughal road, at n distance of 13 miles from Uathgaon and eight: 
miles from Kora. The name of tho revenue m&v&a is Mohammad- 
per GattUti, and its derivation is ascrilied to the victory won by 
Muhammad Cl ho it over Raja Jni Chaurl hi 1194 AJ>., while 
Gaunti is possibly a contraction for Gauhimavnti, tho village 
of the Gautama, tho reputed founders of the place. Tho popula¬ 
tion at tho last census numbered 3,667 persons, including' no 
fewer than 1,677 Musalmans. There is a largo main site and 16 
hamlets, the total area of tho village being 3,300 acres, and tho 
revenue Its. 3,213; it is heir I m ftaUidari tenure by Sheikhs. 
Gaunti contains a police-station, which under the proposed scheme 
will be abolished, a post-office, a cattie-poand, a bazar in which 
market s arc held twice a week, and a lower primary school. 
Adjoining Gaunti on the eivsl and close to the Allahabad border 
is the village of Aphoi, which in mentioned by AI Jlirmii as 
lieiiig a stage on the old rou l from Kanauj to Prnyag, There id 
nothing of any interest there, however, except an old brick- 
strewn mound and a few fragments of stone sculpture collected 
under a nim tree. 


GHAZIPUR, Par garni and Takxtt Ghazicur. 

Tho place which gives its nnmo to tho southern subdivision 
of the district lies in 25° 48'N. and 80° 45' E., at a distance 
of eight miles south from Fateh pur, with which it i? connected 
by a metalled road. The latter is crossed here by the road 
from ilahua to Dhata. and continues southwards in an uiimetallod 
state to the ferry at Lilm on the Jumna. The main site lies 
iietween the Rahim and Lilra roads, and to the north, at a distance 
of about, half a utile, flows the Ghazipur distributary of tho canal, 
('loss to ihj-5 is a canal inspection bungalow! to the east of 
which, standing in the village of Faina Kabul, are the extensive 
rains of an ancient fortified town. The circuit of the wall with 
its gates and towers can In; distinctly traced, and in the centra 
of the high broken ground which it encloses is an inner citadel, 
protected bv a broad and deep moat. ^Phis town is said to have 
been originally the etronghoId of the ('handcls, and may possibly 
ta of still greater antiquity, but nothing is known of its history. 
Tho citadel was built or restored by Raja Aram Singh of Asothor, 
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who presumably gave it the name of Fatchgarh, by which it- is 
now known. In Gbazipur itself, to the north of the village, Is 
the site of another fort y now nazid property and said to have 
ken built by A rani Singh in 1GLP1 as his chief stronghold, within 
which stand the tnhsil buildings and the police-station, whi le 
further north is a canal telegraph office, the quarters of a ziladar, 
and a dilapidated fchatched bungalow' belonging to the district 
board.. Near the fori also is a podt-ollico ana an upper primary 
school, lo the south and west of the village are some extensive 
tanks through which the roads are carried along embankments. 

At the last census the village contained a population of 2.121 
persona, the chief castes being Kujputs and Brahmans, The 
village lands cover 2,594 ajres, of which over 370 acres aro 
under water, and the revenue is Ik 3,335; there arc two s&wiiiid&ri 
iJUfk'd*, the principal proprietor being Chauclln i Busat Yur of 
Fatehpur. 


GHAZirUE Fargamt! Tithed Ghazipur 

This p organa forms the eastern portion of the tuheil, lying 
between Ay a Mah and Muttaur on the west, and Ekdala and 
Haswu on the east; to the south the boundary te formed by the 
river Jumna, w hich separates it from the Banda district, w hile the 
aljoining pargaeas on the north are Fatehpur and llaswa, the 
dividing line for some distance being the Bari Nadi. It is a 
somewhat straggling and Irregular tract, with a greatest length 
of 23 miles from east to west and extreme breadth of 13 miles, 
fhe total area is ^7,898 acres or 153 square miles, the pargaua 
including more than half the area of the whole tahsil. 

Through the centre runs the Fatehpur branch canal from 
WlAt t<J following the Jumna watershed, and between this 
and the river lies a tract of about 58 square miles. East of 
Asm bar the canal leaves tho watershed to cross the Bari Nadi 
the high ridge continuing in its original direction between the 
tw o rivers. The whole of this Jumna tract is fairly well drained 
but there are depressions in the villages of Indrau and Bieandl 

", ;V 0tf,ur thotu “ a ™™«-k«Ue deprewion ™ the 

V‘‘ Cr ”;" : ' f 8 '*' contitiiiioK a lurgo ,.mount rf dtelc mud. 
ulihuiigli elsewhere trees are tremiwraiively searec. In [| le 
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immediate neighbourhood of the .htoina there is a narrow st rip of 
alluvial jfe achhar, and above this is the high cliff cut up by 
numerous ravines, with a poor soil classed as rtfenjfcar. Beyond 
the ravines is a level tract of upland country, irrigated by the 
canal and now in a flourishing condition, though formerly it was 
very precarious, owing to the fact that the water level lies a tout 
90 feet below the ardat of the watershed, or ten foot above that of 
the river* The soils are those of Bundulkhund, the most preva¬ 
lent being the variety known as petmdua, which is very similar 
in appearance to the light loam classified as sigon ; in tho east of 
the pargana there is a certain amount of black soil on the high 
land near the Jumna* Tho tract north of the canal is of a very 
different description. It belongs to the central plateau, though 
the soil id generally more saudy than elsewhere, and is far more 
fertile, wooded, and prosperous than the southern tract* Iifiga* 
tion is chiefly obtained from the canal, but in certain parts there 
are large jhil areas, and near them wells are frequently employed. 
This portion of the pargana contains two natural subdivisions, 
separate! by the Ghazipur distributary of the canal. That to the 
south contains a depression which originates near Baragaou and 
continues throughout the length of tho pargana eastwards to 
PemmaiL Though it consists merely of a chain of jhila f it is one 
of the most important of tho Bari Nadi distributaries; the area 
contained in this valley is 7S square miles, and iho largest: 
swamps are those of Baragaon, Sarki and Budhram&u* The 
remaining portion comprises only 17 square miles and lie* along 
the south 1 1 auk of the main stream of the Bari Nadi* lii Ijoth 
those tracts rice is tho prevailing crop along the drainage lines, 
and tho country is bare of trees ; but on the higher ground 
stretches of fair loam occur and. groves are very numerous, 
Taking tho pargana os a whole, the most prevalent soil is loam, 
which contributes 48 per cent, to tho total cultural do area, w r hile 
next come clay with 13 per cent, eigon w ith 11 per cent., and the 
Bundelkhand toils, chiefly with 17 per cent. 

In its general fertility and state of development, pargana 
Ghari^iur is inferior to the rest of the Jumna tract, except itig 
Ekdala umt Muttaur; it closely resembles Tappa Jar + but tho 
latter contains a higher proportion of superior cultivators* A 
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^reat improvement has been effected by the introduction of the 
canal, which ha<3 brought the high land into an extremely flourish¬ 
ing condition; while more could doabtliw be done by draining 
gome of the useless. depressions or regulating the height, of water 
in them,, so as to render a larger area tit for tillage. At the 
settlement of 1S40 the recorded cultivation was 49*831 acres and 
at the follo wing assessment this had 'dropped to 40,899 acre*, 
.Since that time the average has been 50,873 a-sras, but from 1879 
to 1S05 this figure was exceeded to a considerable extent, The 
pargana shared in the general depression which culminated in 
the famine of 1807, but has since recovered, although the old 
high level has not yet l«en regained, in spite of the advantages 
axjruing I rein the canal. Til IDOo the area under the plough was 
5] ,44S acres or 52-5 per cent* of the whole, The r>maimlor roni- 
pnses 21 per cent, classed as barren, including £H> |>or rent, 
under water, m well as a large amount of ugarin the depressions 

hLI "I ^ i tHv patches of dhak jungle;4-7 por cent* under groves_a 

high figure considering the absence of trees in the south; and 
2hS per r cnt. was returned as culturnMo waste. The I^t ia above 
die general average, nml is duo in a measure to the fallow lands 
in the vicinity of the depressions, which arc cultivated only in 
favourable seasons ; the extent of fallow, tno, is perhaps due to the 
comparative scarcity of the bettor cultivators. There is also a 
fair amount of gr ms land, mainly along the Bari Nadi, Irriga¬ 
tion is derived from the canal, tanks and wells. At the settle- 
meat it was estimated that 29 per cent, of the cultivated area was 
irrigable, but this is dearly in excess of the capabilities of the 
tract, as the average amount watered in subsequent years from 
tiells and tanks has been no more than throe and nine’ per cent, 
respectively* The tanks arc generally shallow and dry us before 


affording a sufficient supply ; the well area con Ik extended in 


years of drought, hut lately it has decreased, owing to the influence 
of the canal. Unprotected Wells can Ik mode in most places. 



per cent, of (he 
xneeded in the 
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near future as distributaries Are being extended every year and 
almost the whole p&rg&nu is new within reach of canal water. A 
few villages along the Jumna however, are inaccessible, and will 
always require watching in years of drought. 

Tho rati harvest exceeds the khaHfhy nearly 12 per cent, 
on an average, but occasionally the latter is in excess according 
to variations in tho seasons. The principal kkarif crop is juar 
in combination with arha r, amounting to 43 per cent, of the 
hit a kowh ; while next to this comes rice, which is grown in the 
depressed tracts and covers IS [>er cunt, followed by bajra and 
cotton mixed with arhar, with 14 and 12 per cent, respectively. 
Half the rice area is sown with the transplanted variety. There 
is but little sugarcane, the average being only *6 per cent. In tho 
rabif as in the other Jumna purganas, gram sown alone and in 
combination is the chi* f staple, birra amounting to 46, and gram 
alone to 24 percent* Wheat, by itself and mixed with gram, can- 
tr l I *uCos 16 per cent., the areas lining upprox imafcoly t-tjual. The 
other crops arc unimportant, and in spite of the large area of tha 
pargnnn only So 5 acres of poppy w r ore found in 1904. 

The stylo of cultivation w generally inferior, as is evident 
from the nature of the crops grown. High caste tenants largely 
predominate, tho chief cultivating classes being, in numerical 
oritur, Rajputs, Brahmans, Ahira and Lodhs, The more skilled 
husbandmen of tho Kurmi, Lo&h and Murou castes hold but, 107 
per cent, of the total area, and in Muttaur alone is the proportion 
lower. (If the whole tenant area, occupancy tenants are in 
posscsaictK of 5o 2 per cent, as compared with 111 per cent, at the 
time of settlement; 13‘6 per cent aro cultivated by proprietors 
and ihe rest is mainly held tty tenants-aMvill. The average 
holding is four acres, and the general rent rate is Ha. 3-4>-5 per 
acre; the Latter is the lowest in the district, although it has risen 
to sente extent since thu Boillement, when tho light rents were 
ascribed to the prevalence of favoured Rajput tenants. The 
pargu.hu contains S’ villages, nt present divided into262 m<ihatn> 
Of these, 59 are owned by single proprietors, 131 in joint 
8amindari, 53 lit perfect, and 15 in imperfect, patixdari tenure, 
and four arc bhaiyackar i. The chief proprietors are Rajputs., 
including the Khiehar Raja of Asotharj tho Rajputs of tho 
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pargana «ro the most idle and turbulent In the district, especially 
111 tl» villages along the Jumna, such as Sankha md GamhrL 
After them com© Brahmans, Kayastha and Musalmuns. The 
assessment ai successive settlement*, as wall as the demand in 
1:105, will be found in the appendix.* Tho revenue rate is 
Rs. 2-2-0 per acre of cultivation and Re. 1-1-1 per acre of the 
whole area; the latter is the lowest incidence in the district, 
though the former is slightly higher than in Mutt&ur. 

In 1872 ]iargana Gharipur contained 45,64Sinhabitanta JI and 
this rose to 48,231 in 1881, the population increasing, in common 
with that of the other southern subdivisions, in wet seasons, and 
exhibiting a tendency to decline in dry peri mis. In 1391 it rose to 
■13,36a, but owing to the subsequent deterioration the total at the 
lost census was only 47,445, giving an average density of 303 
persons to the square mile, (classified according to religions, there 
wore 45,053 Hindus, 2,357 Musalmans, and 35 others, chiefly 
Ary as. dims Musalmans number only four per cent* of the 
total population, the lowest figure for the district. There arc 
no towns in the pargana, but a few villages are of consider- 
uljJe aijce, such as Asothar. Ghmripur, Rurazoon, Gamhri and 
Sankha. 

Alcans of communication are somewhat inferior* A met ailed 
roni connects Pafcehpur with Ghasipur, where It crosses the 
ui i me tidier! road from Bahua to Asothar ami Bhnta, and continues 
in an unmetalled state to Lilra on the Jumna. In the extreme 
W 03 I is the rood from Sah to Muttaur and Auti ferry, and in the 
east a road runs from Asothar to Bahrampur station. 

In former days the pargana was known ns Aijhi, from the 
village of that name on tho Jumna, once a Gautam stronghold. 
Tho name was retained till the cession of [he district in lfiOl, Lnt 
the transfer of the headquarters to Gharipur probably dates from 
1,10 1 tefeat <* Jfen Ni$ar Khan by Bbagwant Kai, who built a 
fort there. After the cession, the whole tahsil was managed bv 
Xawal . Rnqar Ali Khan till 1809, and up to 1814 it formed pan. 
of the Allahabad district. la that year it was included m the 
Bhitaura subdivision, which became a regular district under tho 
name of Fntihpiir in 1S20. 


• Appamlix, Talks IX *nd X* 
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GHAMPUB TalmL 

This tcihs.il lies in the sou til portion of the district, a ml con¬ 
sists of a long straggling tract of Country between die Fatehpur 
and Khajuha tahsils on the north anti the Banda district on the 
south, from which it is separated by the Jumna, winch forms the 
southern and western boundaries ; to the east lio the purganna 
of ITaswa and hlkdola* It has an extreme length of 32 miles 
from rust to west and a greatest breadth of 14 miles : the area is 
181,370 acres or 2S3-4, square miles* (ihuKipur is thus the .■onalF 
est tahail in the district, amounting to nearly 17 per cent, of tho 
total area. 

The tract consists of the three pargauas of Ghmipur, Ay a 
Sah and Muttaur, eaoh of which has been separately described, 
with a full account of their physical characteristics, agriculture 
and revenue. Generally speaking, the tahsil consists of two 
tracts divided by the Fatehpur canal, that on the north lying in 
the valley of the Ban Nadi, which for a considerable distance 
forms the boundary, while the southern portion is include ! m 
the valley of iho Jumna, except for a small area oast of Asctb&r, 
where the canal bends northwards from the watershed* The 
Jumna tract is. al tout 14G square miles vn extent, and comprises 
t!io alluvial land along the river, chiefly in pargana Muttaur - t 
the high bank, cut up by numerous and extensive ravines; and 
the upland plateau, in which tho water-level is extremely deep 
ami the soils arc all of a light and inferior description, resembling 
those found in Bqnddkhaud to the south of the river* This tract 
is welt drained throughout, and possesses no jhiU of any size. 
The northern half is of a very different character and consists of a 
stretch of lovel country drained by the Bari Xadl and its 
affluents, the chief of which in the series of swamps and depres¬ 
sions between the canal am! the Ghaizquir distributary, white 
three others of less importance flow through pargana Aya Snh* 
The country here is well wooded in the strips of loum soil, which 
altenifttt; with tho low-lying rice fields, and resembles the rest, of 
the central tract in the Fateh pur and Khaga (ahsilfl. 

On account of its comparatively small area, Ghazipur ia usually 
united with Fateh pur to form a single subdivision in the charge 
of a deputy collector and magistrate* Ho is assisted in the 
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criminal work by tho bahaildar, and also by the Rap of Asothar* 
who has power a of tho third class wit, bin tho limits of the Asothur 
and Thariaon police circles. The civfl jurisdiction is in tho hands 
of tho mans if of Fatehpur and his superior officers. Under the 
present arrangement- the tahril contains the three police-stations 
of Ghazipur, Lalauli and Asothar, hut part of the La!null circle 
extends into tho Khaga tuhail, and a portion of Asothar into 
Fateh pur, while 8nh and some of the neigh] muring villages 
lie within tho limits of the Fateh pur circle, Under the 
proposed scheme of reallocation, the Asothar station will lie 
abolished, and tho entire t/ihsil divided between Lulauli and 
Ghttripur. 

At the census of 1872 tho population was 89,317, and tho 
succeeding aramcrations have exhibited considerable changes. 
Tn 1881 the total hud men to 90,170, and during the following 
ten years tho rate of moreose was well maintained, as in !SSl the 
tahsil had 92,389 inhabitants. At the lost census of 1001 the 
tract was Found to have declined in common with thy rest of the 
district, though tho decrease was hm noticeable than in Khajubu 
and Fatehpiir. The number of inhabitants was 91,222* of whom 
4“1,991 were females, the average density being 322 porsonn to thi- 
square mile, the lowest rate in the district. Classified according 
to religious, there were 84*190 Hindus, 0*987 Musalmams, 19 
Aryaa* 13 C Kristians, seven Jains and six Sikhs. Among ihe 
Hindus* the most numerous castes were Brahmans, with 12,257 
representatives ; Rajpate* 10*685; Chamara, 8,086; and A Mrs, 
6,38 j. In addition to these, Kowate, Paris, Boniaa* Lodhe, 
God ar ha 3, 1C or is, Nais and I’elis occurred in numbers ujccee ling 
2,000. The principal Rajput clans are tho Rais, I dkhifc, Chauhan, 
Gautam and Fan war. Among the Musalmans, tho Path huh come 
lirst with 2,749 persons* the great majority luring of the Ghori 
subdivision, while next to them come Sheikhs with 1,461 repre¬ 
sentatives* no other caste* except perhaps Bohn as and Faqirs 
occurring in any strength. The tuhsil is almost wholly agricul' 
tural and landholders, tenants* and field labourers amount to 
nearly SO jier cent, of tho total population, while general labour 
contributes a farther ten pcr cent. The industrial and commer¬ 
cial population m very small, tho chief trades being connected 
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with the supply of food ami drink, \flhiIo barely ],200 persons art? 
supported by the cotton industry. 

Moans of communication arc probably inferior in this tahail 
to those of any other part of ihe district. Through tho western 
portion runs the metalled road from Fateh pur to Band a, joined 
at Konrar by the no loss important road from BindkL A similar 
road of this class connects Ghazi pur with the district hand quarters, 
but apart from these the tract possesses only tho uu metal led roads 
from JUhuu to Ghaut pur. Aeoth&r am! Dhata, from Sah to 
Mntteur ami tho Anti ferry, from Gharipur to film on the Jumna, 
and from Asothar to Bahrampur station. The last is of little use, 
owing to the diffionlty experienced in crossing the Bari Nadi, 
It has boon proposed to erect a bridge over the river, but the cost 
would be considerable, and possibly it would be more expedient 
to construct a new road from Asothar to Haswa. The Bari Nadi 
is bridged on tho road from Bahaa to Dhata, but the present 
structure may prove inadequate when the drainage of the valley 
is put in hand. There is a 6Q feet girder bridge on the Gharipur- 
Lilra toad, Glossing a ruita close to the Jumna. The principal 
ferry over this river is that at Chilla on the provincial road, and 
hern a bridge of iwats is maintained during the dry season, while 
tho sands of the Jumna are crossed by means of a temporary road 
laid on a foundation of straw, Tho other ferries will be found 
in a list given in the appendix, and in the same place there are 
farther lists showing the schools, markets, fairs, anti post-officea 
of the tahail. 


GUNIE, Tbrgana Kutia Quote, Tahsil KirAJTrnA. 

TM® village, which with Kutia gives its name to a pargana, 
was at one time the headquarters of a separate subdivision. It 
stands on tho high banks of the Ganges, about two miles from the 
stream, in 2G° 5 ; N, and SO* 39' E., at a distance of two miles north 
of Kuly fin pur, with which it is connected by a poor unmctallud 
rood, anti six miles from Biudki, Tho village covers a large ai . a. 
amounting in all to 4 ,798 acres, of which 1,931 aoivs lie in the bed 
of the river and contains a large amount of grass jungle. This 
lowlying portion is separately assessed as an alluvial the 

present demand being Rs. 1,118, while the rest pays Es. 4,100, 

15f. 
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It; is divid' d into seven mahata, hold by a large community of 
Gautama, The village itself is a miserable place, being a mere 
collection of mud houses built among the ravines. At the Inst 
census it contained n population of 2,473 persona, of whom 04 wore 
Muflftlmans, the prevailing caste Icing ftautnm Rajputs, who at 
one time were proclaimed for infanticide. A small market is 
held here twice a week, and a lower primary school is maintained 
in the village. A somewhat important Ferry across the Ganges 
leads to Rnksnr in the Unao district. Gunir appears to lie an 
old village, but the only relies ot antiquity arc a few groups of 
small sculptures probably dating from the 1 Oth century; they arc 
for the most part collected on masonry terraces, which would 
seem to bo the sites of the original temples. General Cunningham 
suggested that this might be the site of the Buddhist monastery 
-d Vasubftndhu mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims, but the 
conjecture was baaed on a calculation of distances only, and the 
topographical grounds seems very slight, as the mounds appear to 
be formed solely by the action of the ravines. * 


IT ASM'A, Parganp. Haswa, Tnhsil Fate it pu^. 

The capital of the pnrgana is a decayed town situated in 
52*N* and SO® 55' E., at a distance of seven miles south-east 
from Fateh pur. It stands to the south of the grand trunk road, 
with which it is connected by a metalled feeder which continues 
from the town to the railway station. The latter is in the village 
of Jaranlpur, but is known by the name of Faizullnhpur, a 
neighbouring village, in order to avoid confusion with Futahpur- 
Haswa, the name of the station at the district headquarters. It 
is proposed to construct a road from the station to Aaothar 
alth-mgh an alternative project consists in metalling the exmln e 
marl from Aaothar to Bahrampur, The town is of little import 
aucc, though there is a well-attended market on Monday and 
Thursday in each week. It is ft dilapidated, dirty pW and 
swarms with monkey*; it is divided into muhaUa* M n efi ’ afl , r 

the , e “* 8 °* th ° **"* “ ft-o "f the Saiyid,, Brahman, 
f ’ Ul1 Kll - V[lsth< - 71,0 n)arkut aevoml rows „f .hop, 

tha principal h^ar na, improved acme lime ago MM j matie 

* A. S. K. IXI, 67 , ~ “ ~ 
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practicable for cart traffic. Itoswa poweesos a middle voma mlar 
hcIioqI located on the branch lending to the grand trank road, 
and a post-office A small fair takes place here on the occasion 
of tho Ham] da festival. The lauds of Haswa cover S14 acres, of 
which 72 acres arc occupied by the town itself; they are assessed 
at Its. 2,311, and are divided into 21 rtiah/ih, most of which arc 
very small. The chief proprietors are Surju Singh, a Sengar 
Unjpnt. and Ahmad Hasan Khan. The town is built on the 
lands of six maicaa, known as Srinampur. Jaitiapnr, Muradpur, 
Kotwalipur, Salompur and Sarai A mm. The population in ISSi 
namK red 4,197 persons, and at the Inst census had risen to 4,3Gl, 
uf whom 2,036 were Musalmatis. The principal Hindu castes arc 
Khattris and Ran ms. 

The town in old and the site is consequently raised, but the 
outskirts suffer from the overflow of the tanks which surround It 
on all sides, 1 ho TTftfi WU jhil on the north ia a broad and shallow 
sheet of water lying between the town and the grand trunk road, 
and usually dries up after the rains, the laud on its banks being 
of some value for rice cultivation. The tanks to the south and 
east are continuations of this jhil, while to the south west Is the 
Qud Talab, a nasul property, in the centre of which is an island 
measuring 165 foot square and faced ou all four sides with flights 
of mzLsonry steps. Its approach to the town is by a bridge 150 
feci long, eon si a Ling of 15 arches, of which seven are open and 
eight are closed. Its constru-tiou is ascribed to Qazi Yaqub, who 
is said to have been put to death by the emperor At bar. There 
is no historical authority for this tradition, but it in known that 
\ uqub was suspended by the emperor, whose displeasure be 
incurred by maintaining that it was illegal for a Mu&almau to 
marry more than four wives, A stone in the jhil is said 
to mark the entrance to a subterranean chamber, and the 
story goes that a former tohsild&r removed it, but put it 
back again in L'Onae<jueucj of a dream in which ho was 
threatened with misfortune unless the stone were replaced. 

It has been proposed to remedy the waterlogging by leading 
a drain eastwards Into the valley of Chhoti Xadi near the 
grand trunk road, but in that ease the value of the rice land 
Would disappear, 
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Tho early history of Haswa is purely traditional. The 
founder is said to have l>een one Raja Ilnusdhnj, whose two 
brothers, Monlhaj and S&nkhdhaj, may possibly be commemorated 
by the names of the two neighbouring villages of Moraon and 
Sangaou, or Sankhaun. This Hausdhaj is mentioned in the 
Mahabharat, where ho is described as the king of Champakapuri, 
but there is no reason for supposing tho latter to have l>een the 
original name of Haswa. It is more probable that a later tradition 
has some historical basis. The story goes that after tho defeat of 
Jai Chand of Kanauj near Kara, Qutb-ud-din Aibak with his 
two nephews, Qadm and Ala-ud-din, advanced against Haswa, 
then held by a Raja named Ilans Raj. The latter came out to 
meet them, and joining in single combat with Ala-ud-din at the 
village of Chakhaindi, there lost his life. Ala-ud-din also lost 
his head, but, as hap|>ened in several such stories of that time, tho 
hoadloss body fought its way on to Haswa, a distance of 12 miles. 
His shrino stands in tho old fort in tho northern end of tho town 
and is still held in much veuoration. Ilis brother’s name is 
commemorated by tho village of Qasimpur, which adjoins Haswa 
on the north. There is an old mosque near the dargah f built in 
tho Pathnn style and resembling that at Kalpi. It stands within 
a wall erected by one Saiyid Arif in 1138 II., as is recorded in 
a Persian inscription. 


HASWA Pargana, Tahsil Fatehpur. 

Phis pargana comprises the south-east portion of the tahsil, 
and is a compact stretch of country bounded on the north and 
west by pargana Fatehpur, on the east by Ilathgaon and on the 
south by Ghazipur, the dividing line for a considerable distance 
Injing the Bari Nadi. It is roughly rectangular in shape, with a 
greatest breadth of 21 miles from north to south and an extreme 

length of 10 miles: the total area is 89,792 acres or 140 square 
miles. 

Ihe pargana lios in the very centre of the Doab, at an equal 
distance from the two great rivers, save for a narrow strip 
running down from the south-east cornor towards the Jumna; 
this block is not more than three miles in breadth and is almost 
cut off by Ghazipur and Ilathgaon from tho rest of the tract. 
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Tho drainage is effected by the Bari Nadi, C’hhoti Nadi and the 
Sasur Khodcri. Tho first has hero a well-defined bed, and the 
villages in its immediate vicinity, including Kusurabhi and six 
others to tho south, are effectively drained. Tho central and 
northern portions, on the other hand, are less fortunate, tho rivers 
being little more than chains of swamps, which overflow each othor 
during tho rains, the water escaping to the east and south in the 
general direction of tho streams. In their neighbourhood tho 
country ha3 a very slight slope and the watershed between tho 
Chhoti Nadi and Sasur Kha leri is barely perceptiblo. Treeless 
plains in tho vicinity of the jhiU alternate with strips of com¬ 
paratively high ground covered with inhabited sites aud groves. 
The chief jhils are those at Moraon, Mnkanpur, Katharwan, 
Sakhiaon and Chhitampur, all of which hold water throughout tho 
year. In the neighbourhood of tho swamps are extensive stretches 
of usur, but as a rule the jhil country is closely cultivated, tho 
soil ljoing loam intersporsod with bods of clay. Towards the Bari 
Nadi the' land is lighter and patches of dhak jungle occur, whilo 
in tho south-eastern corner tho soil is of an entirely different 
character and resembles tho Jumna tract, being of a light sandy 
nature, often intermixed with kankar and in many places broken 
by ravines. On the whole, loam covers 609 per cent, of tho 
cultivable area, or slightly more than tho district average, while 
after this comes clay with 7*31 per cent., aud tho alluvial Jeachhar 
along the Bari Nadi constitutes as much as 11 per cent. 

In fertility tho pargana rauks after Ilnthgaon and Kutila, 
l>oing somewhat more precarious owing to the greater dependonco 
on tank irrigation; although the jkils oro more permanent than 
those of any other parganu. At tho last settlement tho cultivated 
area was *14,456 acres, and siuco that time there has been sorao 
increase, tho average up to 1905 being 45,469 acres. Tho fluc¬ 
tuations from year to year are less remarkable than elsewhere, 
owing to tho general abundant supply of water, which has onablcd 
it to hold its own against drought more offoctually than the tract 
beyond tho Bari Nadi. In 1905 tho urea under the plough was 
47,526 acres or nearly 53 per cent. The remainder includes 26 
per cent, of barren bind, for the most part covered with water or 
consisting of usar; 8*3 per cent, of groves and scattered trees, a 
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very high proportion; and about 12*7 por cent, of culturable 
waste, which is slightly lower thau the average and includes a 
fair amount of grazing land, as in pargana Fateh pur. Irrigation 
is mainly derived from tanks aud wells, the former averaging 28 
and the latter 24 por cmt. of the cultivation since the settlement. 
Even in the dry year of 1897 well irrigation extended to no less 
than 30 per cent, of the normal area—a proportion which was 
surpassed in Fatehpur, Hathgaon and Kutila alone. The most 
precarious tracts are those along the Bari Nadi, but here some 
protection is afforded by the canal, which in 1905 watered 586 
acres. An extension of the Ghazipur distributary to the northern 
bank of the Bari Nadi has becu suggested, involving the con¬ 
struction of an aque luct near Simri. The valley of the river is 
also precarious, in that in wet years tho crops, which cover most 
of the low land, arc apt to bo swept away. In tho central and 
northern portions the water level is very near tho surface, ranging 
from 12 to 25 fc_*t; while iu the south tho distauco increases to 40 
or 50 foot. Masonry wells can lx; made in all parts, but those 
of the unprotected typo are not so common as in Fatehpur and 
tho western pargauas. In the depressed areas tho high water level 
renders the wells short-lived, while in the south difficulties are 
experienced on account of the sandy subsoil. For these reasons 
the number of wells fluctuates greatly, but they can Ikj quickly 
constructed in years of drought, as was the case in 1897. 

On an averago the rabi harvest exceeds tho kharif in area 
by 11 per c^nt, and in all years is the more oxtensive. The 
principal kharif crop is rice, amounting to 46 por cent, of the 
area sown in this harvest; four-fifths is occupied by the ti'ans- 
plautod varioty, aud this unusual proportion is duo to the ample 
supply of water in the tanks aud jhils. Noxt come jiuir mixed 
with arhar, averaging 31 per cent., and bajra with arhar, two 
per cent.; thero is little sugarcane, and as a rule no more than one 
per cent, of the land is sown with this crop. In the rabi tho 
mixture known as birra takes the lead, with 46 per cent, of tho 
harvest, followed by wheat and gram with 20 and 18 per cent, 
respectively. There is a fair amount of poppy cultivation, tho 
pargana coming second to Hathgaon in this respect. The double- 
cropped area amounted to over 24 per cent, of the cultivation In 
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1905, ami this figure was exceeded iu no other part of tho 
district. 

Tho staudanl of cultivation is generally high, although 
there aro practically no Kurmis in the purgana. Lodhs and 
Muraos, however, constitute 25 per cent, of tho tenants, while 
after thorn come Brahmaus, Rajputs, Ahirs, C'hamars and Musab 
mans. The oocupaucy area has declined from 05 per cent, at 
tho settlement to GO por cant, at tho present time, while teuants- 
at-will hold 24*6, and 13 per cent, is cultivated l>y the proprietors. 
The average holding is little over two acres, and tho geuoral rent- 
rate is Rs. 5-0-6 por ucre, occupaucy tenauts paying slightly less 
than this. Rents have risen sinco the assessment, tho increase 
averaging eight annas por aero. Tho pargaua contains 147 
villages, now divided into 469 mahaU; of the latter, 93 are held 
by single proprietors, 322 in joint samindari, 34 in pcrfoct, 18 
in imperfect, pattidari tenure, and two are bhaiyachara. The 
chief proprietors are Musalmans, followed by Rajputs, Kayasths, 
Khattrisand Brahmans. The revenue as assessed at successive 
settlements, us well as the demaud in 1905, will be found in tho 
appendix.* . The incidence is now Rs. 2-12-2 per acre of culti¬ 
vation, this being distinctly above the average and higher than 
in tho more developed pnrganas of Kutila and Ilathgaon, though 
lowor than iu Fateh pur, in spito of the inferiority of the latter. 

In 1872 the recorded population was 57,057, and during 
the ensuing dry i>eriod it rose to 64,634 in 1881. The following 
docade was characterized by geuoral abundant rainfall and a 
consequent declino, tho total being only G2,789 in 1891. Since 
that time there has been a slight recovery, but no permanent 
increase is probable until some improvement of the drainage 
system l*c effected. At the last census the pargaua contained 
03,243 inhabitnuts, giving an average density of -149 to the 
squaro mile. Classified according to religions, there were 56,155 
Hindus, 7,040 Musalmans, and 48 others, tho last being mainly 
Aryas and confined to the two villages of Haswa and Aurai. 
Musalmans numlxT 11 per ccut. of the total population, the pro¬ 
portion l>eing about the geuoral average of the district. The only 
town in tho pargaua is Haswa, which was for a time administered 


• Appendix, Table* IX and X. 
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under Act XX of I858j other large villages, are fiahmmpur, 
Nnraini, Thariaon, JSaton, ami Kusumbhi, 

The East Indian Kail way ami the grand trunk road run 
parallel to each other through the centre of the pargaim and are 
connected by the metalled feeders leading to the stations at 
FIftBiiva and liahrampur- from the latter two unmetalled road* 
branch off southwards to Naraini and Asotlinr, white an ind iffer¬ 
ent tract leads from I hunaon to Hathgaon, and the old Mughal 
road runs to the same place from Bilando. In the north com¬ 
munications are oxtrem dy iliilicu.lt iluring the rains, owing to 
the large area under water and the overflowing of tho jkUs. 

Moswa is an old fiscal division, and in the days of Akliar 
formed a portion of the Kara sarkur. When coded to the 
British in 1801 it was uni toil with Allahabad, and like the rest 
of tho district was included in the farm of Xuwub Boqar Ali 
Kfukn until 18OS. Ihg subsequent, changes are identical with 
those that have taken place in other pnrganas. 

HATHGAON, Parguna Hatitoaon, Tahiti Kfiaga. 

UTic capital of the [jargana is a small town situated in 
2o <>2 X. ivud 81° iS' E lp on tho old Mughal ruad loading from 
1'atehpur to Kara, at a distance nf IS miles from the district 
headquai tore and six mik'd north of Khaga. Other roads connect 
it with the latter place and with Thariaon, but all are unmet ailed 
uud of an indifferent character. Tho Mughal road runs through 
tho northern portion of the town, crossing tho artificial mound 
on \\ hich the pla-0 is built hy means of a dilapidated pavement. 

1 3d* may have been constructed during tho time when Hathgaon 
™ administered under Act XX of 1850, the provisions of 
which, have long been withdrawn. At the north-west corner is 
il ]■■ dice-station, and to tho west of it is a masonry lank built about 
17S0 by a Bank namod Rrimlaban. To the south-wet* is another 
tank, and close by lies an open space whom tho Ramlila festival 
is celebrated annually. Hathgaon also contains a post-office, a 
mlddlLi vernacular school, and abaEar in which markets are held 
twice n Hook. The town stands on the land of seven villages, 
known as Hathgaon, Dighwara, Maupara, Gangarampur, Lokh- 
nupur, Mir par a and Thihipm These have a total area of 3,204 
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n-resaud are assessed at [is. o,‘HT. Hathgaon itself is owned by 
Waiyiilsjaud Thihipara by Lala Ishwar Sahai; the rest, lacing held 
m patitdu t'i tenure by Musalmans and Brahmans, Tho total 
population nt thu last census immliercd 4,242 persons, of whom 
wore Hindus, G07 Musalmatis, and six of other religions. 

Hathgfton is a place of considerable antiquity, as is testified 
by the height of the main site, which has been raised by tho 
gradual accumulations of old Imilding materials. Among the 
ruins arc those of a fort known its I lathi-khan a or Jaiqhaudi, 
and also of a largo iiumljcr of maSoiiry houses* The principal of 
those is the old residence of the Kayasth Bivvans, whoso name of 
Muii In twain is said to U. derived from this building, the first 
in the neighbourhood to lie constructed of largo bricks* On the 
llathi-khaua is a dilapidated mosque apparently made up of tho 
remains of four small Hindu temples*. There arc 24 pillars in 
all, arranged in four rows of six columns, with a masonry wall 
at the hack and sides, while the old doorway, a handsome 
piece of sculpture, hits lason set up by itself at the entrance of 
the mosque enclosure. Of the columns, which arc not later thou 
the tenth century, eight are square and far more massive than 
the other; four are twelve-sided; four mere are square pilaster*, 
with a band running up the centre of each face ; four ore octagonal 
below, rixtoen-eitlcd in the middle, and round at the top; while 
the remainder are composed of various fragments. In every caso 
the main shaft, is crowned by two or three capitals or other blocks 
nf a mon or loss incongruous character, in order to raise them to 
the required uniform height. It has boon conjectured that they 
were sot up by one of the Jaunpur kings, whose frequent practice 
it was to convert Hindu temples into places of Muhammadan 
worship.* Tho only basis for this supposition, however, is a slab 
lying in a small modern mosque close by, bearing a Persian 
inscription in five lines with the date of S54 R This corresponds 
with 1450 A.D., when Mahmud was ruling at Jaunpur; but 
it was ascertained In 1886 that this slab had no connection with 
p lhe Juichaudi, but was brought from afield at sumu little dis¬ 
tance, and it appears to have belonged to the tomb of some person 
named Yusuf. In order to pn-serve- these interesting remains. 


* A. & s. I.j XVII, B&. 
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Mr. Grows- obtained tv grant of Rs t 300, which wm expended in 
enclosing the site with a Wmasonr y wall, in restoring one of the 
pillars by menus of stone found on the spot, und in reconstructing 
four compartment? of the roof that had collapsed. The place is 
very unsuitable for its present purpose, and probably it w &3 never 
intended to he so used. 

A mile from the town on tho Hasaingauj road stands the 
Hr . mv I'l-'phinn, m^ntioiiorl in Ompt ,■ I [ I in connection with the 
Raimda elan of Rajputs. It is worshipped every Tuesday hv 
the residents. In the later days of native rule Hathgaon was 
the headquarters of an umil, und after the session a tahsildar 
wjis stationed here until the transfer to Khaga took place in 
1852. 


HATHGAON Parana, Taksil Kiiaga, 

This pargann forms tho central port ion of the eastern t.wi 
«ml !9 a roughly reatnngular tract, bounded on the south by 
Ekda,a > 0,1 *» ™* l ’- v Hastvu, on the north by Kutlln. on lho 
north-east by the Gauges, which separates it from tho Hai Bareli 
ami Partabgarh districta r,f Oudh, and on Lhc cast by tho Sirathu 
tahs.l of Allahabad. Its greatest length from cast to west is 
.0 miles and its extreme breadth 18 miles, The area is 146 453 
acres or 22S-8 square miles, the pargana being the largest in the 
district, with the smgla exception of Kfira. 

The entire tract lies to the north of the Bari Nadi, which 
, ,, “? remc •errth-westem corner for a short distance 

A small portion, consisting of a strip 22 square miles in extent, 
lie- to the north of the Ganges watershed, which here rims close to 
c over, tho disteuco ranging from two to threo miles; thin nron 
possesses n l.ghl soil, is well drained, and contains numerous 
grey cs and small hamlets, and sufficient irrigation from wells, the 
water level being about 40 feet from the surface. Exo .pt in the 
mimed tato vreinity of the river, where the snbeoil is sundv 
unprotected wells can he made without difficulty, os a cood hawl 
etratam underlies the Iightsurfaeesr.il. The ™t of the , ~ 

1 rttone, cue compsMng the valley of the Chhnti Vadi in the 
south’west, and the other that of the Sasur Khcdori. The l^ 
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la tho larger, covering about 150 square miles. The Sasur 
Khu loti enters thi pargana at the extreme north-western point, 
issuing as an overflow of the Ghuri jkii in Haswa, but for some 
distance its course is ill-defined, ranch of the rainfall being absorbed 
by the jkih above in normal years, while a considerable quan¬ 
tity ia diverted for the use of the rice fields and retained by tow 
embankments. It is only in unusually wet years that much water 
passes down the channel, but from the village of Kulliaria the 
river assumes a definite bed, with banks of light sandy soil on 
cither side; and from Lhie point it acts as an effective drain for 
the land within two or three miles of Efs course, as there are no 
important jhtis within these limits as far as the Allahabad border* 
Above Kulhuria the country is chiefly rice land, aud numerous 
small depressions are connected with the stream, including a 
small branch from Sitbaura in pargana Ivutilii. 

Tbe Chhoti Nadi enters the pargaua at "khasmau near the 
grand trunk rood on the western Isordor, and is in fact an exten¬ 
sion of the Tharifton jhii in pargana Haawu. It crosses the road 
and the railway near Toni, thenco flowing in u lortaous course 
towards Khaga, and in this jiortiou floods are Kablo to occur 
owing to tho faulty and irregular alignment of the stream, as has 
already been mentioned in Chapter I* At Khaga the river bends 
southwards nud joins tho Bari Nadi near Bijaipur, close to the 
southern border* The watershed lwtW© 0 H the Sasur Khaderi and 
Chhoti Nadi is very alight and barely perceptible in the northern 
reaches about S award, where the two valleys are practically con¬ 
nected by tho jhil. 11 continual fromSawant to Khaga and th ncc 
to Daryamau in Kkdala, where it meets tho canal. East of this 
place tho course is marked by the canal, which separates the 
valleys of thr Dari Nadi and the Kinahi in Allahabad. The 
latter rises in a low-lying tract of rice country to tho cast of 
Khagu known as the HavcdL In this portion there arc several 
jftifa, tho chief luring the swampa at Majhilgaon am3 Gkathu* 
Thera are several other jhlls in the Chhoti Nadi valley, the most 
important of which arc at Tcni and Alajhteui, but to the south of 
Khaga the slope increases and the country is better drained, the 
soil becoming generally lighter and less fertile as the Bari Nadi 
is approached. 
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On the whole, Hathgaon is the most fertile and prosperous 
pargana of the district, possessing good natural irrigation from 
wells and tanka, and also being fortunate in the composition of 
the tenantry, who comprise the most industrious and skilful culti¬ 
vators to be found m Fateh pur. In the centre of the pargana, 
near the railway and grand trunk road, there are extensive uatir 
plains, and in the extreme south-west by the Bari Xadi the soil 
es inferior, but these tracts are the only poor parts of the parganu. 
Generally speaking, loam covers 02 per cant, of the eulturublo 
area, the lighter variety known as nigon ton per cent., el ay seven 
per cunt., and the inferior soil described as t kanchttr and found 
in the vicinity of tiaar amounts to nearly eight per cunt. The 
area of kackfotr or alluvial soil is very insignificant, owing to 
tho fact that the Gauges in most places runs close to the high 
banks. 

At tho last settlement the cultivated area was 63,323 acres ; 
but since that time it has risen ibl eveiy v illngo, the average up 
to 1903 Iteing 118,912 acres. From 1383 to 18SG this figure was 
hugely excaedoi, the maximum being 73,009 acres in lSlKX In 
1905 tho area under the plough was even higher, amounting 
t" 73,548 aures or 50 2 per cant, of the whole. This isaeomo- 
wlmt low proportion, bat it must Im 3 renumbered that tho barren 
area is unusually high, comprising no less than 2!H per cent.; 
much of this is under v oter, while the hulk of the remainder 
consists of waui* and r tkuk jungle, especially in tho vicinity 
of tho grand trunk road and the Chboti Nadi, in the villages 
■>f Teni, Majhtent, Silmi* and Khaga. Of the rest, 4-1 p. r 
cent, h under groves, tho pargana Iseing well wooded except 
in the rice tracts, and the remaining 1(76 por cent, is culturalde 
waste, much of this being fallow. The irrigated area, with the 
exception of a few villages in the south-west corner watered 
from the canal and a small area along the Chhoti Nadi and 
Smut Khadori, is supplied from wells and tanks, the amount 
luring on an average 3rii and 9 per cent, of the cultivation 
respectively. At the last eettlomunt it was estimated that 72 
per cent, was irrigable; hut even m 1897, when well irri¬ 
gation was pushed to its further extent, the area watered from 
wells diil not exceed HI per cent, Unprotected wells can Imj sunk 
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iti almost every village, 1 nit in the central tract they are not 
favoured owing to their instability ; here Llie water level averages 
25 loot from the surface in the depressions, and elsewhere it varies 
between 26 and 40 fast except iu the extreme south-western comer, 
where it fa ns much as 50 feet* The number of masonry w ells is 
large, amounting to over 3,300, and has almost been trebled since 
the settlement, while unprotected wills can he made quickly ami 
cheaply when required* The rapid development of irrigation and 
cultivation betokens the comparative lenience of (he last assess¬ 
ment, which has proved more successful here than in other ports. 

In most year the rnbf exceeds the hharif art a in extent ; but 
the excess is small, owing to the large pro portion of rice land. 
As a matter of fast, the kfatrlf is so much the more valuable in 
these traits, that the loss of the whole vabi would bo of little 
moment, provided the rice ware adjure, The double-cropped area 
has at all times bean higher than in any other pargana, amount¬ 
ing to l£M ]wr coni, of the cultivation at settlement, while in 
11*05 it Was no less than 3S per cent. lit the Ichor if } rice covers 
4,6 par cent, of the area sown, and fcwo-thirds of ihis consists of the 
transplanted variety, known os jarhan, NVxt come jttar and 
arhar combined, with 24 per cent*; cotton and hnjra mixed with 
affair t with two and four per cent, respectively ; ami sugarcane 
with i-2 per cent* Fn the rabi, the mixture known us fiirm 
amounts to 47 per cent, of the whole, followed by wheat with 23 
j>cr cent., gram with nine per cook, while wheat with barley or gram 
covers some live per cent. In thin part of the district poos com- 
monly take the place of gram, both alone and in combination 
with barley, the fact being ascribed to the milder climate. Men¬ 
tion should also bo made of poppy, which is more extensively 
grown in Tfathgoon than in any other port of the district. ; in 
1904 no less than 3,800 acres wore under this crop, and this was 
by no means an unusual figure. 

The chief cultivating classes arc Musnlmivns, Ahirs, Brah¬ 
mans, and Kujputs; but in spite of the comparative scarcity of 
the superior husbandmen such as Ladhs, MnraOB, and Kuraris, 
who hold only 13 per c£nt* of the area, the cultivation fa of a 
romarkably high standard* Occupancy tenants arc in possession 
of as much as 76-4 per cent, of the area, this figure representing 
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a distinct increase since the settlement and being largely in 
excess of the proportion attained elsewhere. Proprietors culti¬ 
vate 104 per con tv and ten ants-at -will thS per cent., the remainder 
I wing rent-free. The average holding is 1-77 acres, and the 
general rent-rate Els. 5-2-G per aero, that of occupancy tenants 
being Rs. 5-0-5. Both have increased since tire settlement, when 
the latter was Rs. 4-13-10. 

Farganu Hathgaou contains 280 villages, at present divided 
into 039 malt ok. Of these, 128 are owned by single proprietors, 
408 are held in joint zamindari, GG In perfect, and 28 in iraper- 
perfftct, pattidari tenure, and nine hkaiyachara. The chief 
proprietors are Musnlnlans, Rajputs, ami Kay maths. The revenue 
assessed at successive settlements, as well as the demand in 1005, 
will lie found in tho appendix.* The present incidence is 
Its, 2-9-G per acre of cultivation, or slightly above the district 
average, 

i’he popular ion has increased considerably since 1372, when 
it numbered 07,860 persons. By 1831 it had risen to 111,880; 
but since that time the change has been small, the pargana 
following the general rule of the northern tract in having a 
tendency to decline in wet years on account of the saturation in 
the depressions, and to prosper with a succession of dry seasons. 
Steps could doubtless be taken to improve the drainage ; but in the 
absence of canal irrigation the benefit would be doubtful, owing to 
the disappearance of tho store of water contained in the tanka 
nud subsoil. In 1S91 the total was 1 12,784, showing a slight 
increase; but at the last census it hod fallen to 112,215. This 

gives an average density of 502 persons to the square mile _ a 

figure only exceeded in Kutila. Classified according to religions, 
chore were 93,634 Hindus, 18,572 Musalmaus, and nine others, 
chiefly members of the Ary a Snmaj. The proportion of Musnl- 
muns Is thus 1 1 per cent, and is very high, Hatbgaon having 
always been a Muhammadan centre since the days when Kara 
was the scat of local government. Among the Hindus, Ahirs, 
l.odhs, Pnsis and Chamars predominate, the Piai element being 
specially noteworthy by reason of their habitual tendency to 
petty crime. The chief places in the pargana are Hathgaon and 


* Appeadii, Table* IX »nd X. 
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Khngu, while there are several largo villages, such as Qasimpur, 
the I lend quarters of the Saiyid family, Khosmau, Katoghan, 
Airawan, Mundwa, Budwan, Sawant, Tad and GauntL 

Tha tract w fairly well supplied with moans of oommuniu- 
tion. In addition to the grand trunk road passing through the 
south and the railway line parallel to it, there id a metalled road 
from Khagn to Kishanpur on the Jumna. A fair numetiUlod 
road runs from Khaga to Xaubasta and Salon In Bai Bareli, 
crossing the Sasur Khadori by moans of a girder bridge. 
Through the north runs the old Mughal road through Hathgaon 
and < Jaunt!, unbridgod and generally in an indifferent condition. 
Similar roads load from Hathgaon to Khaga, Thariaou, and 
Husaiugatij. and from Khaga to Daryamau. Thera are railway 
stations at Khaga and Teal within the pargmm, and at Kan war 
just beyond the Allahabad border. 

The history of tho pargAtia is similar to the rest of the 
district. It was one of the inahah of Kara in the days of 
AkW. and after the cession in I SOI was included in the Allah¬ 
abad district till the formation of the Bhitaura subdivision in 
1314, afterwards constituted a separate district of Fatehpur in 
1326. During the days of Oudh administration it was held in 
hwm by the Saiyids of Qasimpur* but from 1801 to 1800 it 
formed part of (he lease given to Nawab Bnqnr AU Khan, 

H US AIK Cl ANJ, Riryana and Tahsil Fatebfur. 
a large agricultural village situated in 25* $d r N. and 
80° 53' EL, on the metalled read from Fatehpur to Bai Btarcli, at 
a distance of eight miles from the former. The road is here 
joined by those leading from Iluthgaon, Aeni, Bhitaura and 
Kutia. The plage was at one Lime of importance, hut since tho 
decline of tho traffic on the road, owing to the extension of the 
railway system, its trade and population have decreased* For a 
time it was administered under Act XX of 1856, but the opera¬ 
tions of the measure were withdrawn owing to its diminished 
importance and tho agricultural status of most of the inhabitants. 
The name of the revenue merits is Chhmuika, and according to 
Tradition the place was originally held by Kermis, the remains 
of whose fort existed to the north. The harnr was built by 
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Husain Bakhsh, a dependent of Almas Ali Khan, in 1771. 
Husainganj, which is divided into four muhallas , contains a 
police-station, cattle-pound, a post and telegraph office, an upper 
primary school, as well as the bazar which stands in the centre of 
tho town. A small fair known as the Phul-dol is held in the 
beginning of Chait. The tra-lo of tho place is now insignificant 
and is confined to local produce. Tho population, which in 1881 
numbered 2,740 persons, had droppod at the last census to 2,104, 
of whom 396 were Musalmans; the prevailing Hindu castes are 
Brahmans and Banias. The villago lands cover 1,938 aerue and 
are assessed at Rs. 1,974; they are divided into seven mahals, the 
chief proprietor IxringaShukul Brahman. Within tho limits of 
Chhaunkn !i s the Cliob jftii, the overflow from which falls into 
the Ganges; it covers an area of 40 acres, and altogether 128 acres 
are under water. 


JAFARGANJ, Pargana Tapi*a Jar, Tahsil Khajuiia. 

• A small and decayed town lying in 25° 55* N. und 80° 30' K., 
at a distance of a mile north of the .Jumna and 22 miles from 
tho district headquarters. The main site is a short way to tho 
south of the unmetalled road leading from Fatehpur to A maul i 
and Jahanabad, which here l>onds sharply to the south, and after 
reaching tho town turns again to the north-west, so as to form 
an acute angle. The name of tho revenue mausa is C'hak Jafar 
Ali Khan, and this includes the hamlet of Bindaur, which lies 
to the south on the bank of the river. As this place is the oldor 
site, tho town is often called Katra Bindaur, designating tho 
market or ganj of the original village. Tho bazar was built by 
Jafar Ali Khan, a brother of the more celebrated Nawab Baqar 
Ali Khan. Their father, Nawab Zain-ul-Aldin Khan, l>estowcd 
the taluqa of Bindaur on his sou, and somo portion of this is 
still held by his descendants. Tho ruins of tho Nawab’s fort lio 
to tho south noar the Jumna. .Tafarganj, which for a time was 
administered under Act XX of 185C, contains a largo mosque 
built by Baqar Ali Khan, a police-station, u post-office, and au 
upper primary school. Markets are held twice a week in tho 
bazar, which consists of a row of shops with u gate on oither 
end. The place is celebrated for tho manufacture of cotton priuU, 
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of which some account has Loin given in Chapter H. A small 
fair takes place at the Kanslila festival in Knrtik. The popula¬ 
tion at the last census, including Bindaur, numberetl 2,532persous, 
of whom 591 wore Musahnans, tho prevailing Hindu castes 
being Brahmans, Banias and Gautam Rajputs. Jafarganj itsolf 
contained 1,510 inhabitants, many of whom are C'hhipis. The 
town covers an area of 13 acres, and, with the village lands, is tho 
property of Xowub Zahid Husain. 


JAHANABAD, vidt KORA. 


JAMBA WAN, Parganaand Tahml FATF.nruB. 

A large and straggling agricultural village, lying in 26° 1' X. 
and 81» 1' E., at a distance of 12 miles north-east from Fatohpur 
an.l tour miles from Husainganj. The main site lies to tho east 
of tho metalled road to Rai Bareli; but there aro numerous small 
hamlets scattered about tho village, which has a total area of 3 428 
acres. It is divided into three mahaU, held in zamindari tenure 
and assessed at I{s. 4,S(M; tho ehiof proprietor is a Bajpai Brahman. 
The population in 1901 numbered 4,170 ,-orsons, including 215 
Musalmans and large communities of Brahmans and Rajputs 
The place contains a branch poet-office, an upper primary school’ 
and a bazar in which markets are held twice a week. Jamrawan 
gavo its name to a taluqa belonging to Raghu bausi Rajputs, cons ist- 
"ig of It, villages and 04 hamlets, but most of this was confiscated 
after the mutiny on account of the rebellion of the proprietors 


KALYANPUR, Pargana Kutu Gram, Tah.nl Kh.uciia. 

This place, which from 1S51 to 1895, was tho headquarters 
of a tahs.l comprising tho parginos of Kutia Gunir, Biudki, and 

I? 1 .?, J v t r ’ ° U th ° “ 0rth 8ido of tho b™,d trunk road, in 
20 3 X. and S0° 40' E., at a distanco of 16 miles north-west 
from Fatohpur and four miles from Bindki, with both of which 
it is connected by metalled roods. The tahsil buildings, which 
w ere enclosed by a high mud wall, were sold to the samindari, and 
to tho oast of them is the police-station, on tho south of the main 
“ new building of tho first class. Close by is the station 
of Kanspur Gugauli, at present standing in uu near plain at 

16f 
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so mo distance froro the road. Ivnfynupur also pusses*. * a branch 
post-office, a cattle-pound mid u small aarai opposite the tfutna. 
Tho name o£ the revenue maum is Uraraundi Kalynnpur; it 
contained at the last census a population of 1,020 persons, chiefly 
Kurmis and Brahmans, and has an area of 1,132 a^rea, of whi< -h 
a large proportion is under water. It is divided into five mak\h 
and owned by Rajputs of the Qautam clan, who pay n revenue 
of lia. 2,159* 


KAXSPl E GUG AU IjI, Pargana BiKDKr, Tahsil Fateopuiu 
T his village only deserves mention as possessing a crossing 
station on the East. Indian Railway. It lies in 2G a 4' X. and 
S0 D 3S' E,, about half a mile from the Kalyanpur police-station 
on the grand trunk road and four miles north-east from BindkL 
The road connecting these two places passes through the village 
lands, and when the proposed feeder mad to the station is 
constructed tho place will assume some importance as being rho 
nearest point on the railway to tho chief market of the district 
As the name implies, there are two separate sites: Kanspurlying 
on the disused road running from the level crossing on the Bind It i- 
Kalyanpur road to the old tahsil buildings at the latter place, 
while Gugnuli is ten furlongs to the north-west on (he grand 
trunk road* Kanspur is said to have been founded l..y ono Kans 
Rai t a Oautom Rajput, and Guguuli by his four sons. The 
population of tho two villages at the last census was 1,109, of 
whom 29 were Mus&lmaua, the bulk of the inhabitants being 
Gautama, Brahmans and Chamurs. There is a small aided school 
bore, A little more than half the village Is owned by a largo 
community of Gautama, while the remainder is in the possession 
of four mmindars of other villages; there an five zamindari 
and five patthlarl Tttahals. 


K ATOG H A X ; Pargava Hathgaott, Tahiti Khaga, 

A largo village in 25 s 45' N, and 81° 0' K, on the south 
aide of the grand trunk road, at a distance of four miles east of 
Khagn. The village lands, which cover 4*155 seres and are held 
in pattidan i tenurecat a revenue of Re, 3,633 by Banina, Brah¬ 
mans, Khattris and Saiyids, form a portion of the low-lying 
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Lrnct between tHeSafmr Kbuderi and Chhoti Nadi, known as tho 
Mavdn There is a main site, slightly mised, as are all the 
villajres of (hia trust, and 1-0 hamlets The village lands contain 
numberle^ small tanks, and to nearly every field there is a pond 
attached, for the purpose of irrigating the jarhan dee. The so- 
called Katoghan jhU lies in the village of Majhilga.m, near the 
micnmpibg-ground. At the last census the population numbered 
J r i -17 souls, including 2(12 Mu sal mans and a largo community of 
Slngramrs. Thera is an upper primary s hcol on a small eminence 
to tile north-east of tho village, and a bazar in which markets are 
hold twice a weak ; by the rood is a military on camping-ground, 
an inspection bungalow near the school, and a large sarai owned 
\>\ the district board, but in a dilapidated condition* A small 
fair h held in honour of Durga in the month of Chair, 


KHAGA, Parian a HathGagn, Tahml Kitaga* 

Tho headquarter? of the tahsil am located in n villago lying 
iu 2 TP 10' N\ and 81° G' E., on the grand trunk road at a distance 
of some 20 miles south-east from Fatehpur. A metalled feeder 
runs south to Khaga station on tho railway, about three-quarters 
of a mile from the main site, and continues for some ten miles to 
Kisbanpur on tho Jumna. An unmetallod branch takes off front 
this and leads to Khakreru, and similar made run from the north 
of tho village to Ilatbgaon and Naubosta on the Ganges. The 
place was selected as the headquarters of the subdivision In 1852. 
in ]ireference to Ilathgaon, owing to its more convenient situation 
on the mad and the railway. The village lies at tho bond of the 
Chhoti Nadi, where It turns south from the table-land to the 
north to join the main stream of the Ban Nadi The site boa at 
times been liable to inundation, os has been already mentioned in 
Chapter I. -The old tahsil and all the Government buildings 
which stood on the u*ar plain to the north-west of the cross roads 
were destroyed in 1894, and the new tabs LI and inspect ion-house 
were erected on either side of the railway-station road, which 
runs along the watershed on the left bank of the Chhoti Kadi. 
Thr upper primary school, however, was built on higher ground 
and escaped injury, and to the present day remains in the same 
place. Measures have been taken to improve the drainage of tho 
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place and obviate the danger of the floods, and a supplementary 
channel for the Chhoti Xadi from Teni to La”hhmanpur is also 
contemplated. It is further proposed to construct a small sur¬ 
face drain for the eastern part of the village. I n addition to the 
institutions already mentioned, Khaga possesses a dispensary, a 
police-station, located on the graud trunk road to the east and 
constructed in 1896; a post-office, a cattle-pound, and a bazar in 
which markets are held twice a week and a flourishing trade in 
grain is carried on. The central market lies along the grand 
trunk road, close to its junction with that leading from the station. 
Near the entrance to tho bazar is a fino masonry tank, 270 feet 
square, and adjoining it is a temple with a walled garden and 
a large well, all constructed in 1870, at a cost of Rs. 40,000, by 
Gopal Dos and Mauik Chand, Agarwal Ban i as of Mirzapur. 
Tho principal fair held at Khaga is tho Jlamlila in the month of 
Kartik. 

The main site lies partly in the villago of Bnhodurpur Khaga 
to tho north, and partly in Shahzadpur. At the last census the 
formgr contained 1,397 inhabitants, of whom 28 wore Musalraans, 
Muraos being the chief caste. The villago lands cover 1,890 
acres, and are held in zamimlari tenure at a revonueof Rs. 1,980 
by Saiyids and Tolis. Shahzadpur contained 1,8-17 inhabitants, 
including 425 Musalmans and a largo numl>er of Singraurs. It 
is 1,670 acres in area, assessed at Rs. 2,032, and is held in 
satnindari tenure by Musalmans. 


KHAGA Tafisil. 

This is the eastern subdivision of the district, and comprises 
a compact stretch of country extending from tho Jumna on the 
south to the Gauges on the north, Instween the Allahabad district 
ou tho cast and tho Fatehpur and Ghazipur tahsils on tho west. 
The extreme length from north to south is 28 miles and the 
greatest breadth 22 miles. Tho tahsil has an area of 311,470 
acres, or 487 square miles, being slightly smaller than Khajuha 
and comprising about throe-tenths of tho whole district. It is 
made up of tho four i»argauas of Ilathgaon, Kutila, Ekdala, and 
Dhata, each of which has been separately described in detail. 
In tho north, beyond the Ganges watershed, is a high-lying tract 
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with a light but fertile soil, well wooded and studdod with 
numerous small villages, this being one of the most healthy and 
prosperous parts of the district. To the south of this lies the 
central plain, which contains tho valleys of tho Sasur Khadcri in 
the north, the Chhoti Nadi in the centre, and the Bari Nadi in 
tho south. Tho two first in their upper reaches are mere series of 
swamps, but they ultimately assume well-defined beds and water¬ 
logging disappears. Tho Bari Nadi in this tahsil has a deep 
channel, and tho country along its course is broken by ravines. 
Between the Bari Nadi and the Jumna is a narrow plateau, 
indonted by extensivo ravines, which havo cut thoir way through 
tho high bank and carry down tho drainage to the Jumna, which 
flows at a level of about 100 feet ImjIow tho uplands. North of 
tho Bari Nadi runs the Fatehpur branch canal, which after 
crossing tho Chhoti Nadi follows the lino of tho watershod 
Ijotwecn'the former river and the Kiuahi, a stream of Allahabad. 
Between the canal and the Sasur Khaderi is a lovel stretch of 
country, containing tho valuable rice tract known as tho Flaveli. 

Tho tahsil only assumed its presont form in 1804, and prior 
to that date Khaga consisted merely of tho Ilathgaon and Kutila 
parganas, tho headquarters being at Ilathgaon up till 1852. 
Ekdala and Dhnta formerly constituted a soparato subdivision 
under tho namo of Khakreru. The tahsil is now in the charge 
of a full-powored doputy collector and magistrate, assisted by tho 
tahsildar, whilo for civil purposes it forms part of the Fatehpur 
munsifi. Under tho oxisting arrangements thero aro six police- 
stations, locate*! at Khaga, Ilathgaon,Gauuti, Kishanpur, Khak¬ 
reru and Dhata, but small portions of tho tahsil lie within tho 
limits of the Iiusainganj and Thariaon tluinas. According to 
tho new scheme of reallocation thero will be but throe police- 
stations, at Khaga, Ilathgaon, and Khakreru, and their circlos 
will compriso tho eutiro area. Tho lists of post-offices, schools, 
markets, and fairs of the tahsil will bo found in tho appendix. 

At the census of 1872 tho rocorded population of tho present 
subdivision was 205,787,andsincothat time has rapidly increased. 
In 1881 Khaga and Khakreru together contained 215,633 
inhabitants, and at the following census tho total rose to 224,605. 
In 1001 a decline was observed, as in every tahsil of the district; 
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but tho decrease in Khaga was far loss than elsewhere, the total 
population being 224,348, of whom 11,9S0 wero females, tho 
latter being in oxcess of the males in this subdivision alone. The 
average density is 460 persons to the square mile, this being 
considerably abovd the genoral average, though lower than tho 
rate observed in tahsil Fatehpur. Classified according to religions, 
thero were 190,*147 Hindus, 33,862 Musalmans, 33 Arvos, three 
Jains and three Parsis. Tho proportion of Musalmans is high, 
especially in the northern parganas, and on an average amounts 
to over 15 per cent. Tho most important Hindu castes in point 
of numbers are Chamars, with 19,117 representatives, followed 
by Kumiis, 17,049; Ahirs, 16,509; Pasis, 15,379; Brahmans, 
12,861; Kewats, 10,213; Koris, 10,150; Lodhs, 8,827, and Rajputs, 
8,022. The last belonging to many different clans, but the Bais 
largely preponderate, followed by Sougars, Dikhits aud Biseus. 
Other castes with more than 2,000 members apioco are Muraos, 
Gad any as, Banias, Lohars, Tolis, Dhobis, Kumhars, Xais, 
Bharbhunjas, Ivahars, Kachhis, Bhangis and Malis. Among tho 
Musalmans, fcheikhs tako by far tho most important place, 
numbering 14,290 souls. After them come Pathans, 4,255, and 
then Behnas, l'aqirs, tsaiyids, .Tulahas and Hajjams or Xais. 
Like the rest of tho district, tho tahsil is mainly agricultural, 
and according to tho census returns, landholders, tenants and 
field labourers comprise over 71 per cent, of the total population. ' 
Occupancy tenants outnuml>er thoso without rights by seven to 
one, this being well above the district average. Goneral labour 
accounts for 0 5 per cent., while tho chief industries are thoso 
connected with the supply of food, drink, and clothing; cotton 
weaving and cognate crafts supporting some 6,500 persons. 

Tho central portion of the tahsil is well supplied with means 
of communication, being traversed by tho railway aud the grand 
trunk road, from which a metalled branch takes off at Khaga 
and leads to Kishanpur on tho Jumna. Apart from this, how¬ 
ever, the roads are few and poor. Through Hathgaon runs the 
old Mughal highway from Fatehpur to Kara, while from tho 
same place roads radiate to Ilusainganj, Thariaon and Khaga, 
the last-mentioned place beiug connected by similar roads with 
the Xaubasta ferry on tho Ganges and Khakrcru in the south. 
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The Ekdala and Dlmta pargauas are travers'd by tho road from 
Bahua to Dh&ta, whence it continues toManjhanpur in Allahabad, 
other branches leading to Sirathu and Mahowa on the Jumna. 
From Ivhakrtfru inferior roads lead to Kot and Salempur on tho 
Jumna, and a small track runs from the Dhaua ferry to Ekdala 
and Kishanpur. The Bahua-Dhata road is of considerable 
importance, but is imperfectly bridged and raised, and is almost 
impracticable in the rains; it was constructed as a famino work 
in 1S6S. The ferries over the Jumna aud Ganges are shown in 
a list given in the appendix. • 

KHAJUHA, Pargana Koea, Tahsil Khajuha. 

Tho present headquarters of the tahsil are located in a small 
town standing in 26° 3' N. aud 80° 32' E., on the old Mughal 
road betwoen Bindki and Kora, at a distanco of four miles west 
from the former and 21 miles from Fatehpur. Unmetalled roads 
run north to Mauhar and the Bindki Uoad stution, to Garhi Jar 
on the south, aud to Amauli and Hamirpur on the south-west. 
Tho town is built on tho sloping ground leading to the ravines 
of tho Bind, aud consists practically of one single street extending 
along tho line of tho road on either side of the great sarai. The 
name is said to be derived from the khajar palms that once 
abounded here; but there are no signs of them now, and the climate 
soems unsuited to their growth. A second suggested derivation 
is from khaj, signifying crooked, and indeed tho usual pronuncia¬ 
tion of tho name is Khajwaha. 

The date of the foundation of Khajuha is not known, but 
tho place acquired importance as being the scene of the dofeat 
of Shah Shujn by Aurangzeb in 1659. In order to commemorate 
his victor)', tho latter built the sarai, a large enclosure ton 
acres in extout, surrounded by an embattled wall and entered 
by two handsome double-storeyed gates surmounted by minarets. 
In tho centre is a mosque, aud round tho interior of tho wall 
aro 130 sets of vaulted rooms, three of which are now employed 
for the town school. In 1895, when tho tahsil was transferred 
from Kalvanpur, it was located in this sarai , but the arrungo- 
ment is not satisfactory, aud it is again proposed to shift the 
headquarters to Bindki. Outside tho eastern gato of the sarai 
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is u double lino of shops, forming a street leading to tbo main 
entrance of the garden, known us the liadshahi llagh, w hich also 
owes its origin to Aurangzeb, as well as the now dilapidated 
tank to tho ea9t. The garden is enclosed by a wall with towers 
at tho corners, and has an area of 18 acres! Within are three 
reservoirs of cut stone fitted to supply fountains. Along tho 
wholo length of one side runs a brood terrace, and on this stand 
two elegant baradaria or pavilions. One of these, formerly 
occupied by an indigo planter, has been converted into an 
inspection bungalow, while the other, which is much tho more 
ornamental of tho two, ho i for years been entirely neglected, but 
was restored in ISSti by Mr. Growse and furnished with hand¬ 
some carved doors of Indian pattern. The old indigo vats still 
remain; the owner was a Mr. Fournier, who lived hero up to tho 
mutiny, when he was murdered. Tho tank on tho cast of tho 
garden or.ginolly measured 800 feet square, but most of the 
masonry has fallen in and disappeared. The water escapes by a 
small drainage channel running from tho north-west of tho town 
mid leading southwards to the Rind. 

The town of Khajuhu grow up around tho sarai and now 
embraces an area of 1,747 acres in the revenue mauzoa of Hugh 
liadshahi, eNaudapur and Lakhnakhera. The two last are owned 

an 1 r“',f , h0ttrl8 t ““ l I!rahnm,l9 > ““'I “re assessed at Rs. 1,078 
and Its. 2,114 respectively, while llagh liadshahi is a nu-ul 

property, administered separately by tho collector. Tho income 
which amounts to about Its. 300, is mainly derived from the rente 
of.hops and houses which were confiscated after the mutiny, 
the own there are some mosques built lioforo tho cession of 

he wl? ’ * UUn ! lK ‘ r of modcra Uind “ temples. Two of 

the latter arc largo and picturesque groups of buildings with 

fine tanks attached; they both were erected about 1833, It 
on the Kora road by the widow of « rich Bania, and that to tho 
north of the town by Tula Itarn of the same caste r, „,M „ 

t the middles 

tno «ara», Khujuhn possesses a police-station locator! m 

mam road, under the baradar, in the BivIsLihi Hal to the 

.°,, ' . to " n; n Poit-olSco, and a cattle-pound Markets 
•re held twice a week, but the trade is of little i^ Jan re" I 
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in] Ik o£ it has been diverted to Biudki, In former days it vna 
celebrated for the manufacture of bows, but the chief product# 
m the present time are brass vessels and playing curds. Fairs 
take place in Laldmakhem on the occasion of the KamliU and 
Kanslila festivals. 

For several years Kbajuha hue I jeun declining in importance, 
and many of the old masonry houses arc in ruins, though not 
to tho same extent us in other Muhammadan qasbas, such m 
Amnuli and Jalmuibad, In 1872 the population waa 4,091, 
but has since decree steadily. By 1SS1 it had fallen to 3,492 
and at the folloivmg census to 3,201. In 190], Khajtiha con¬ 
tained 2,944 inhabitant a, of whom 1,403 were females. Classified 
according to religions, there were 2,428 Hindus and 510 Musal- 
nm > tho Flailing are Kaohhis, Ahirs and Brahma* a, 

i he town itself, w hi eh is divided into 12 mttWfojn wan till 190ft 
administered under Act XX of 1S50, and in 1905 tho total 
income war Rs. 841, including Rs. 6S1 collected by moans of tho 
h ™° tttX ' thQ incidence king Re. 1-10-1 per assessed house and 
lie, Cb3-9 per head of population. The expenditure was mainly 
devoted to conservancy and the upkeep of the town police force 
of five men. 


KHAJTJHA Tahiti. 

™* is the western subdivision of the dixfeict, extending 
from Fatehpur and Gbazipur on the oast to the Cuwnpore border 
on tho west and north-west. Along the northeast flows the river 
Gauges, and on the south tho Jumna saturates it fr.-m the dis¬ 
tricts of Humirpur and Banda, Tho tract has an extreme length 
of rii H wh st and !i greatest breadth of 29 miles 

covering altogether 329,155 acres or 514 square miles; it is thus 

iho largest in the district, and embraces three-tenths of tho total 
area. 

Khajuha consists of tho four paigauas of Kora, Bindki, 
Tappa Jar and Kutia Guuir, each of which has been separately 
* IL SC 11 l>ed in (I etalL The tract is div idod into t we d istinct portions 
by the Kind, which flows from north-west to south-east and 
unites with tho Jumna near the Ghazipur boundary* The part 
south of ihe Iliml constitutes about enm-third of the whole, and 
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from this a small area is cut off by the Nun river in tho south¬ 
west corner. These streams run in deep channels and in conse¬ 
quence their banks, as well as those of tho Jumna, aro fissured 
with numerous small watercourses and steep ravinos, while above 
tho lattor tho soils frequently resemblo those of Bundelkhand 
to the south. North of the Rind the country comes within the 
influence of the Ganges, Pandu and Bari Naii. Tho Ganges 
watershed follows tho lino of tho cannl as far as Jalala, and then 
continues in the same direction up to tho borders of the tahsil, 
where it approaches to within two miles from the river. Near 
the Ganges and Pandu Nadi the soil is light and contains 
a large proportion of sand, but to the south of tho watershed 
loam predominates in tho Rind valley, while to the cast of tho 
canal is a tract of some 85 square miles in extent which forms 
part of tho central depression. Here the Bari Nadi takes its 
riso in the Maharha and other jhile near Bindki, and owing to 
tho slight slopo tho surface water finds considerable difficulty in 
escaping and saturation oc?urs in years of heavy rainfall, the 
Bari Nadi being nothing more than a succession of swamps. 

Tho tahsil is usually administered as a subdivision in the 
charge of a full-powered deputy collector and magistrate on the 
district staff, assisted by tho tahsildnr. The civil jurisdiction is 
entrusted to the muusif of Fatehpur and his superior officers. 
Undor tho present arrangement there aro police-stations at Malwa, 
Kalyanpur, Aung, Bindki, Jahanabad, Amauli and Jafarganj. 
Tho Malwa circle extends into tho Fatehpur tahsil, while a few 
villages of pargana Tappa Jar belong to tho Lalauli thana, and 
ono village of Fatehpur is included in Kalyanpur. Under the 
new scheme of redistribution the number of police-stations 
will be reduced from seven to four, and will be located at Bindki 
and Aung or Mahcwa in tho tract north of the Rind, aud at 
Jahanabad and Amauli or Chandpur in tho portion south of that 
river. 

The Khajuha tahsil is of comparatively recent dnte, haring 
l>een first constituted in 1895, when the two tahsils of Kora and 
Kalyanpur were amalgamated. Tho headquarters of the latter 
were originally at Bindki, where they remained up to 1851. 
When the areas were united, Khajuha was chosen on account 
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of ita more central position, and also because there was less 
expense in establishing the tahsil in the old Mughal scVrai there. 
It is now proposed to revert to Bindki, which is altogether more 
suitable, being an important road junction aud the most flour¬ 
ishing market of tho district, while thero is also urgent need for 
better supervision of the valuable nazal property and tho sanita¬ 
tion of the town. 

Tho tahsil is woll provided with means of communication in 
the north and east, but beyond tho Rind roads nro few and 
inferior. The grand trunk road ruus parallel to the Ganges 
through the north, throwing off branches at Mahcwa, Kalyanpur 
and Malwa to Bakowar, Bindki aud Kuuwarpur on the old 
Mughal road. The latter is metalled for almost its entire length 
in this tahsil, and ruus through Kuuwarpur, Bindki, Bakcwar 
and Jahanaba l. Through Bindki and Mahewa passes the metal¬ 
led road from Banda and Chilla ferry to Shoorajpur, this being 
the most important highway in the district ami carrying a heavy 
traflic between Cawuporo, Bindki and Buiidclkhaml. Tho unme¬ 
talled roads to tho north of the Bind comprise those from Jnhau- 
nbad to Karbigwan station and to Sheorajpur, from Bakewar 
to Cawuporo, from Khajuha to Amnuli, Jnfarganj and Mahewa, 
aud from ICutia to Malwa and Fateh pur. More important than 
tho road is tho main line of the East Indian Railway which runs 
parallel to and south of tho grand trunk road, with stations at 
Malwa, Kanspur Gugauli and Mahewa at Bindki road. Beyond 
the Rind, in addition to the old Mughal road aud those leading 
from Khajuha, already meutionod, the chief is an indifferent 
unmetallel road running from Jahanahad to Amauli, Jafarganj, 
Junihan and Fatehpur. Bridges exist on several of the nalaa 
near Jafarganj, but tho road loses a gnat deal of its value owing 
to the difficulty experienced in crossing tho Rind. Thore are 
several ferries over the Ganges and Jumna, and a list of them, 
showing their positions aud management, will bo found in the 
appendix. Othor lists nro given of tho schools, post-offices, 
markets and fairs of the tahsil. 

The area comprised in the present tuhsil of Khajuha possessed 
in 1S72 a population of 207,59S inhabitants, and since that time 
the total has undergone considerable variations. At the census 
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or 1 SSL it had fallen to 200,346, hut the ensuing decade saw u 
marketl improvement, and in 1S91 the recorded total was 206,711. 
nik was followed by another sharp decline, owing to the famine 
i f 1897 and the extensive migration that took place towards the 
f aw 5)pore district. At the Inst census the population numbered 
100,223,. of whom 96,359 were females. The decrease was 
greater than iu any other tahsil, and was more felt on account of 
/he low' density, which averaged 388 to the square mi la. It 
is probable, however, that the numbers are again rising, as the 
introduction of the canal has materially enhanced the prospe rity 
of the tract. Classified according to religions, there wore 182,747 
H in due, 16,385 M usalmans, $4 Jains, 33 Ary as, ten Christians, 
and four Dikiis. 1 ho number of Musalimms is below the district 
average, being only nine per cent* The best represented Hindu 
casks are Ahirs, of whom there were 20,779, closely followed by 
Bruit maos with 20,113; after these come Chamars, 17,109; 
Kuriuis, 15,573; Kewats, 12,846; and Rajputs, 12,841* Tho 
last klong to many different elans, but tho Gautumn largely 
predominate, followed by t hauhans, Bais, Putthars, and Rathors. 
Other carte* occurring in numbers exceeding 3,000 arc Koris, 
Kaahbts, Banias, Nuis, Khutiks, Lodhs, Pasts, Bhats and TeUe. 
Among the Musalmana, the Pathabs take the lead with 5,407 
persons or on ©-third of the total, and after them come Sheikhs, 
Bchn&s, htyjirs and Sniyids, Ihero are also considerable num- 
k'rs of converted Rajputs, chiefly of the Gnutam dan, whoso 
adoption of Islam dates from the time of Ah bar. The tahsil 
is mainly agricultural in character, and at the lost census land¬ 
holders, tenants, and field labourers aggregated nearly 72 |K;r 
cent, of the whole population, while an additional five per cent* 
was engaged in general labour, Tho chief Industrie* arc those 
connected with the supply of food, drink ami clothing, the 
preparation and manufacture of cotton affording employment to 
nearly 4,000 persons. 


KHAKRERU, Pargana Rkj>ala, Tabs it K jiao a. 

A small village standing in 25° 37' N, mid Si* S' E on 
the west side of tho unmetulled rcad leading from Kliaga to' the 
Salem pur ferry over the J unina at a distance of 11 miles from 
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the former. To the north of the village the road is crossed by 
that running between Bahaa anl Dhata, und an indifferent road 
runs from the south of the village to Kot. The pla;o is now of 
little importance, and at the last census contained 1,295 inhabit¬ 
ants, of whom 6S9 were Musalmans, many of the latter l>eing 
Pathans. Khakreru contains a police-station, a lower primary 
school, a post-office, a cattlo-pound, and a small bazar in 
which markets are held twice a week; an insignificant fair, 
known by tho name of Bhandhun, takes place at the end 
of Bhadon. In former days, however, the place was the 
headquarters of a subdivision containing the parganas of 
Kkdala and Dhata, but in 1S94 tho tahsil was abolished, 
and no trace of the old buildings remain; they were for a 
time utilized as an inspoetion-house, but collapsed in the heavy 
rains of 1893. The police-station is a fairly substantial 
structure and stands to the north of the road near tho old tahsil 
site. The villago lands cover 1,476 acres and are hold in 
pattidari tenure at a revonuo of Us. 2,846, tho chief proprietor 
being an Agarwal Bania. 

Nothing is known of the early history of Khakreru, but 
there is a small mound by tho sido of the Khaga rood which is 
said to have been at one time a fort, sul*sequontly replaced by a 
temple. This was destroyed by tho Musalmans, who used tho 
materials to construct a mosque on tho same site. This latter had 
fallen into ruin in 1852, and the bricks wore then used, for tho 
third time, in the construction of the tahsil buildings. All tho 
carved stones were left on tho spot, and consist chiefly of door¬ 
posts and architraves handsomely decorated in the stylo of tho 
tenth century. Tho causo of their being loft untouched is duo to 
a local superstition. It is said that a former tohsildar, named 
Farhat Ali, took some of them for repairing his quarters, and 
was soon afterwards stricken with loprosy, from which he 
never recovered, though ho lost no time in putting most 
of them back again. A few were overlooked, but his suc¬ 
cessor on hearing the story was so alarmed lest a similar 
fate should befall himself that he had them all carefully collected 
and replaced on the old spot, where no one will venture to 
disturb them. 
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KlSHAKPURj Pnrgana 1£ki*ala, f<tk»U Kif aoa. 

A small town standing on the bunks of the Jumna in 25° 38' 
X. and Si ° 1' E., at n distance of 11 miles south from Khaga 
with which it is connected by » metalled road, crossing the Bari 
Nndi three miles to the north by means of high embankments and 
a girder bridge. Prior to the construction of the latter, the 
passage was effected by fording, and the alignment of the old 
road is still tmtcablo. The Jumna is crossed by a ferry leading 
to I tandu and Kumasiu in the Banda district, and steps are now 
being taken to improve the difficult passage over the sands of the 
Jumna in order to encourage trade between this district and the 
stations on the railway from Banda to Mnuikpur. In former 
days there was a large traffic in the opposite direction, but this 
has declined by reason of the lower rates prevailing on the Indian 
Midland Railway, The principal article of commerce is grain, 
the trade which is carried on by Agorwal Banins, There are still 
several families of Chhipis or cotton printers; lint the business 
has dee lined, and many of them have migrated, while others have 
betaken themselves to agriculture. Some have found employment 
in Bombay, hut in earlier times they must have l>een prosperous, 
as is shown by their numerous graveyards and mosques. 

Kishanpur was founded by Kish an Singh, one of the Sin- 
grnur Lodhas of Ekdailn, who still re tain the title of Rawnt 
bestowed on them, it is said, by the emperor Akbur. Ufa brother, 
Ram Singh, founded the neighbouring village of Rampur. The 
town lies partly in Kampm and partly in the maim of Mahabat- 
pur Aaahat, Thcso have a combined area o! 1,082 acres and arc 
held in pattidari tenure by Brahmans and others at n revenue of 
It*. 1,406. The population in 1872 numkred 1,245 persons, and 
since that time has greatly increased. The total in IS,Si vra.9 
2,115, while teu years later it had risen to 2,259. At the last 
census of 1901 Kishanpur possessed 2,354 Inhabitants, of whom 
2 ,e> 10 wore Hindus, 342 Mnatdmans, aud two of other religions. 
The prevailing castes arc Ramus, Brahmans and Rawats In 
addition, Rntnpur and Muhabatpur contained rural populat ions of 
939 and 168 persons respectively, the bulk of them boing Kcwute. 

The town is well situated on the edge of the Jumna ravines 
and in consequence ia admirably drained and healthy. The main 
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road wuida through the centre, and on either side an- numerous 
masonry houses, which give the place a prosperous appearance 
in spite of its defining trade. There is a plice-station tu the west 
of tfeo town, hut this will shortly be removed under the now 
schema Kishanpur also contains a post and telegraph office, a 
cat Lie-pound, and a middle vernacular s-rdiool, located in the 
contra by the main road. The mcirkvt lavs are Wednesday and 
Saturday in each Week, and u large fair takes place on the 
occasion of the Ramtila festival This is still attended by 
'considerable numbers, although the figure has greatly declined 
of late years and with it the commercial importance of the 
gathering. 

Kishanpur has lieen administered under Act XX of 1S5G 
since I860. In 1905 the income derived from the house tax, 
hut including Rs. 225 as a balance front the preceding year, 
was Its, 700, giving an incidonc • of Re* 1-5-4 per assessed 
house and Re* 0*3*5 per head of population, Thu expenditure 
is chiefly devoted lo the nndnEcnauce of the town police force 
and to conservancy, while small sums arc spent OH local 
improvements. 


KORA, Fargftim Koha, Tahsil Khajtthju 

This ancient town lies in 2G* 7' XVand SO® 22' E. t on the 
old Mughal road close to the Cawnpore border at a distance of 
29 miles west from Fateh pur* The road ib metalled ns far as 
Jaliauabad, nu adjacent site to the west, but beyond that point 
it continues in its original unmetaUod state to Ghutampur and 
Kalpi. Other roods run from Kora to Sheorajpitr and to the 
Karhigwan station on the East Indian Railway in the Cu impure 
district and from Juhanabiid to Surh in Cuwnp .re and to Amauli, 
eight miles to the south. The frirb road crosses tlie tanks to the 
west of Juhaunbad by a small dilapidated bridge of masonry 
arches. 

The greater part of Kora lies to t he north of the main road 
and west of the old bridge over the Rind. This is a lew and 
massive structure with eight pointed arches, and was built by a 
Bonin, named Fateh Chand, about 1770, Half the total length 
of the bridge on the water level ia taken up by the piers, and the 
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other hull by the waterway, so that the chuuuel at this point is 
double its normal width. The stream has under-scoured the 
pavement below tho bridge, and tho banks on either sido havo 
been carried away by tho swirl of the water as itemorgos fn»m 
tho wide channel below. Tho remains of the old Mughal bridge 
are to bo seen upstream near tho Kora fort. It is very similar 
in design to.the now structure, but less wide. The river has 
completely deserted its formor course, and on either sido of tho 
bridge are cultivated fields, the earth having roachod above tho 
crown of the arches, -Tho town of Kora commands a ravine that 
runs along tho northern edge and carries off tho escapo water 
from tho canal nnd tho drainage from tho siphon uuder the canal 
loading from Tahannbud. On the opposite side of the ravine is the 
old Gautum fort, which was rebuilt by Bijli Khan, to whom 
reference has l>oon made in tho account of the Argal family in 
Chapter III. In the early days of British rule it was occupied 
as a tahsil, but shortly before the mutiny it was partially disman¬ 
tled and tho materials used to build tho new tahsil of Kora, 
w hich was abolished in 1895, when tho Kora pargana was amal¬ 
gamated with those included in tahsil Kalyaupur. The fort has 
sinco been converted into a slaughtor-yard for cattle, large 
numbers of animals l>oing slaughtered here daily and the meat 
exported to the noighlmuring villagos in tho Fatehpur and 
Cawnporedistricts. Although at some distance from tho town, 
tho arrangement is far from satisfactory, as thoro are no adequate 
means of sanitation. Tho late tahsil buildings stood on the south 
side of the Mughal road, to the east of tho canal distributary, 
but little of them now remains, while tho school-house in tho same 
neighbourhood is in a ruinous condition. To tho west of tho 
tahsil site is a baradari standing in a largo enclosed garden 
with a two-storeyed gateway 43 foot high and 70 feet broad. 
Tho baradari is 100 foot long and 50 feet high, but is in a bad 
condition owing to the insecure foundations. It was bestowed 
by Asaf-ud-daula on a Kayasth named Manna Lai or Ram 
Parshad, on his bosoming a Musalman, and from him it {Missed 
to his Hindu brothor, Munni Lai, the grandfather of tho present 
owner, Rao Iqluil Bahadur. Tho latter lives in Jahanabad, and 
attached to the family residence aro tho mosquo and imambara 
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of Matiirn Lai, kept in repair by the owner for public use. 
Opposite the baradari , to the north of the main road, is a 
masonry tank with a small pavilion attached, which also formed 
part of the gift of Asnf-ud-daulu. 

.Jahatiabad lies to the west along the Mughal road, and contains 
a large numljer of masoury houses, most of which are either in 
ruins or in a dilapidated condition. It is separate! from Kora 
by theGhatampur distributary, but practically thotwo sites form 
a single town. The place coutains a first-class police-station, a 
post-olB;o, a cattle-pouu 1, a middle school, and a bazar in which 
markets are held twice weekly ; but the trade has doclined on 
anoint of the diversion of the trail 5 from the old Mughal road 
to tho railway. Kora, too, is now a purely agricultural place, tho 
old manufacture of copper vessels which once gave it a reputa¬ 
tion having entirely disappeared. In 1872 Jahanabad contained 
5,833 inhabitants j hut the total hai stea lily decreased, falling to 
5,21-1 in 1881 and to 4,953 at the following enumeration. In 
1901 there were 4,397 inhabitants, of whom 3,149 were Hindus, 
1,194 Musalmans, and 54 of other religions, chiefly Jains. Kora 
has similarly declined, the population in 1SS1 being 2,650 and 
at the last census 2,312, of whom 1,049 were Musalmans. Jahau- 
abad has an area of 113 ncros, aud forms part of tho villages of 
Kora, Shahjahanpur Airna, Shahjahanpur Khalsa, and Maluka- 
pur. Iho three lost have a total area of 1,802 acres, assessed at 
Its. 2,957 and hold by Brahmans, Bunins aud Kayasths. Tho 
area of Kora is 1,177 a:ros, divided into two mahals, hold at a 
revenue of Rs. 1,421 by Musalmans, Kayasths, Brahmans, and 
others. 

Kora was atone time administered under Act XX of 1S56, 
bat owing to its declining state the operations of tho Act were 
withdrawn in 1892, and now apply to tho town of Jahanabad 
alone, excluding a small portion to the west of the canal in«tho 
mauza of Kora. In 1905 the total incomo was Rs. 1,226, includ¬ 
ing an opening balance of Rs. 292. Tho injidenco of taxation 
was Re. 1-7-9 per assessed house, and Re. 0-3-4 per head of 
population. The expenditure in tho same year, which amounted 
to Rs. 892, was chiefly devoted to conservancy and to the main¬ 
tenance of tho town police force of niuo men. 

17f. 
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KORA Pargana, Talmil Kbajtoa, 

This id the w^tammoat pargana of the tahsil tvcLtl district, 
and consists of a large stretch of country extending from the 
Jumnii on the south, which separates it from Hamirpur nrul 
Banda, to within five miles of the Ganges on tha north. To the 
west and north lies the Cawnpore district, arid on the oast the 
pargatius of Hindld and Tap pa Jar. in shape it is roughly 
triangular, having n greatest Uriwith of 22 miles from north to 
south and an extreme length of 14 miles. The area is 147,513 
a^ros or 230-6 square miles, tho pargana being the largest in the 
district and comprising nearly half the fcahsil. 

In addition to the Jumna, the tract is traversed by the Nun 
and Kind rivors, while the Paudu skirts the northern extremity. 
The first three How in deep beds from 00 to 90 feet below the 
general level of the plain and, as may be expected, they have 
considerably affected the topography of the pargana. Their 
course is marked by numerous and extensive ravines, and 
between them tho land is generally mere undulating mid Kss pro¬ 
ductive than the rest oi the district. The more level stretches are 
fertile and well wooded, but in tho neighbourhood of the rivers 
the soil is poor and trees arc scarce. Till recently, Kora suffered 
from the lock of irrigation, owing to the great depth of the 
subsoil water and tho consequent expense involved in well con¬ 
struction, This drawback has been remedied on both sides of 
the Rind by the two canal systems that serve the district, and 
now the pargana possesses, on the whole, greater advantages than 
other parts of the southern tract except Ayu Sah and Dhuta, 
having a largo proportion of canal irrigation, good bam aoib, 
and an industrious peasantry. 

The valley of tho Panda Nadi in tha north measures 13 
square miles and contains but a few villages. Tho soil is light 
and comparatively unfertile, and tho surface b uneven; well 
irrigation is possible in this portion, tho water level varying from 
40 t0 50 ^aw th« surface, A further supply is obtainable 
frum the Fatohpui branch canal, which roughly follows tho 
compli cated watershed between the Faudu and Hind, and supplies 
tb land on both aides. The Rind valley has an area of about 07 
square miles, 42 lying on the left bank and 25 on the couth, The 
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river itsolt flows in a deep bed flanked by ravines, while above 
these tho land is sloping and contains few level expanses and 
hardly any jliil*. Along the stream there are patches of alluvial 
land of a fair description, but iuferior to that of the Jumna, while 
in tho flatter portions of the uplands tho soil is fertile and tho 
country is well Wooded. Beyond the Rind valloy to the south 
is a tract of a varying nature, extending from tho Sijauli distri¬ 
butary, which marks the watersho 1, to the high ground above tho 
Nun. It is drained by threo depressions or watercourses, which 
find their way into the Jumna and Nun, tho principal l>oing that 
to the west of tho road from Kora to Amauli, while another lies 
between the Amauli and Bijauli distributaries, and a third between 
the latter and tho Rind watorshod. The central portion of this 
tract is level, and in places/Ailiaro formed; the soil is a moderately 
firm loam of good quality and groves aro comparatively numerous. 
Towards the rivers, however, tho aspect of tho country changes, 
the soil containing a greater proportion of sand and being of a 
less fertile character. There is but little clay, as may be expected 
from tho general rapid drainage of the tract. Beyond the Nun 
lies au area of 29 square miles of a totally different description. 
Hero wo find the dark Soils of Bundolkhand and irrigation is 
impossible, not only by reason of tho porous nature of the ground, 
but also because tho water lies too deep below tho surface. 
Taking the pargana as a whole, loam amounts to half the total 
culturable area, followed by sigon with 15 per cont. The Bundel- 
khand soils between them account for 15*4 per cent., jiandua, 
kabar and rankar being found in almost equal proportions. Tho 
kachhar area is small, contributing only 2*5 per cent, to the total. 

At tho time of tho last settlement tho cultivated area was 
82,58*1 acres, but since that time it has been subject to great 
fluctuations, the average up to 1905 being 79,700 acres. The 
pargana suffered during the drought of 1S80, and agaiu deterior¬ 
ated in tho decade following 1891, but since the introduction of 
the canal progress has been steadily maintained. Iu 1905 the 
area under tho plough was S2,GS5 acres or 50 |>or cent, of the 
wholo—a fairly high proportion for this district. Of tho remain¬ 
der, 26*0 per cent, is classified as barren, consisting chiefly of 
ravines and broken ground, and about 17*4 per cent, os culturable. 
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ini-hiding grove#, the proportion uf which is almost thu lowest in 
the disr.ri it mud only oxcivds that of Mufctaur. Except the thorn 
jungle near the Rind, there is no laud for grazing purposes, the 
waste being generally devoid of vegetation.. Excluding the canal, 
the average of well and tank irrigation combined since the mottle’ 
nifiit is only 13 per cent, of the cultivation, but the canal 
now supplies 15 per cent., and the area so watered is steadily 
expanding. The number of masonry wells has increased since the 
settlement, but the area supplied in this manm r shows a tendency 
to dcclinu owing to the preference for the canal. It is worthy of 
note that at the time of assessment the irrigable area then within 
reach of tanks and wells alone was estimated as 32 per cent, of 
the cultivation, pr considerably more than double the existing 
figure. 

As elsewhere, (Jie ra&i harvest exceeds the kharif by about 
11 per cent., but the proportion varies from year to your. The 
double-cropped area is small, but is on the increase, and is now 
live times as great as in 1870, amounting in 1005 to 8 L 2 per cent, 
of the cultivation. The principal crops in tho kharif arejuar, 
cotton and bajra, all mixed with arhar. There is a fair amount 
of sugar cart , averaging nearly two per cent., but very little rice, 
although it is possible that the canal will encourage the production 
of this paying crop. The main rabi staples are barley and gram, 
wheat and gram, gram sown alone, and wheat and barley. The 
general predominance of gram is an Lmli-'uiiaii of difficulties 
experienced in the matter of irrigation, and though it is possible 
that t ho presence of the canal may induce the cultivation of superior 
crops, it must alw ays remain the chief product of the dry tracts and 
the cotton soils. There are some 300 a ires under poppy— a low 
figure as compared with the large areas in the northern pargaams. 

The chief cultivating classes are Brahmans, Kurmis, Rajputs, 
Ahirs and MuBalmpns. Occupancy tenants hold 634 per flout, 
of the assessable area, or somewhat less than the proportion observed 
A ment Proprietors cultivate eight per cent, and tenauts- 
at-will 24*6 per cent. The average holding is 2 68 acres, and the 
present general rent-rate Ks. 4-6-7, as compared with Us. 4-1-11 
at the lost assessment; occupancy tenants pay 011 ^ averag0 
Rs. 4-4-0. Since the introduction of the canal there has been a 
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marked increase in the rent-roll, but the rates are not high as 
compared with those in the ether parganns along the Jumna. 
There are 193 villages, divided into 572 mahats. Of the latter, 
170 are held in single, and 323 in joint, stymindari tenure, while 
03 are in perfect, and seven in imperfect, Three arc 

revenue-free, and one is nazul property. The chief proprietary 
caste* are Rajputs, Brahmans, Musahnans and Kayasths, Tallies 
given in the appendix show the revenue at successive settlements 
and the demand in 1905, * The present, incidence per acre of 
cultivation was Rs t 2-10-6, or slightly above the district average, 
Ay a Sah and all the Jumna parganas showing a higher rate. 

At the census of 1872 the pargaiia contained 91,207 inhabit¬ 
ants , but this was followed by a rapid decline, chiefly owing to 
migration into the neighbouring canal-irrigated pargnuiiri of 
Cswnpore, and in 1581 the total had fallen to 51,134. During 
the following decade the population rose again, and in 1591 Kora 
possessed 87,925 inhabitouts, but the next ten years once more 
showed a decrease on account of the general depression which 
lusted till 1898; migration again occurred, but now that Kora is 
well supplied with canals it is probable that a marked rise will 
take place. In 1001 tho population numbered 84,539, giving an 
average density of 368 to the square mile. Classified according 
to religions, there were 78,531 Hindus, 5,9-12 Musalmana and 66 
others, chiefly Jains, living at Jahannhad. The principal town is 
Kora Jahanabad, a decaying Muhammadan qasba. Khajuha, the 
tahsil headquarters, is little better than a largo village, while 
next in importance comes Amauli, also in a declining state. 
Other large villages are Chaudpur, Gohrari, Sijauli, and Mnsafa. 
Bake war is a village o£ no great si^e, but is increasing in com¬ 
mercial importance. 

Means of communication in this large par garni are of a some¬ 
what defeo 1 1 ve ch amch r H The rail way 1 it IS bey ond i tS 1 imi ts, although 
the stations at Rindki road and K&rbigwan inCawnporearewithin 
roach of the nor thorn portion. The former is approached by a 
metalled road from Jab anal, ad, with a branch taking off at 
Bake war and running through Khajuha to llindki along the lino 
of the old Mughal road. The continuation of the latter westwards 
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from Kora is unmc tailed. Other roads run, from Kora to f?arh 
m CflrtvtipoMj to Karbigwuu, to 5heoraj[mr, and to Aimml i. From 
the last-mentioned plume roads load to Ghutampur on the wefct, to 
ILunirptir on the south-west, to Khajuha and Bimlki on the cast, 
and to Cbandpur, Jafargonj and Fateh pur on the south-east. 
There is also an unmet ailed road from Bake war to Musafa and 
Cawnpore, anti another runs from Rhajuha to Garhl Jar. These 
roads are in many cases of a fair description, but a great 
difficulty is caused by the absence of bridges, the only one being 
the old Mughal s true Lure over the Bind at Kora. 

The pargana is an old fiscal division and in the days of 
Akl.iar constituted a in the s&rh&r of the ajimo name. It 

was then, however, considerably larger in extent, as up till 1772 
it included Tapps Jar. Before the cession it was held in farm 
by Almas All Khan, and from 1801 to 1800 was leased to Nuwab 
Ihirjar All Khan, h rom that date to the present day the adminis¬ 
trative history has been identical with that of the rest of the 
district. 


KOT, Fargaint Kki>ala, Tahiti Kjiaga, 

A village in the south of the pargana, standing on the banks 
of the Jumna in 25° 31' N. and 81° G' EL, about a mile above 
tho confluent;a with the Bari Nadi, seven miles south of Khakrera, 
and IS miles from the tahsil headquarters, ft contained at tho 
last census a population of 2,3 H persons, of whom 1,315 wero 
M nsulmans, the great majority being Puthans. There is an upper 
primary school here and a small aided school for girls, but 
nothing else of any interest or importance, except the small mosque 
to tho north-west of the main site. The village lauds cover 3,8b7 
acres and are assessed at Rs. 3,185; tho proprietors are Pathans, 
who cultivate moat of the land themselves, and the holdings arc 
minutely subdivided. 

Kot is a place of great antiquity, and, like Garha, its name 
denotes u fort, the story going that it was hold Lv a Bfiar Baja 
till tho advent of four brothers of the Khokar tribe of Pathans, 
who ejected the Bhars during the reigu of Ala-ud-din. An inscrip¬ 
tion to tins effect is to be found in the village mosque, giving 
110 da *' Q 500 Hl If is correct, tho Pathans must have come 
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here long before the reign of Ala-ud-din, but in old tradition 
this name is very frequently confused with that of Shahab-ud-din 
Ghori, otherwise known as Muhammad bin Sam, who conquered 
Dehli in 589 II. The mosque is known as Sadiu, possibly a 
corruption of Sultan Ala-ud-din, but tho original building was 
destroyed by the river and a second was erected on another site 
by Hasan Khan, the great-grandson of tho founder of tho settle¬ 
ment. -This, too, was washed away by the river, and the third 
and present building was locatod at some distanco from tho 
stream, the stone tablets from its predecessors being inserted in 
tho wall. That of tho first mosque is in the south wall, but the 
stone is broken and tho letters are obliterated; tho inscription 
from the second mosquo on tho north wall consists of four lines 
in bold Arabic characters, stating that Hasan bin Umar bin 
Bhal bin Bahbal built it in 69S II., or two years after the accession 
of Ala-ud-din Khilji, aud from this fact the story of tho first 
occupation may be derived. Some account has already boon given 
in Chapter III of the Pathau family of Kot and their possessions. 
For conturios they appear to have held their jagir froc of rovenuo, 
but it was resumed in tho days of Shuja-ud-daula, aud since that 
timo their lauds have been regularly ossessod. 


KUNDA KANAK, Pargana Muttaur, Taksil Giiazipub. 

This village, variously known as Kurin, Koria, Kura or 
Kunra Kanak stands on the bank of the Jumna in 25° 46' N. 
and 80° 35' R, at a distanco of 18 miles south-w'est from Fatehpur 
and ten miles from the tahsil headquarters. Tho place is built 
on the high ground above tho rivor, which here flows close below 
tho bank, but to tho west is a wide expanse of low-lying alluvial 
soil, from which tho place derives its namo of Kunda, signifying 
a platter and so called from its shape. Tho village is of consider¬ 
able antiquity and as early as tho time of Akbar gave its namo 
to the pargana, the transfer of the headquarters to Muttaur having 
taken place in the reign of Aurangzcb. Like the adjoining 
villago of Lalauli, Kunda Kanak is held in bhaiyachara tenure 
by a largo body of Dikhit Rajputs, whoso forefathers were con¬ 
verted to Muhammadanism in the 15th century. The lands are very 
extensive, covering 7,890 acres, and are divided into 14 mahals 
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assessed at Rs. (>,0*10. The population, including that of the 18 
hamlets, at the last census numbered 3,604 persons, of whom £31 
wore Muaalmans, the prevailing Hindu castes being Rajputs of 
the Rais and Dikhit Qians, There is a lower primary school 
hero, but nothing else of any interest or importance; the place 
lies off the road, hut a mall ferry gives access to the Banda 
district. 


Kl' RASTI K ALAN, Fargana and Taksil FATEUPra. 

This is a small agricultural village lying in 25° 57' X + and 
SO 0 45' R, at a distance of five miles west from Fateh pur, near 
the road leading to Jafarganj and Amauli. It is onlv of 
importance sis giving its name to a station on the Knst Indian 
Railway, which actually lies in the village of Kuroin, adjoining 
Kuiasti Kftlan on the nortlu The station is off the rood and 
stLinds in the midst of fields, an approach road having hern 
considered unnecessary on account of the proximity of Fateh pur. 
J he village, which at the la^t census contained 583 inhabitants, 
chiefly Pari bar Rajputs, limb mu ns and Gadariyas, poEsee^cs a 
small bazar in which markets arc held twice a week. Kurain is 
a large r place, having a population of 1,879, hut is otherwise 
quite unimportant. 


KUTIA, Fargana KtmA Gunih, Tahsil Kkajciha. 

Iho capital of the pajgaaa is a large village situated in 26° 2' 
N* and 80° 45' E., on the high bank of the Ganges at a ilistunco 
of three miles to the north-west of Malwa and ] J. miles from 
Fateh pur, Jl is connected with both places by unmet ailed tracks, 
which hero unite and continue northwards to the Rawatpur 
ferry over the Ganges. The most valuable lands lie in the Jehadir 
along the river, which consists of 2,4-18 acres out of a total area 
of 6,542 acres; the upland portion is dry and precarious Tho 
village consists of a main site and five hamlets, the total popula¬ 
tion at tho last census being 2,501, of whom 50 were Musatmans; 
the prevailing caste? are Ah its and Rajputs of the Dikhit elan! 
The latter are the owners of tho village, which h divided into 
two ma/erfs, one perm anon t and one alluvial, assessed at Rs. 2 023 
01,4 Ks ' 053 raspootivsly. Tho village conLaina Mveraffino 
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masonry houses belonging to the samindars, but there is neither 
Bchool nor market. The place appears to lie of considerable 
antiquity, and it was conjectured by General Cunningham that 
this might possibly be the O-yu-to mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrims.* To the west of the village is a high cliff known as 
Kot, which possibly represents the site of an ancient fort, and 
many large bricks and occasionally coins aro to be found here. 
The present site is said to have l>een adopted at the end of the 
18th century in place of the old village which stood on anothor 
cliff to the east, which is still called Baragaon, and here under a 
nim tree a few fragments of sculpture are collected. One piece 
apj>ears to have l>eeu subsequently converted to Muhammadan 
use, for it is engraved on the back with the endings of four lines 
of a Persian inscription in bold raised characters. 

KUTIA GUNIR Pargan'i, Tahsil Kiiajuiia. 

This pargana forms the eastern portion of the tahsil, and 
comprises a somewhat irregular tract, lying between the pargana 
of Fatehpur on the east and Bindki and Tappa Jar on the west 
Along the north and north-eastern borders flows the river Ganges, 
which separates it from Rai Bareli. Its greatest breadth from 
east to west is 11 miles and its extreme length 13 miles. The 
total area is 56,790 acres or 8S*5 square miles. 

The |>argana is divided into two well-defined tracts by the 
Ganges watershed, which enters the centre of tho western boundary 
near Kalyanpur and runs eastwards as far as tho village of Renan. 
To the north of the watershed lies a stretch of country about 42 
squaro miles in extent, with a light, sandy, and well-drained 
soil; there are no perceptible watercourses, though tho high land 
along the river is cut up by small shallow ravine*. Below this 
tho Ganges flows at a depth of 50 feet, and in its immediate 
vicinity is a largo expanse of kaehhar greater than in any other 
pargana, and containing extensive grass jungles on the uncul- 
turable islands left by the river as it has receded northwards. 
Those islands aro separated from the main land by small chan¬ 
nels, for the most part dry, and are the haunt of wild cattle, pig 
and other animals. Thoy afford excellent pasturo-ground, and 
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this fact account for the large proportion of Aliirs, uud Is nf 

£Evat advantage in u country where bullocks are required for 
Wtrll irrigation. 

The tract south of the watershed forms part of the central 
depressed area., containing numerous swamps and being subject 
to saturation in the mins, though in dm* years the harvest is very 
preoar ions- This portion resembles the contiguous parts of 
Fat eh pur, consisting of wide and treeless plains with a day soil 
and well suited to rice cultivation, interspersed with stretches of 
higher ground, in which loam predominates, containing the 
\ hi age sites and abundant groves* The general slope hero ranges 
fiom, oil'; in 10,000 foot along the centre of tho depression to 
a gradient oi two feet to the mil across it* The drainage lines 
are extremely complicated* The only stream is the Bari Nadi, 
which consists of a scries of shadow swamps, generally dry 
in the cold weather, and enters the pargana at a short distance 
from the town of Bind kb It thou receives the overflow from the 
Maharha jhite, while close to this point it is connected with the 
swamiks at Dig and Kurwau in the south* The latter appears to 
have another outlet in the direction of Thithaura in parguua 
Fatehpux. The main stream crosses tho pargaua at its narrowest 
point, then turning southwards to form the eastern boundary for 
a short distance* Another branch of the stream consists of rhe 
MalwnjM senes, lying to the north of the railway station of that 
name, and connected with the centre of the system at Chakcndi 
in Fnfehpur, close to the village of Chain in this pargana. As a 
whole, Kutia Gunir is more fertile than Bindki, but inferior 
to the other parts of th, northern trart* The rice area is of 
considerable value, but it suffer® from (he shallowncM of the jMlu 
aud in the matter of well irrigation Kutia Gunir ie inferior to 
!.oth Haswa and Fatehpur, while lastly the proportion of Indus- 
trigus tenants is lower than in any of the northern parganas 
except Bind kb Of the various soils, loam or duwiat constitutes 
52*8 per cent, of the whole culturablc area, while us much as 
13 per cent, consists of matiar or day, 11 per cent, of sigon 
and eight per cent, of tiachhar —an unusually high proportion. 

Tho grove aaa is comparatively largo, as is the case in 
all porta Of the district where tho soil is chiefly l,,am, and 
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amounts to sis per cent. The land described ns barren contri¬ 
butes a further 25 per cent, of the total, which is about the dis¬ 
trict average, but much of this is under water. The culturablo 
waste comprises about 20 per cent., excluding groves, and 
contains a large amount of fallow, owing to the precarious nature 
of certain fields within the ric.-growing central tract; those can 
be sown in exceptional years, but otherwise lie uncultivated. At 
Lhe last settlement the area under the plough was 22,051 acres, 
and has since increased considerably, the average from that time 
to 1005 !>emg 26.760 acres. The fluctuations have been unimport- 
taut, except in the famine year of 1897, and cult ivation is much 
more stable than in Bitt&kL In 1905 the net area tilled was 
27,801 a; res or 49 per cent,, which is somewhat below the general 
figure for the district. Means of irrigation are fairly abundant, 
well a supplying on an averages 21, and tanks 12 per cent, of l ho 
cultivated area. A small amount is watered by the Digh 1 1 is tri¬ 
butary of the canal, and this area might possibly be extended, by 
remodelling the drainage Hues. In Digb and the neighbouring 
villages of Tap pa Jar there is a good deal of waterlogging, in 
no way due to the canal, and hero also there is room fur further 
drainage measures. The only cut at present in existence is that 
leading from the village of Uni argali ha southwards to Panui 
Inayatpor in parg&ua Tat 'hpur, designed to supplement to 
Baiigaou drain, the object of these works Imng to protect the 
town of Fateh pur from floods. The proportion of well irrigation 
is small m compared with the ether northern pargauas, and even 
in 1897 it amounted to no more than 28 per cent, of the total 
area watered. In the valley of the Uari Nadi and in the Malwa 
depression the depth of subsoil water is 25 feci, from the surface 
on an average, and appears to have sunk since the Settlement 
On each side of the valley the level drops considerably, more 
especially to the south in die direction of High and Zafnrabad, 
whore it exceeds 60 feet; along the high land near the watershed 
it averages about 45 feet from the surface. Masonry wells can 
be constructed everywhere and are preferred to the unprotected 
t 3 r po, owing to the instability of the latter in the central area, 
and also because of the sandy nature of the subsoil near the 
Gaug'-S. 
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The rabi harvest exceeds that of the kharif by 11 per cent., 
and alterations in their comparative positions are rare. Tho 
double-cropped land amounts to about 17 per cent, of the culti¬ 
vation and shows a marked increase over the ten per cent, 
recorded at settlement. The principal kharif crops are juar in 
combination with arhar, 39 percent; rice, half of which is trans¬ 
planted, 35 per cent.; bajra with arh/ir , and cotton with arhar 
constituting five per cent, apiece; and sugarcane with one per 
cent., approximating to the general average. Tho rice area is 
distinctly large, and the valuable nature of the crop must bo 
considered in reckoning up the fertility of the tract. In the 
rabi, tho chief staple is the mixturo known as birra or bejhar, 
amounting to 53 per cent., while after this come gram with 12 per 
cent., wheat with 14 per cent., and wheat with barley, seven per 
cent. The area under poppy is small, seldom exceeding 100 acres. 

A very largo proportion of the cultivated area is in tho hands 
of Rajputs and Brahmans, while after them como Ivurruis, Ahirs 
and Musalmans, the more industrious tenants, such as Kurrais, 
Lodhs and Muraos, holding nearly one-fifth of the total. At 
the present time 50-4 per cent, is in the hands of occupancy 
tenants, tho proportion having greatly docrcased since the settle¬ 
ment, and 15*9 per cent, is cultivated by tho proprietors as sir or 
khudkasht. I ho holdings are small, averaging no more than 1*18 
acres, anil tho rent-rates are tho highest in the district, working 
out at Rs. 5-4-0 |>er aero for all classes of tenants. This pheno¬ 
menon was ascribed by tho settlement officer to the fertility of 
the soil, but with tho exception of rico tho area under valuable 
crops is comparatively low, and though lonm soil prevails and 
thero are fair facilities for irrigation, the number of superior 
cultivators is not unusual. The pargana contains 69 villages, at 
present divided into 235 mahats . Of the latter, 38 are owned by 
single proprietors, and 132 are held in joint zamindari, 54 in 
perfect, and 11 in im^rfect, pattidari tenure. Tho chief proprie¬ 
tary castes are Rajputs, Brahmans and Musalmans. The revenue 
as assessed at successive settlements, as well as tho demand in 
1905, will l»e found in tho appendix.* The average incidence 
o f revenue and cesses per a ero of cultivation is Rs. 3-0-3, the 

• Appendix, Table* IX and X. 
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rate l>eing much uIhjvo the district average and exceeded only in 
Hitnlki, though the latter is in almost every way inferior. 

The population of ICutia Gunir at the census of 1872 num- 
l>cred 30,101 souls. Tins rose in 1881 to 37,4S9, but ten years 
later it liad dropped to 36,070. At the last census of 1001 
a further decline was observed, the pargana following tho general 
rule in regard to fluctuation in population, exhibiting a tendency 
to decrease in wet years, and to expand in a dry period. The 
number of inhabitants was 34,109, of whom 2,243 or seven per 
cent, were Musalmans. The principal Hindu castes, in numeri¬ 
cal order, are Chamars, Brahmans, Hajputs, Ahirs and Kurmis. 
There are no towns, and only a few villages are of any import¬ 
ance, such as Digh, Malwa, Gunir, Zafarabad and Kutia. 

Tho pargana is on the whole well provided with means of 
communication. The central portion is traversed by the railway, 
on which there is a station at Malwa, while just beyond the 
western border is that of Kauspur Gugauli. To tho north of the 
railway runs tho grand trunk road and to the south the old 
Mughal road, here motalled, the two lioing joiued by metalled 
branches fom Malwa and Daulatpur near Kalyanpur. Through 
the extreme western comer runs the metalled road from Bindki 
to Banda, while small unmetulled roads lead from Kutia to 
Malwa and Fatehpur, from Gunir to Daulatpur, and from 
Kalyanpur to Kanspur Gugauli. 

From very early days there were two separate pargauas of 
Kutia and Gunir, included in the days of Akbar in the sarkar 
of Kora. During the latter days of Oudh rule thoy woro held 
in farm by Almas Ali Khan and after the cession were leased to 
Nawab Baqar Ali Khan up to 1809. Until 1814 the parganos 
were included in the Cuwnpore district, but were thou added to 
the Bhitaura subdivision, converted into the separate district of 
Fatehpur in 1826. They remained separate till tho settlement of 
1840, when they were amalgamated for tho purpose of adminis¬ 
trative convenience. 


KUTILA, Pargana Kutila, Tahsil Khaga. 

The capital of the pargana is a small village standing on tho 
bank of the Ganges in 25° 58'N. and 81° 6' E., at a distance of 
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M miles north of tbotnhsil headquarters, 1 l is off the roud, and 
only accessible by rough oart-tra^ks, the nearest road Ijeiug that 
from I lathgaon to Huaaingauj, which passes through Chheolaha, 
some four mil-.a to the south-west. Kutiln, or Kbtila, is n place of 
some antiquity, els it guve its name to a mahcd in the days of 
Akbnr, but nothing is known of its history; it contains the ruins 
r>f tiro forts* one of which is said to have been hui.lt in the reign 
of rlui Cband of Kanauj, while another is nscril>cd to an Afghan 
whose name has not been preserved. The village possesses a 
lower primary school, and fairs are held hero on the first days of 
Bhadon, Kurtik and Magh, but the atteiulaiico is very small 
At the last census the plaseo out tuned a population of 437 souls, 
of whom 171 were Mue&lmans. Tbe lands of Kutila cover 213 
acres, and are held in paitxlari tenure at a revenue of Ks. 00 by 
Sheiklm, 


KIJTTLA Birgana, Tahsil Khaca. 

This small purgana is situated in th : north-western corner of 
TTathgaon, of which ii is topographically a continuation* To 
the west lies J 'ntchpur, and on the north the Gauges separates it 
from the Dolman and Salon tabs ID of Rai Bareli. It has an 
extreme length of 12 miles from cast to west and a greatest 
breadth of sis miles, the total area king 27,GG7 acres or 43-2 
square miles. 

Kuiilu is contained almost entirely in tbe Ganges ( met* with 
the eve option uf a narrow strip along the southern slopes of the 
watershed. It is highly cultivated and thickly populated 
throughout, containing u large number of small villages and 
hamlets, and being in this respect quite distinctive from the rest 
of Dutch pur. It ranks next to Hathgaon in point of fertility, 
hut is more highly irrigated, and the standard of cultivation is 
surpassed in no porgana of the district. Near the Ganges tbe 
ground is undulating and cut up by shallow ravines, the 
drainage finding its way into the rivers by means of numer¬ 
ous small wjfaa, The remainder is flat and raised some 50 feet 
above the river, comprising a $tret -h of light loam soil, with few 
jhits or depressions of any importance, the moat noticeable 
king the shallow- stretch of water at Sithaura, connected with 
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those of Kasraon and Chheolaha. These are largely used for 
rice cultivation, hut in tho cold weather they seldom hold suffi¬ 
cient water. In their neighbourhood the soil inclines to clay, 
and the drainage is carried off by tho Sasur Khaderi, which 
passes at a short distance from the southern border. Altogether 
loam constitutes 47 per cent, of the culturable area, while next 
to this comes tho lighter variety known as sigon, with 20 per 
cent.; this is a very high proportion, equivalent to that of pargana 
Fatchpur, and includes tho sloping lands betw’een the dumat and 
bhxir tracts. Tho latter amounts to six per cent., while five per 
cent, consists of the inferior soil known as chanchar f and three 
per cent, of clay. Tho Ganges has very little khadir in this part 
of its course, and the kachhar land is scarcely appreciable. 

Groves cover fivo per cent, of the total area, and are found 
mostly along tho watershed and in other portions of tho dumat 
tract Tho barren waste amounts to 25w per cent., half of this 
being under water, and tho rest consisting chiefly of tho Ganges 
ravine country; thoro is pra rtically no grass land or jungle in tho 
wholo pargana Tho culturable wuate, excluding groves, amounts 
to 12*4 per oeut.—a figure below the general average. The cul¬ 
tivated area at settlement amouuted to 13,701 acres, and has 
siuco increased, the average up to 1905 being 15,022 acres. 
This was execoded from 1SS3 to the commencement of tho period 
of depression which culminated in tho famine of 1S97; but tho 
pargaua recovered quickly, and there can be no doubt that this 
small tract has prospered more than any other part of tho district; 
ono of the chief causes is its healthiness, as it is removed from tho 
evil effects of the swamps in tho central parganas. In 1905 the 
area tinder tho plough was 15,740 acres or 56*9 per cent_a pro¬ 

portion which is only oxcceded in Dhata, Ekdala, and Muttaur, 
though all are in every way inforior. In the matter of irrigation 
Kutila stands far ahead of all other pargauas, tho area supplied 
from wjIIs sinco tho settlement having averaged no less than 43 per 
cent of tho cultivation, while an additional eight per cent, is 
watered from tanks. Masonry wells have iucrcascd in numbers, 
and so, too, have those of tho unprotected typo ; tho latter can ho 
readily constructed, owing to the firm nature of tho subsoil, and 
in 1S9G-97 nearly 100 wells of this description wero made. Tlie 
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wator-leve I u veruges a I iout 5< > l *e t i ion r < \u* \v aters hod, a ail d n, > \ 
to 35 feet or thereabouts on the southern border. 

The rati harvest excels tho khavif In [mint of area by mom 
than five per cent., hut the difference is less than usual, m tho soil 
is suitable for rlae cultivation in the south, and for cotton and 
bajra on the high ground above the Ganges, The doul dc-cropped 
arcftiu l!K)o amounted to over 23 per cent, of the cultivation, 
showing a rapid increase of late years and contrasting remark- 
ahly with th’ nm 1 percent, recorded at tho last settlement. Xu 
the hharif tho main crops are juar t contributing 34 per cent, of 
the whole harvest; cotton with arhar t 22 per cent,; r jee, of 
which two-third 8 are of the transplanted variety, 21 percent,; 
Imjra wit . <t rltar, 12 par cent; and sugarcane, one per cent. In 
the rttifi, frirru, aa usual, takes the lead, followed by wheat, which 
is largely grown by the higher grades of cultivators ; after these 
come gram and wheat mixed with barley, while poppy is exten¬ 
sively produced by Muraos and others and now covers over 1,000 
acres, 

Thu pargnna contains no fewer than 144 villages, at present 
divided into 41H mnkaU Of the latter 122 arc held by single 
proprietors and 231 in joint ; in 5G the perfect patft- 

dari tenure is found, and in the remaining seven that known as 
imperfect ^paUidmL Mu&alnmns arc the chief proprietors, the 
most important finally being that of tho Yohan Sheikhs. The chief 
cultivating classes are Lodha, Musalimns, Rajputs, Akira, and 
Brahmans, The percentage of tenant-held land m the possession 
of tho more industrious castes such as Bod he, Kurmis, and 
Muraos, is the highest in the district, amounting to 31‘2 per cent., 
and this faqt accounts for the high standard of cultivation. 
Occupancy tenants hold 703 per cent, of the area, a* compared 
with 55 pur cent, of tho settlement, the former figure being exceeded 
lu Mathgaon alone; while 17*7 per cent, U cultivated by the 
proprietors, and 9 7 per cent, by tenants-at-wili The average 
holding is 1*4 acres, a very small figure, and the general rent-rate 
is Rs. 5-2-0 per acre, which is exceeded in Biudki and Kutiu 
Ganir only, occupancy tenants paying somewhat mom. In each 
case the rates have increased since settlement by small amounts. 
The revenue at successive assessments, as well as the demand in 
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lS05ji will be found in the apjiendix.* The incident, including 
cesses, falls at the rate of Ra. 2-3-6 per acre of cultivation, which 
i* sKgbtly above the general average and comparatively low in 
consideration of the general excellence of the pargana, the tract 
having doubtless benefited by the light assess in ent. 

Menus of communication arc very deficient, as Kuril a lies 
far from the railway and is practically devoid of roads. That 
from Khaga to N&ubaata and Salon passes through tho south¬ 
eastern corner, and that loading from Hathgaon to Husainganj 
just touches the south-western extremity. There arc ferries ovfif 
the Gauges at Kutila,, Satnopur and Gukano. 

The population recorded in 1ST2 was 20,774, and in 1SSI it 
rose to 26,067. Since that time it has remained practically 
stationary, for in 1891 it ha ! risen to 25,296, while at the last 
census a slight decline was observed, the total being 25,050 which 
gives an average of 175 to each village and tho unusually high 
density of 6SS to tho square mile. There wore 5,061 Musahaans, 
who thus amount to 19 per cent, of the population, tho highest 
proportion in the district. There are no towns, and the enlv 
villages of any sisse arc Kasraon, Sithaura and Fatti Shall. 

The history of the pargann is identical with that of Hathgaon. 
i t was known as a separate fiscal division from a very early dale, 
and in the time of Akbar was a mu/unl in tho setrkar of Kara, 
und at tho cession in 1S01 was incorporated I a the A llalm had 
district. This arrangement was continued till the formation of 
the Bbitaura subdivision in 1S14, the urea comprised In tho 
latter being constituted as a separate district under tho name of 
Fateh pur in 1326. 


LALAULJ, Pargana Hurram, Tah&il Guam pur. 

A largo and important village situated in 25* 4S 1 N. and 
30° 33' K., on the west side of the provincial road from Fatehpur 
in Banda, at a distance of 21 miles from the former ami two miles 
from (_Mlu lorry over the Jumna, A short distance to the nort-h- 
east the main road U joined by the still more frequented route 
through Lulauli. The place stands on tho edge of tho high bank, 
overlooking a wide expand of low alluvial fioil which extends on 


* A|>jrtOdix r Table* IX and X. 
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three sides Lo the river* On. the road below tu the south is the 
[ OSL-offioe ami the bahirgQquadnliVOriil'-nol jsure surrounded 
by vaulted chambers with a high gateway. It was built by the 
Nawab of Banda curly hi the 19th century, but owing to thy 
leoliuo in the iratlic since the construction of the line between 
tThansi anti Manikpur, it no longer serves its original purpose, 
but affords a temporary location for the lower primary school. 
Lalaull also possesses a police-station, which stands on the raised 
site, a cattlo-pound, ami a bazar in which markets are held twice 
a week. The population at the hist census numbered 4 ,202 per¬ 
sons, of whom no £uWer tbau 2,435 were Musalmuns, the majority 
being Dikhit Rajputs whoso ancestors wore converted to Islam 
about 1425, They are the owners of the village, which covers 
4,861 acres ami is divided into two bh&iyacJiara tnaha Is assessed 
at Rs. 3,300. 


MALTHA, Pargana Kutia Gunir, Tahail Kitajwa, 

This village, properly spelled Mai wan, lies Lo the worth of 
and close to the grand trunk road, in 26° 1 ; N. and 80° 44' E. t 
at a distance of 12 miles west from Fatohpux, being the first si ago 
on the route to Cawopore. The enc&mpiog-grou ud lies to the 
south of the road and cast of tho village, and is crossed by the 
metalled branch road connecting Malwa with the railway station 
and Kunwarpur on the; old Mughal road. Opposite the on camp¬ 
ing-ground is an old police-station of the third class, which, like 
those of Thariaon am! Aung, dates from the time when the police 
were responsible for supplies for troops and travellers ; it will, 
however, bo abolished under the new scheme* the circle being 
divided between those of Fafcehpor, Husain gun j and Malwa. 
Adjoining the encamping^grouud, which is the largest in the 
district, is the usual bardteht-khana or storehouse, and a Kami 
belonging to Bhauar&a, Malwa also possesses a post-office and 
& lower primary school By the side of the road loading to the 
railway station is a lurge masonry tank, ii'>w in a dilapidated 
state, constructed about the beginning of the lSth century by 
some Shukul Urahmaus. In 1S50 or thereabouts, a Faqir, named 
Shaikh Kalin, erected a somewhat remarkable group of Musalmun 
1 ud Mugs, comprising a mosque, an iimmHm, a range of rest- 
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houses, uud u kiirlMiht, I ho 1 tvs t is u massive square structure 
with round minaret*, and consists of a dome 1 chamber enclosed 
by a vault'd corridor. These buildings were endowed by the 
Kaja of (.'harkbari, who has, however, resumo-1 the grant. At 
the corner of the village lane may be seen an old rod sandstone 
pillar of a Hindu pattern, which doubtless dates from the time of 
the Gautam fouudor, aul is traditionally supposed to have been 
brought from tho site of tho karbula. The railway station 
a tually lies in tho village of Ukhra, of which Kunwarpur is the 
most important abadi. It appears at one time to have been of 
considerable size and contains the ruins of many brick houses. 
Tradition ascribes its origin to Ganga Dova, one of the Gautam 
Rajas of Argal. Th.ro is a small l>azar hero, in which markets 
are held twice a week, and a primary schooL 

A short distance from Kunwarpur, near the 10th milestone, 
is a small enclosure in a mango grove containing several Euro¬ 
pean graves. Ono of these is of masonry and bears a black 
marble tablet with tho following inscription :— 

“Sacred to the memory of Thomas Sidney Powell, Colonel, 
53rd Regiment, who fell gloriously in the moment of Victory, 
commanding Her Majesty’s Forces at the action of Khujooa near 
Fatehpore, 1st November, 1S57. Erected by the officers of tho 
regiment.” 

Behiud the tomb, on a tree in tho corner of the enclosure is 
an inverted tin <Ugchi- covor, on which these words have lxxm 
scratched “To the Memory of Private Thomas Richards, Her 
Majesty’s 5th Fusiliers, died 12th July, 1S5S.” 

At tho last census Malwa had a population of 1,882 persons, 
of whom 131 wore Musalraans, the principal inhabitants being 
Dikhit Rajputs, who are tho owners of the village. The area is 
1,707 acres and tho revenue Rs. 2,720; it is divided into three 
mahaU. Ukhra contained 1,209 persons. 

MANDWA, Pargana IIathgaox, Tahtil Khaga. 

A largo village in tho north of the j>argnna, standing on tho 
high bank of the Gauges, in 25° 5G' N. and 81° 19' E., at a 
distance of nine miles north-cast from the tahsil headquarters. 
It lies off the road, l>eing over two miles from the old Mughal 
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highway running from Hathgnon to Kura, It is only remarkable 
for its size, having at the lost census a populat ion of 2|iHJ persona, 
of whom 1 ,085 were Musulnmus, many of these being Saiylds, 
who arc the proprietors of the village. The area is 2,723 acres 
and the tenure bkaiyachara | the revenue, which amounts to 
Rs. 2,130, is paid by many sharers, and great difficulty is generally 
experienced in its collection. Mandwu possesses an upper 
primary school and a lutzar in which markets arc held twice a 
week. 


MATJHAR, Parrjana ButflJtr, Taheil Khajuha. 

A large and straggling village situated in 2G° 5* N. and 
S0 E 36 / E., between the grand trunk road and the railway, at a 
distance of 20 miles from Fatchpur, six miles from Riudki, and 
a mils to the east of the static d known as Bindki Read, w hich lies 
with lq the villagc of Harainghpur* The northern extremity of the 
village touches the road, which divides the tlmmars* quarter from 
thy rest. The place contains a lower primary school close to the 
road, a district hoard sarai near the railway station, and a post’ 
office* To the son th of the etation fcwo metalled roads,£rom Bakewar 
and Kora and from Banda and Bindki, unite, and for this reason the 
station is more important than any other in the district, immense 
quantities of grain from Ilindki and elsewhere being exported, 
while a considerable proportion of merchandise follows the road 
to Cawnpore in carts. Owing to its more convenient situation it 
is proposed to move the polices tat ion of Aung to this spot. At 
the last census Manlier contained 3,130 inhabit nuts, of whom 
112 were Musalmans, a large proportion of the population being 
Gautam Rajputs, who at one time wore proclaimed for infanticide. 
The village covers 2,723 acres, of which a largo proportion is 
under water, and is divided into 23 mahale and held at a revenue 
of Rs. 5,317 by the Gautama. 

MUTTAUR, PargaTia Muttauk, Tah.nl Ghaeipub. 

The capital of the pargann is an inconsiderable village lying 
in 25° 4 P X, amt 80° oS f E., at a distance of eight miles west- 
south-west from (Jhazipur and three and a half miles south from 
Babua* To the cast of the village runs the road from Sah to 
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Auti furry over the Jumna, and two miles to the north-east is the 
Fatehpur branch canal. Muttaur stands on the upland plateau 
above the ravines which lead down to the low alluvial tract, 
and is commanded by the canal, being watered on the west by 
the Karahia, and on the east by tho Muttaur minor. There are 
two sites, and at the last census they contained a population of 
1,205 persons, of whom 106 were Musalmans. Brahmans are the 
prevailing Hindu caste and hold the village in pattidari and 
zamindari tenure, tho area, which covers 1,268 acres and is 
assessed at Rs. 1,718, being divided into six makals. There is a 
lower primary school here, but nothing else of any import¬ 
ance save the old ruined fort to the north-west of tho village, 
orectcd by Nazim Alxlus Samad Khan, who transferred the head¬ 
quarters from Kunda Kanak to Muttaur in the reign of 
Aurangzeb. He also constructed the tank adjoining tho fort, 
within which stands his tomb. Half a mile to the cast of the 
village is Deogaou or Musaipur, in which thorc is a pillar of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey ; it stands on a mound and presents 
a curious appearance, as it is plastered over with mud. 

MUTTAUR Pargana, Tahsil GnaziruR. 

This pargana forms tho western portion of tho tahsil, }>eing 
bounded on tho east by Aya Sah and Ghazipur, and on tho north 
by Tappu Jar. Along the west and south flows the river Jumna, 
which separates it from tho Banda district. In shape it is an 
irregular straggling tract, with a greatest length of IS miles from 
north-west to south-east, aud an oxtremo breadth of seven miles. 
The area is 57,516 acres or S9'9 square miles. 

Generally speaking, the pargana is the poorest in the district. 
Owing to the depth of the Jumna below the upland plateau, the 
surface of the tract is more uneven than usual, the fall from the 
crest of tho watershed to the river being no less than 100 feet. 
Along tho Jumna is an alluvial strip from two to three miles in 
width in the west, but beyond Kunda Kanak it is more raised 
and undulating, and gradually diminishes till at Lamehta near 
the eastern border tho high bank approaches close to the stream. 
Tho alluvial lands are more extensive here than in any other part 
of the district, and tho accumulation of silt is probably due to 
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the confluence of the Jumna with the Ken, to the south of Lulnuli. 
They occupy between one-fourth anil one-third of the whole 
p&rgaua, and beyond this is a Iwdt of deep and extensive ravins 5 , 
crowned by a light, and very inferior soil. These ravines drain 
the upland plateau, which mna from east to west with a width 
varying from three to six miles. This tract resembles the rest of 
the central plain, but owing to the rapid drainage the soil is poor, 
and there uro DO jkita of any appreciable sLse* This fa t, in addi¬ 
tion to the great depth of the water-lev el, renders the pargana 
almost wholly devoid of natural means of irrigation, but the 
alluvial laud contains numerous plots near the river's edge in 
which good crops can be grown without artificial watering. 
The principal soil is kackha? of different descriptions and vary¬ 
ing quality, amounting to 2tl + 7 per cent, of the total oulturahlo 
area. This is confined to the lowlyiug tract, while in the uplands 
near the watershed dumat and xigon are found, comprising 16 
and 22 per cent, respectively; in the ravine tracts and the high 
ground near the Jumna the Bundolkhand soils occur, the com¬ 
monest being p,nulua t which includes 19-5 per cent, followed by 
rankar with -1-7, ami kabar with 3-9 per cent, 

Groves arc scarce, and are only found in the upland portion ■ 
they cover 2-2 per cent, of the total area, the proportion being the 
lowest iu the whole district. There are practically no grass lands, 
but thorn and s.-rub jungles are to be found in the ravines, where 
they afford shelter to pig ami other wild animals. The to till 
barren area amounts to 2fJ + l pur c ut. and is composed mainly of 
ravines, its ar being unknown in this pargana. The land classi¬ 
fied fts cul tumble waste comprises 13-1 por cent., excluding 
groves —a figure slightly below the district average, but most of 
this is of a vary poor description. At the last settlement tho 
area under cultivation was 29,839 acres, and since that time there 
has boon a marked increase, the subsequent average up (fiOo 
being 32,363 acres, while from 1883 to iSSo it exceeded t» 33,000 
acres. During the famine of 1 897 the pargana suffered iu 
common uith the Bouth of the district, but made a more rapid 
recovery than the rest of tho tahsil, owing to tho absence of water— 
logging and the comparative fertility of tho kachkttr. fn mU*t- 
quent years the presenoa of the canal has made ilsvl f felt in the 
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uplands and has materially improved the general prosperity. In 
1905 the area un Idr ihe plough Was 33,734 acres or 55*6 per cent, 
and this proportion is only exceeded in Ekdala and Dhata. 
Apart from the canal there is very little irrigation, the average 
amount derived from other sources being no more than 1-5 ]>or 
cent of the cultivated area, although the settlement officer esti^ 
mated seven per cent, as irrigable* The canal has replaced most 
of the unprotected wells, and in 1905 supplied over 1,700 acres, 
while this figure still admits of considerable expansion. The 
construction of wells is difficult and expensive, owing to the 
great depth at which water is found. 

The rabi area exceeds that of the kharif, the difference 
amounting to six per cent., or loss than the average, owing to the 
deficient means of irrigation, and the occasions on which the 
autumn harvest predominates arc more likely to recur in this 
pargana than elsewhere. The doubie-oropped area is distinctly 
a mull, but has increased from two per cent, at settlement to 4 - 6 
per cent, at the present time* The principal crops are jwxr } 
bajra and cotton in the kharif, all in combination with arhar, 
tho proportions being 41, 34 and 10 per cent, respectively. Mom 
bajra is grown in Muttmir than in any other pargana, this being 
almost the sole produce of tho sloping kaehh&r and ravine lands. 
Sugarcane is seldom to tie seen, and rice covers only five 
per cent, of the area, although with the introduction of tho canal 
this valuable crop will doubtless receive more attention. In tire 
rabi, gram largely predominates; sown alone it occupies 37 per 
c nt. of the area and whan mixed with hurley and wheat 37 and 17 
per cent, respectively; next follow wheat with five, and barley with 
throe per cent. The cultivation of poppy is quite insignificant. 

Tho chief cultivating classes are Rajputs, Brahmans, and 
iCcwate, while the more industrious tenants, such as Kermis and 
Muraos, are practically non-existent. The proportion held by 
occupancy tenants is 43 per cent, and is the lowest figure in the 
district. Proprietors cultivate no less than 32 per cent, as sir 
and khudka&ht, this unusual amount being duo to the largo 
numb' f of cultivating oo-sharcra in the bhaiyaebtra villages; 
and ton ants-at-will aro in possession of 23 per cent. Tho 
average holding is four acres, and the general rent-rate Rs. 4-0-10 
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per acre, occupancy tenants paying Kb. 3-14-9. The latter rate 
has declined since the settlement, but the general average ha. j 
risen from Rs. 3-12-3 to the current figure. The purguna contains 
38 villages, at present divided into 134 Tixahale; of the latter, 22 
are owned by single proprietors, and 28 arc bhaiyachara, while 
83 are held in joint samhidarij 24 in perfect, and seven in 
imperfect, j>attidari. The exceptional proportion, of bhaiyCLch&ra 
estates is accounted for by the large number of old Rajput com¬ 
munities, the chief proprietors being Rajputs, Brahmans and 
Mu&almans. The revenue assessed at successive settlements and 
the present demand will be found in the appendix.* In iDOo the 
incidence, including cesses, fell at the rate; of Rs. 2-3-2 per aero 
of cultivation, this being the lowest in the district, though closely 
approximating to that of Ghazipur. The population of the [’or¬ 
gans, in 1S72 was 28,406, and in 1S31 it had risen to 26,784. At 
iho following census a further increase was observed, the total 
1 Bring 28,350, but in the ensuing decade the tract declined, and at 
the last census the tract contained but 27,728 inhabitants, giving 
a density of 308 to the square mile, the lowest rate in the whole 
district. Classified according to religions, there were 24,144 
Hindus, 3,582 Musalmana, and two Ary as. The Muhammadans 
comprise 12 per cent, of the population, and include a large 
number of converted Rajputs, whose adoption of Islam dates from 
the I6th century. There are no towns in the pargana, llio 
principal villages being Kutula Kumik, Lelauli and Muttaur. 

The whole of this tract lies at a considerable distance from 
railway, but the western portion is traversed by the provincial 
road from Fateh pur to Baud a, joined near Komar by the metal¬ 
led road from Bindki, The only other road is that leading from 
Sail to Muttaur au l the Auti ferry over the .Jumna. Other ferries 
are those at Kunda K&n&k, Urauli, Batauli, and that at Chilla 
in Banda oil the metalled road. At the last the passage is effected 
by a bridge of boats, replaced during the rains, by a ferry. 

The pargana is an old fiscal division, but in early days it 
was known by the name of Kunda and was one of the vnahals of 
Surkar Kara, its name was changed to Muttaur in the time of 
Aurang.zob by Abdus Samad Khan, who transferred the head- 

* Appocictii. TsMuft IX jmd X. 
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quarters to the present capital. Its subsequent history nos been 
identical with that of the rest of tho district. 


NARAINI, Pargana IIaswa, Tahsil FatEHPUB. 

A large village in the south-east corner of tho pargana, 
situated in 25° 44' N. and 81° O' E., on tho north side of the 
unmetalled road from Bahua to Dhata, at a distance of 24 miles 
from the former and six miles south from Bahrampur station, 
with which it is connected by a second road leading through 
Saton. To the north of the village flows the Fatchpur branch 
canal, which here gives off the Naraini and Baraulia minors, 
irrigating the village lands. The place is said to have lieen 
founded by one Narain Singh, a Bais Rajput and one of tho seven 
brothers who traditionally settled in Saton. In former days 
Naraini was an important market, but it has lost much of its 
trade. It contained at the last census u population of 1,963 
persons, of whom 282 were Musalmans; tho prevailing Hindu 
vastes are Rajputs of the Bais and Gautam clans, Brahmans and 
Bauias. It contains a lower primary school and a bazar in 
which markets are held twice a week. The area of the village 
is 1,581 acros and the revenue Rs. 2,476; three-fourths l>elong to 
the Qasimpur estate, and most of the remainder to Gur Parshad 
of Saton. 


NAUBASTA, Pargana Hathgaon, Tahsil Kiiaga. 

This is a hamlet of tho village of Baigaon, and stands on tho 
bank of the Ganges in 25° 53' N. and 81° 15' E., at a distance 
of ten miles from Khaga, with which it is connected by an 
unmetalled road, crossing the old Mughal road from Hathgaon 
to Kara at Bahera, three miles to tho south, where there is a police 
outpost. A ferry gives access to the Rai Bareli district, and 
from the opposite bank a road leads to Solon, while two miles 
up stream on tho northern side is the residence of the manager 
of the Palmcrlaud estate. The road is well raised and bridged, 
but tho traffic is now small, as the construction of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway has altered tho course of trade. On tho 
river bank there are several small temples, apparently dating 
from tho end of the eighteenth century, and the place is well 
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known as the seme of bathing fairs, especially in Magh, Jeth and 
Rhad^n, As it.s name implies, Naubasfca is of comparatively 
recent origin, the old site, which ltes higher up the stream, living 
now almost entirely deserted, for the old Bats and Channel 
itJi.m hida ry have been sold up, and the cultivators and boatmen 
ure now dispersed through the 17 hamlets* The si to is mar kid 
by a series of brick-strewn mounds, on w hich are collected groups 
of stone sculptures, all of an early character. A miniature temple 
cut out- nr h single block and 14 other characteristic pieces 
have tieen removed to Futehpur and placed in the garden of the 
i.D% , i ii hall. 1 here is also a stone elephant about 4 J feet long, 
half buried in the ground and so mutilated as to retain but little 
of its original shape. 

Ruig[mn possesses a small aided school, and the population 
at the last census numbered 1,463 persons, chiefly Brahmans, 
Rajputs, Mullahs and fTaugapulros, I he. 1 village lands, which 
covoi 2,o2$ a res, arc divided into seven 7 R{i.hut~« } astu.s^cd ut 
Ka. 1,551 ) the sole proprietor is a Tell. 


HAH I, Pargcvna F,kj>ala, Tahxil Kjiaqa. 

A village situated in 25° S7' N. and 81 13 V R., at n distance 
of some two miles east of Kkd&la and four mil'-s west from 
Khakreru, 1 between the Jumna and the Bari Nadi, It is now 
of little importance, but in former days was the headquarters 
of the local revenue oikeial and gave its name to the pargana. 
In the days of Shuja-ud-dauk the zamiftdars of the place are 
said to have Imjcii most refractory and to have resisted the 
authority 5, and it was on this account that the headquarters wot® 
moved to Ek lala tn 1901 Bari contain d 1,648 inhabitants, 
of whom 21 W' re Mnsalmane, the prevailing Hindu castes lieing 
Brahmans and Singrau ra. The village, whic h is chic fly oompo a ad 
of mild houses, contains an aided school, but nothin^ else of ativ 
interest* Th area is 3,362 acres and is divided into six 2*dtidari 
maAak,hcld by Riahmans and Muaalmansat a revenue of Rs. 3,712. 

HEN, Pargana Muttauh, Takeil GruziPUm 
'Eliia village stands on the banks of the Jumna in 25° "2' N T , 
au l 89° 34' E., at a distance of 11 miles fmm Gharipur and IS 
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mil- a from the district headquarters. The main e-ito consists of 
a duster of houses under the steep cliff of the river, which 
rises to a height of about 100 feet and is cut up by numerous 
ravines; but a mile and a half to the cast is the marc important 
hamlet of Kirtikhera by the tide of tbo metalled road from Biudki 
to Thill a ferry and Banda. The place Is undoubtedly r,f groat 
antiquity, but nothing is known of Its history. Ruins of an 
ancient town extend from Ren to KirLikheru* and it is possible 
that a considerably part ion has lieon washed away by the river, 
which here takes a deep bend to the east. On the Banda side 
there are many traces of former habitations, and one of the 
main gates of the town is said to have stood there. The (Zdhris 
consist mainly of bricks and mounds, hut many pieces of etono 
sculpture have l>eeii collected, A few represent Jain figures, 
but the majority are those of Hindu deities, and there are also 
many fragments of architectural decoration; they arc of different 
dates, some showing good execution, and are possibly older than 
other remains in the district. In ISS7 Mr. Growse selected 12 
characteristic specimens atid placed them in the garden of tho 
town hall at Putohpur, Some carved stone panels from a tenth 
century temple nro to be seen at Kirtikhcra, while other frag¬ 
ments are preserved in the modern temple at Thaw&i, ou the 
opposite side of the road, where a fair takes place In Bhagun in 
honour of Muhadeo. No traditions survive to tell the story of 
lieu, save that it was hold by Jams, and that a rival Raja had 
his fort at Benun, five miles to the east* Tho Jains were replaced 
by Buis, who obtained possession of the village in tho beginning 
of tho 17th century. In later times they gave way to the DikhiLd, 
who still hold it. 

At the last census Ben contained 910 inhabitants, including 
15 Mu sal mans and a largo number of Rajputs of various dans, 
chiefly Dikhits and Chuuhans* Tho village has an urea of l,25St 
acres, divider! into IT metals anil bold in joint samindan tenure 
at a revenue of Rs. 1,700* 

SAH, Pargana Aya SaE, Tahiti Ghazipur. 

This village, which with Aya gives its name to tho pargana, 
stands near the northern border in 25° SB N. and SIP 32' R, 
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near the Banda road at a distance of seven miles from Fatehpur. 
An unmetalled road takes off hero, and leads to Aya, Muttaur 
and the Auti ferry over the Jumna. In addition to the main site 
there are four subordinate hamlets, as well as various chaks f 
which are now separate mamas. The population at the last 
census numbered 3,289 persons, of whom 268 were Musalmans, 
the prevailing Hindu castes l>eing Bais, Kajputs, Ahirs and 
Chamars. The Bais formerly owned the entire village, and the 
remains of their fort are to be seen to the west. Sah possesses a 
branch post-office, a bazar in which markets are held twice a 
week, and u middle vernacular school with a boarding-house 
attached. The last was located here in preference to the tahsil 
headquarters, owing to the greater demand for education in this 
largo villago as compared with Ghozipur. The school-house 
stands by the roadside, and was at one time used as a polico 
outpost. The Sah canal bungalow stands in the village of Zind- 
pur, two miles away. The area of the villago is 3,668 acres, 
assessed at Rs. 5,514 aud is divided into nine zamindari and 
pattedari mahals, held partly by Kayasths of Fatehpur and 
partly by Bais Rajputs. 


SARAULI, Pargana Ekdala, Tahsil Khaoa. 

A large and scattered villago situated in 25° 38' N. and 
81° 3' E., at a distance of ten milos south from Khaga 
and a mile east from Kishaupur and the motalled road. 
Through the bridge runs an inferior track leading from 
Sonemau on the Bari Nadi to the Dhana ferry in the south 
of the village of Garha. The placo stands botwoon the Jumna 
and the Bari Xadi, on the high ridge separating the two 
rivers. It is chiefly remarkable for its sizo and popula¬ 
tion, the latter amounting to 3,558 persons at the lost census, 
including 103 ^lusalmans and a large community of Singraurs. 
The village lands arc 4,506 acres in extent and are divided 
into 12 mahals, assessed at Rs. 2,650 and owned by Sing¬ 
raurs and Brahmans. There is n lower primary school here. 
A prominent feature of the village is formed by two large 
trees locally called gujarati imli, but really a spocies of 
Adansonia, 
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SARKAXIH, Pargana and Tahsil Giiazipvb. 

A large village in tho south-east corner of the pargana, 
situate* 1 in 25° 42' X. and 80° 50' E., at a distance of some five 
miles south-east of Asothar, 15 miles from Fatehpur and 13 miles 
from tho tahsil headquarters. It covers a very wide ana, amount¬ 
ing to 9,015 acres, and in addition to the main site on tho hank 
of tho Jumna, thoro aro numerous hamlets and homesteads in 
different parts of tho village lands. These are divided into 28 
mahals, held mainly in pattidari tenure and assessed at Rs. 3,633. 
In the north-east are large stretches of usar, and in tho south tho 
country is broken up by numerous ravines. At the last census tho 
village contained 2,847 inhabitants, including 38 Musalmans and 
six Aryas; the prevailing Hindu castes are Brahmans, Rajputs 
and Kewats. Save for its size, the village has no claim to 
mention, possessing neither school nor market. The proprietors are 
Brahmans and Rajputs of the Panwar ami Raghubansi clans. 

SATOX, Pargana IIaswa, Tahiti Fateiipuk. 

This large village lies in tho south-east corner of the tahsil, 
in 25° 46' X. and 80° 59' E., on the road from Bahrampur station 
to Xaraini, at a distance of 15 miles from the district headquarters. 
The village consists of a largo collection of houses forming the 
main abadi of the four mauzas of Dharampur Saton, Sultanpur 
Saton, Saton Pit and Saton Joga. Tho combined population at the 
last census was 4,001 persons, of whom 113 were Musalmans, the 
prevailing castes being Brahmans, Chamars, and Rajputs, chiefly 
of tho C'handel and Bais clans. There is a large upper primary 
school here on the northern outskirts, and u bazar in which 
markets are held tw ice a week ; a small fair is held in Saton Joga 
on tho occasion of the Jal-bihar festival in Bhodon. In Pharam- 
pur Saton, which extends westwards as far as the road from 
Bahrampur to Asothar, there is an extensive dhak jungle, part of 
which has boon reclaimed. In various parts of the village water¬ 
logging is apt to occur, and could be easily remedied by excavat¬ 
ing a drain into the Bari Nadi. Thechiof proprietors are Rajputs 
and Kayasths. 

£aton stands on a large mound, and from this fact its anti¬ 
quity may be inferred. To the south of the village by a cart 
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track leading to Pur, whirh lifts two miles off uu the left bank of 
the Bari Xivii amt close to Lho Bahua-Dhata road, are tho remains 
of ft small temple, known as the Jnkh Baba, An insjribed door 
lintel was recently discovered here bearing in Sanskrit oharajUra 
of the modem northern type theuudatod legend “ Thoglo ry of Dur- 
goditya, the sun of tfayuditya,” The carvings on' the fragments 
resemble those at Asothar, and similar remains arc to he found 
at Auras and Pur, The latter is a very old she amt covered a 
large atxa. The principal mound lies close,to the Bari Nadi ami 
ia covered with broken bricks, while on Lite tup is il modern temple. 
The door-sill is a a to tie bits-relief with iiguree of dancing-girls 
and animals of Buddhist or Jain design. Other old statuary ia 
disposed in front of the temple, and another group is to be found a 
short distance to the oast. Between this mound and the village 
of Pur is an old ruined fort belonging to the Asothar family and 
known as the Khichar Garhi. 


SAW A NT, Pargana Hathgaon, Taksil Kha&a. 

A large village on Lho western borders of the pargana in 
2u° 51 f X. and Sl° '.P E, at a distance of seven milt s north-went 
from Khaga and two miles ua3t of Thariaon. The village lies to 
the south of the pal or depression, which forms a link between, the 
valleys of fheSasnr Khaderiaml the f ’hhoti Nadi. Suwant itself 
is a large straggling place with no features of importance. It 
contains a lower primary school and a bazar in which markets are 
Itftkl twioaa week; a small fair takvS plaje in Ekhakh in honour 
of Mahabir. At tile census of 1901 thopopulation numbered 3,353 
souls, of whom 131 were Musalmans, tho prevailing castes being 
Chamars, Brahmans and Rajputs, The last arc mainly of the Bais 
clan, and are proprietors of the village, which has a total area of 
■1.730 acres and is assessed at Es. 4,0©), the tenure being paHidttrL 

8HEORAJPUE, Pargana Bindki, Tahsd Khajtfha. 

An old village lying on the sloping shore of the Gauges, in 
20° 10' N* and S0° 37 f E HJ three miles and a half to the north of 
Maoliar and about 10 miles north from Bindki, with Loth of 
which it is connected by the metalled road running to Chilhi 
ferry and Banda, This is crossed at Muuhur by the grand trunk 
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road, tho distance to Fatehpur being 23 miles. An unmot&lled 
road also runs south-west towards Auug, Deomai and Kora. The 
inhabited site is spread along the banks of the river in the villages 
of Sheorajpur, Sbagnnapur, and Pamautikhera, and for nearly 
a mile there is a succession of temples and bathing ghats, nono 
of special architectural importance or more than 200 years old, 
and all in a more or less ruinous condition. Tho last and by 
far tho largest of tho series has a picturesque group of towers and 
spires, but tho details are in a most debased style ami show 
traces of European influence. It was begun by Lala Jauki 
Parshad, and completed by his son, Lala Radha Kishan, at a cost 
of about a lakh of rupees. Adjoining it is a large three-storeyed 
house in a state of disrepair, and a second lofty mansion is the resi¬ 
dence of Lala Har Piria Saran, tho wealthiest zamindar of the 
district. Thetomples arc all of brick and plaster, with one note¬ 
worthy exception, this being of carved red sandstone. Immediately 
above it is an arcaded hall, now dedicated to Jogannath, and 
said to have been built by Raja II immat Bahadur Goshain al>out 
the year 1SOO. Tho place is well known os a resort for pilgrims, 
but its popularity has declined of late years owing to the superior 
attractions of more famous spots which have been rendered 
accessible by railway to the inhabitants of Oudh and Bundel- 
khand. Tho chief bathing fair takes place at the full moon of 
Kartik. 

At tho last census Shoorajpur contained 1,003 inhabitants, 
the majority of whom aroGangaputra Brahmans. Tho two other 
villages had a combined population of 177 persons. There is a 
lower primary school here, located in a small house belonging to 
the Kalwar family, aud markets arc held twice a week in tho 
bazar. A ferry managed by the district board gives access to 
Unao beyond tho river. Tho village lands of Sheorajpur cover 
438 acres and are assessed at Rs. 702; they are divided into three 
zamindari mahals owned by Lala Har Piria Saran and tho 
Gangaputras. 

SIJAULI, Pargana Koba, Tahsil Khajuha. 

A largo villago standing on the high ground al>ovo the west 
bank of the Riud, in 25° 59' N. and 80° 29' E..at a distanco of 
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eight miles to the south*south-east from Jahanuba1 and 21 miles to 
tho west of Fatohpur. The eastern portion is broken by ravines, 
but the rest is of good quality, and the total area of 4,555 acres 
pays a rovonue of Hs. 5,011. Bijauli gives its name to a distribu¬ 
tary of tho Ghatampur extension canal, which waters the villago 
lands. There is a main site and several detached hamlets, the 
total population at the last census being 3,0S5 persons, of whom 
89 were Musalmans. The prevailing Hindu castes are Gautam 
Rajputs and Brahmans. The former are tho proprietors, holding 
on a pattidari tenure. There is a lower primary school hero and 
two small fairs take place in Chait aud Baisakh, but neither aro 
of any importance. 

TAPP A JAR Parganaj Tahsil KuaJUIia. 

This pargana forms tho south-eastern portion of the tahsil, 
being bounded on tho west by Kora, on the north by Bindki, and 
on tho north-east by Kutia Gunir; to the east lie Fatohpur aud 
Ay a Sah, while the southern boundary is forraod partly by the 
Jumna, which separates it from tho Banda district, and for a few' 
miles marches with pargana Muttaur. Although the outline is 
somewhat irregular, the tract is a compact area, with a greatest 
length of 14 miles from east to west aud an extreme breadth of 
12 miles, covering altogether 68,421 acres or 107 square miles. 

Practically the whole pargana lies w'ithin the valley of tho 
Rind, from its entry near Gobha on tho western border to its 
confluence w'ith tho Jumna below the village of Seori. In the 
south about 19 squaro miles lie l>eyond tho watershed of the 
Jumna, this portion having an undulating surface, cut up in 
places by ravines. In the neighbourhood of the river, and parti¬ 
cularly at Bindaur near Jafargauj, there are stretches of kachhnr 
land, which produce excellent crops of wheat without irrigation; 
but above this wo find the soils resembling those of Bundelkhand. 
This tract rises to a height varying from 60 to 80 foot abdve tho 
Jumna and tho Rind, and here irrigation from wells is impossi¬ 
ble; the extension of tho canal into this pargana was found to be 
impracticable, owing to the reduotion of tho original levels of tho 
plateau by tho action of water draining off into the deep river 
beds. From the crest of the Jumna watershed northwards 
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extends the Rind valley, measuring about l?0 square mile#. 
Along this river also there is a certain amount of kachhar land , 
but of very limited extent, owing to the narrowness of the bed. 
Above this are ravines on either side, but the slope on the right 
bank is more gradual than on the left, owing to the fact that the 
watershed between the Rind ami Bari Nadi runs immediately 
above the ravines on the east for most of its length in this par- 
guriai. The general direction of this watershed Vindicated by the 
course of the Fatehpur branch canal, which is carried at a 
height of 90 foot above the Rind, The ravine area is very 
extensive, but beyond this the sloping and level lands are of 
fail' fertility, and on the left bank thay have the benefit of canal 
irrigation* The third subdivision of the pargana comprises 
the valley of the Bari Nadi, lying to the cast of the canal and 
measuring about 2S square miles. This resembles the other 
tracts lying along the upper ren rhea of the river, and in several 
places waterlogging occurs, notibly at Kurwan and Annua, An 
attempt was made to remedy this evil on the part of the villagers 
by cutting a drain across the watershed into the Iiind valley, hut 
the alignment wan imperfectly designed and the channel soon 
silted up, Tho present policy is to drain the Bari Nadi depres¬ 
sions along the natural outflow afforded by the stream, thereby 
saving the expense of constructing siphons under tho canal, as 
well as masonry falls for the escape water, which would encoun¬ 
ter a drop of 90 foot into the Rind. A further difficulty Would 
he caused by the floods on the latter river, which at all seasons 
contains water from the overflow of the canal and at times has a 
considerable depth. The Bari Nadi valley is extremely flat, and 
in several places jhils occur, as at Ivunvan, Amina and BOauna. 
Taken as a whole, the pargana. d i libra greatly from other portions 
of thu district, owing to the presence of the Rind, and contains 
almost the largest barren area, on account of the ravines. The 
surface of tho ground is more undulating than tho rest of the 
district, while groves and trees are comparatively scarce, being 
mainly confined to tho Bari Nadi valley and the western slope of 
the watershed. In the early settlements Tappa ,Jar suffered, from 
high assessments, based on cursory estimates of the alluvial land, 
which is no doubt the richest in the district, but covers a very 

10 *. 
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limited urea, amounting to only 4*7 per cent, of the culturable 
laud. Of the other soils, loam contributes 39 per cent.—a high 
proportion in view of the fact that it is mainly found north and 
east of the Bind; and the Buudelkhand soils amount to 24*5 per 
cent., the chief being parulva with 11, kabar with 7*5, and 
ranhxr with six per cent. 

Groves altogether occupy 3*11 per cent, of the area, and 
though the proportion is tho lowest in tho district, it must l>o 
remembered that they are practically confined to a single tract. 
The barren area aggregates 29*2 per cent, and this high propor¬ 
tion is mainly duo to tho ravines, for though thore is certain 
amount of twar its extent is comparatively small and it is only 
found in the Bari Nodi valley. The ravine land contains numer¬ 
ous patches of thorn scrub of some value for grazing purposes, 
but apart from this thero are no jungles in the pargana. The 
culturablo waste, excluding groves, covers 12*4 per cent., this 
being a fairly low figure, owing chiefly to tho absence of poor 
land in tho neighbourhood of jhils, while the high proportion of 
industrious cultivators accounts in some measures for tho small 
extent of fallow. At the last settlement tho cultivated area was 
30,066 acres, and has since expanded considerably, as tho subse¬ 
quent average up to 1905 was 37,177 acres, ami l>etween 1884 
and 1895 was littlo short of 39,000 acres. The tract docs not 
appear to have suffered so much in the famine of 1897 as tho 
other parts along the Jumua, for tho contraction of the cropped 
area was not excessive, although the dcclino in rental [joints to 
an inferior outturn. This must of necessity be the case, by 
reason of tho precarious nature of the irrigation, as the canal had 
not thon been introduced. Since the famine tho area under tho 
plough has rogaiued the normal figure, amounting in 1905 to 
37,807 acres or 55*3 per cent, of tho wholo, which closely approx¬ 
imates to tho district average. Before tho extension of the canal 
only 13 per cent, of the cultivation was irrigated, nine per cent, 
of tho supply being derived from wells. These proportions are 
calculated from tho averages of tho annual returns sinco the 
settlement and contrast remarkably with the settlement officer’s 
estimate of an irrigablo area of 45 per cent. Tho subsoil water 
lies extremely low, and wells with a depth of 70 feet are difficult 
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to construct, and they are only found in any numl>ers in the 
depressed area, whore the water level ranges from 40 to 50 feet. 
It is in this portion, too, that tank irrigation is available. The 
extension of the canal has altered matters, at least so far as the 
northern bank of the Rind is concerned, the whole of this area 
now obtaining water from tho canal, except tho depression near 
Kurwou and Amina. In some cases, os in the neighbourhood of 
Juuihan, even the ravine tract is watered from this sourco, this 
being rendered possible by the construction of terraces at the 
heads of tho ravines. In 1905 tho canal supplied 3,790 acres or 
03 per cent, of the total irrigated area, which altogether amounted 
to 16 per cent, of the cultivation. 

The rabi harvest oxcoods the kharif on an average to the 
extent of 12 - 8 per cent, and only in abnormal seasons are the 
relative positions changed. Tho double-cropped area is small, but 
has increased considerably of late years, and in 1905 was more 
than 11 per cont. of tho net cultivation. In the kharif tho 
principal crops are jit/ir, cotton, and bajra, all mixed with arhar, 
and amounting to 44, 13 and 8 per cont. of the harvest respect¬ 
ively. The proportion of cotton is high, this staple being grown 
to a large extent in tho Bundelkhand soils, whilo there, too, bajra 
replaces juar. Rice contributes a further 12 per cent., and is 
mainly confined to tho canal-irrigated tract where it will probably 
extend in tho near future; most of the crop is sown broadcast, 
tho jarftan or transplanted variety constituting but one-seventh 
of tho whole. In the rabi, gram largely preponderates, whether 
sown by itself or mixed with barley or wheat, and alone and in 
combination occupies 86 per cont. of the harvest, whilo an addi¬ 
tional ten per cent, consists of wheat and barley mixed. Of other 
crops, sugarcane is tho most important, amounting to two per 
cent, of the kharif area, and this high proportion is duo not so 
much to tho fertility of the soil as to tho enterprise of the tenants. 

The chief cultivating classes are Rajputs, Brahmans, Kurmis, 
and Ahirs; but tho Kurmis, together with Muraos and Lodhs, 
hold no less than 25 per cont. of the cultivated area. Occupancy 
tenants are at present iu possession of 54*7 per cent, as com¬ 
pared with 71 per cent, at the timo of settlement; proprietors 
cultivate six per cent, as sir or khudkasJU, and 26 per cont, is in 
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the hands of tenants-at-will. The average holding is 2*5 acres, 
and the general rent-rule Its. 4-10-10 per aero, occupancy tenants 
paying Its. 4-9-1. The rate is unusually high for the Jumna 
tract, and this has always l>een the case; its payment is perhaps 
rendered possible by the large amount of grazing land, the produce 
of which, in the shape of ghi and manure, constitute a valuable 
asset to the cultivator. Tho pargana contains 88 villages, at 
present divided into 325 mahals. Of the latter, 125 are owned 
by single proprietors, 1S3 are held in joint samiiidari , and 17 in 
perfect pattidari tenure. The chief proprietors' are Musalmans 
and Uajputs. The land revenue, as assessed at successive settle¬ 
ments, and the demand in 1905, will bo found in tho appendix.* 
The incidence in 1905, including cesses, was Rs. 2-13-1 per acre, 
or considerably more than tho district average. 

At the census of 1872 Tappa Jar had a population of 39,G42 
persons, but in 1881 it had fallen to 37,342, tho pargana, in 
common with the rest of tho Jumna tract, showing a tendency 
to decline in dry seasons on account of migration and other 
causes. In 1891 tho total rose to 38,9-11, but again fell during tho 
ensuing decade, owing to the famine and tho general deteriora¬ 
tion. At tho last census thoro were 37,09S inhabitants, giving 
an average density of 347 to tho square mile. Musalmans num¬ 
bered 5,037, or no loss than 15 p<*r cent, of the total, this high pro¬ 
portion being due to the presence of many converted Uajputs of 
the Gautam clan. There is no town in the pargana, for although 
Jafargauj was at one time administered under Act XX of 1S56, 
it is in reality no more than a large agricultural village. Mand- 
raon, Shahbazpur, Si la wan, Khunta, aud Garhi Jar contain over 
a thousand inhabitants, while mention may also be made of 
Junihan, a well-known road junction. 

The principal means of communication is the metalled road 
from Rindki to Lalauli and Banda running through the eastern 
half of the parganu, while that from Bindki to Kora traverses the 
northern extremity. Un mu tailed roads run from Khajuha to 
Garhi Jar, aud from Amauli in Kora to Jafurganj, Junihan aud 
Fatehpur. The last is, however, un bridged at tho Uind, which 
frequently proves a serious obstaclo, and although proposals havo 


Appendix, Table* IX and X. 
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lx*m mafic to remedy this defect, it is probable that the cost 
involved will militate against its completion. Thoro are ferries 
over tho Jumna at iiara and Bindaur. 

Tappa Jar is a comparatively modern pargana, having been 
detaehed from Kora in 1772. Beforo that date it was apparently 
recognised as a distinct tapjxi or subdivision, and it is said to 
have lieen a separate estate sinco tho days of Akbar, when one of 
tho Gautams of Argal l>ecame a convert to Islam and obtained 
ajagir, which reoeived ths name of Tappa Jar from the villago 
of Jar, where he built a strong fort, which becamo tho seat of tho 
family. This jagir was known as *a chauratti or tract of 84 
villages, a number which closely approximates to the present total, 
and though the Musalman Gautams havo lost much of their pro¬ 
perty they arc still tho most important landholders. In spito of 
their religion, they aro on good terms with their Hindu clansmen, 
and have many ideas and customs in common. Before the 
cession tho pargana was hold in farm by Almas Ali Khan, who 
sublet it to Zain-ul-Abdin Khan. Tho latter managed to obtain 
for himself tho taluqa of Bindaur, a portion of which is still 
held by his descendant, Nawah Ali Husain of Fatehpur. In 1801 
Nawab Baqar Ali Khan, tho son of Zain-ul-Al>din Khan, obtained 
the lease of the pargana as well as of the rest of the district, 
and held it till 1809. Up to 1814 Tappa Jar was included in 
Cawnporo, but was then assigned to tho Bhitaura subdivision, 
which became the Fatehpur district in 1826. 


TENI, Pargana Hathgaon, Tahsil Khaga. 

A villago of considerable size, situated in tho west of tho 
pargaua in 25° 47' N. and 81° 2' K., at a distance of four miles 
west from Khaga and a mile and a half south of the grand trunk 
road. Tho village gives its name to a crossing station on the 
East Indian Railway, which passes between tho main site and the 
road, at a distance of seven furlongs from the latter. The station, 
which is only opened to passenger traflie, at present lies in the 
midst of holds; but a short metalled feeder will eventually bo 
constructed. At tho last ceusus Teni had a population of 1,654 
persons, of whom 43 were Musalmaus, tho chief Hindu castes 
being Brahmans, Rajputs and Kav asths. The place contains a 
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lower primary school and a small bazar in which markots arc held 
twice a week. The village lauds cover a largo area, and through 
the north-east corner runs the depression that forms tho bed, 
if it can be so called, of tho C'hhoti Nadi. This tract is liable 
to inundation, and it has been proposed to excavate a drainage 
out from the southern extremity of the jhil to Lachhmanpur to 
the south-east, and in this way the stream will avoid Khaga. 
Toni forms a single zamindari mahal and is part of a religious 
i>eque8t, known as tho Nazar Imam and managed by Patlian 
trustees who reside in Allahabad. Adjoining Teui on the west 
is the small village of Majhtoni, in which there is another 
large jhil. 

THARIAON, Pargana IIaswa, Taksil Fateiipub. 

This large villago, officially known as Ram pur Thariaon, 
lies in 25° 52' N. and 81° 1' E., half a mile to tho north of the 
grand trunk road, and 13 miles from Fatehpur. To tho south¬ 
west of tho villago, and by the side of the road, is a military 
encamping-ground, a rai, polico-station,aud opposite tho latter is 
an inspection bungalow. From this point an unmctallcd foedor road 
runs to tho Bahrampur station, which it is proposed to call Thariaon, 
whence two roa Is load to Asothar and Naraini. Thariaon also 
possesses a post-office, cattle-pound, and a lower primary school, 
while markets aro hold twieo a week in Bahrampur. At tho last 
census the village contuiued a population of 3,640 persons, of 
whom 149 were Musalmans, tho prevailing Hindu castes Ixdng 
Lodlis, Rajputs and Brahmans. The village lauds cover 4,S09 
acres, of which no less than 623 acres ore under water. There is 
a largo tank adjoining the main site, and in the north, towards 
the village of Moraou, is au artificial lake excavated in the bed 
of the C’hhoti Nadi and known by tho name of Sagar. Thariaon 
is assessed at Rs. 5,530 and is held in single zamindari by a 
Bisen family. This has been established here for many genera¬ 
tions, one Madori Singh having inherited the village from his 
mother, who was the last of the old Bais stock, the original pro¬ 
prietors. Ilis descendant, Alam Singh, about tho beginning of 
tho last century built the lofty temple, which forms a picturesquo 
feature of the place. There is also a shrine of Sitlft Debi, rocently 
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rebuilt in brick and of considerable local repute; it contains a 
small head of Buddha, with short curling hair and long pendent 
earrings. A fair is hold hero annually in the month of Asarh. In 
a grove near the villago is the ruined hermitage of a Goshain 
named Phalgun Gir, who livod in the 18th oentury. The main 
site of Thariaon contains two large brick houses, one being tho 
residence of the Bisens, and the other a comparatively modem 
edifice erected by tho widow of Kanhaiya Singh, a Chauhan, 
whose father, Sheo Ram, amassed a large fortune as a bankor. 

THITHAURA, Pargana and Tahsil Fatehpttb. 

A villago in the south-west corner of the pargana, situated 
in 25° 5*1' N. and 80° 39' E., at a distance of 11 miles from tho 
district headquarters and two miles south of the road running 
thence to Shahbazpur and AmaulL Tho large village of Dugrai 
adjoins it on the south, whilo on the east and west it extends to tho 
pargana boundaries. A short distance to tho north-east flows tho 
Bari Nadi, through a long tank or depression which according 
to tradition was excavated by a Faqir, who intended to joili the 
streams of tho Ganges and Jumna. Tho place is only noticeable 
for its antiquities. On the banks of the Bari Nodi is a compara¬ 
tively raodom templo, into which a stouo column of some old 
structure has been worked. Further to tho south and south-east 
of the village site, is a small temple tower of brick, similar to 
that of Tinduli and probably as old as the tenth century. 
Tho bricks on the outer face are chiselled as well as engraved 
into patterns and it appears that tho recessed portions were filled 
with plaster, which must have produced a very strikiug effect. 
The building, which is in a dilapidated state, stands on a small 
plinth, at tho corners of which aro tho remains of four miniature 
temples in tho samo style, but only ono of theso is still intact. 
Within the shrine is n large and elaborate stone carving with a 
central figure crowned with a tiara and resembling the statues 
found in the other temples of the period. ’Hie building is very 
similar to that at Kurnri, four miles to the south, described in tho 
article on Tinduli. 

Thithaura contained at the last census a population of 
376 persons, chiefly Rajputs, Ahirs and Chamars. The villago 
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lands cover 840 acres and aro divided into 11 mahaU 
hold by proprietors of various castes at a total revenue of 
Rs. 1,014. 


TINDULI, Pargana Butdki, Talitil Khajuiia. 

A small villago situated a mile and a half to the north of 
old Bindki on the road to Mauhar, in 20° 3' X. and 8C°35' E. 
It is only of importance as containing the liest specimen of the 
sories of antique temples which are found along the course of the 
Rind river. Others occur at Thithaura, 12 miles to the south, 
at Kurari, four miles beyond, and at Bahua. The villago is 
obviously of great antiquity, but only tho temple remains to 
attest this fact. It is a lofty structure in tho same stylo as thoso 
at Banda and Khnjurahu, standing in a small depression to tho 
west of the main road ami north to tho village. It is built ou a 
small plinth, which appears to have bocn ronowed from time to 
time, while tho porch was repairod by a Brahman at tho loginning 
of the 19th century and other restoration was undertaken by Mr. 
Growse in 1887. The material employed is brick chiselled and 
engraved ou tho outsido with scroll patterns, which were possibly 
docoratod with plaster like that at Thithaura. Tho shriuo itself is 
of stono, as also is tho porch, though littlo of the original erection 
remains. Tho sculptures within resembles thoso at Thithaura, 
which have been described in tho preceding article. At Kurari, 
on the othor hand, thcro are four such temples, situated -to the 
east of tho village site and a milo to the north of tho loth mile- 
storo on the Banda road. Only one of this set is in good ordor, 
tho others being raort) or less ruined, whilo the statues havo dis¬ 
appeared, though probably tho romarkablo carvings inserted in 
tho wall of a well closo by wero taken from the shrines. Tho 
Tinduli templo is far the finest and largest of tho series, though 
this also is greatly in noed of repair. 

The village is otherwise insignificant. At tho last census it 
contained 305 inhabitants, mainly Brahmans. Tho lands cover 
1,257 acres, and are held partly in eamindari and partly in 
pattidari tenure at a revenue of Rs. 1,705, the chief proprietor 
being a Bania. 
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KAF ARABAT\ Pargana Kutia Gitnib, Tahsil Kbajuha, 

A village lying in 25° 50' N. ami SO® ST 1 ' E., at a < list amt) 
of two miles south-east from Bindkl, 15 miles from Fatehpur, 
and a mile oast of the metalled road from Banda to Sheorajpur. 
On the uast of the village is a jh U flowing into the upper reaches 
of the Bari Nadi, while to the south and west it unites w ith the 
K or wan depression, causing damage in years of heavy rainfall. 
The pl& -l [-■ of some antiquity, ami contains the rains of an old 
fort, but nothing is known of its history. It is chiefly of import-* 
aiieo on account of the Great Trigonometrical Survey pillar, 
placed on a round tower at one corner of the fort. The population 
at the last census numbered 1,03$ persons, including 57 MusaR 
mans, while the most numerous castes aits Kurmis, Brahmans and 
Rajputs. 'rho village lands, which tup cluefly hcltl hy Brahmans 
and Kayaaths, are divided into ten paying a revenue of 

Rs. 6 , 736 . ft is said that Zafartdwl was at one time a largo 
mart, but that it lapsed into insignificance with the rise of 
BindkL 
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Table III.— Vital Statistics. 





Births. 



Death*. 


Year 


Total. 

Male*. 

Female* 

lUte 

per 

1,000. 

Total. 

Males. 

(Females 

Kate 

per 

1,000. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1801 


21,786 

11,390 

10,396 

3116 

29,273 

15.438 

13,835 

41-87 

1892 

... 

26,311 

13,969 

12,342 

3763 

25,680 

13,451 

12,229 

36 73 

1893 


28,888 

15,016 

13,867 

4131 

18,078 

9,551 

8,627 

25-86 

1894 

... 

29,321 

15,045 

14,270 

41-94 

30,467 

16,709 

14,758 

43 58 

1895 


25,517 

13,212 

12,305 

36 50 

17,274 

9,219 

8,055 

24 71 

1896 

*4* 

27,866 

14,375 

13.491 

39-86 

20,197 

11,028 

9,169 

28-89 

1897 

... 

15,927 

8,835 

7,592 

22 78 

38,518 

21,833 

16,685 

55 09 

1898 

... 

24,696 

12,874 

11,722 

8518 

20,265 

10,178 

10,087 

28-98 

1899 

... 

32,019 

16,620 

15,493 

45-80 

24,392 

12,286 

12,106 

34 89 

1900 

... 

26,130 

13,593 

12,537 

37-37» 

17,894 

9,076 

8,818 

25 59* 

1901 

... 

30,792 

16,069 

14,723 

44-86 

23,142 

11,791 

11,351 

33-71 

1902 

... 

82,404 

16,478 

15,926 

4721 

26,969 

13,622 

13,347 

39 29 

1903 


81,025 

15,906 

16,119 

45-20 

29,385 

14,792 

14,693 

42-81 

1904 

... 

33,512 

17,151 

16,361 

48-82 

24,376 

12,100 

12,276 

35-51 

1905 

1900 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Ml 

IM 

IM 

Ml 

28,607 

14,700 

13,747 

41-53 

32,776 

16,097 

16,678 

47-75 


•The rite* from 1891 to 1900 arc calculated from the ret urn» of the 1891 Census. 
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Table IV.— Deaths according to cause 


1801 

1892 

1803 

1804 
1895 
1806 
1897 
1808 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 
190* 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 


Year. 


1 


••• 


• •• 


Total deaths from 



All 

oantc*. 

llagnc. 

Cholera, 

Small. 

pox. 


2 

3 

4 

5 


29,273 


3,029 

55 

• - 

25,080 

... 

1,269 

9 


18,078 

• 

18 

4 

••• 

30,467 

— 

2,191 

14 

- 

17.274 

.. 

222 

5 

... 

20,197 

... 

162 

238 

... 

38,518 

. .. 

904 

154 

••• 

20,265 

w 

4 

2 

- 

24,392 

... 

2 

7 

•4* 

17,894 

... 

33 

6 

Ml 

23,142 

— 

1,723 

6 


28,969 

344 

419 

94 


29.385 

972 

42 

165 

- 

24,376 

2,177 

29 

3 


32,775 

8,370 

308 

3 


Fever. 

Bowel 

com* 

plaint*. 

6 

7 

21,389 

705 

20,371 

433 

13,926 

184 

22,208 

417 

13,241 

250 

15,359 

30* 

26.297 

3,068 

14,486 

725 

17,078 

494 

12,628 

279 

14,745 

310 

16,094 

691 

10,479 

760 

14,536 

371 

16.894 

339 

















































Table V.—Statintics of Cultivation and Irrigation, 1312 Fasti. 
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Table VI .—Area in acres under the principal crops , Tahsil Fatchpur. 
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Table VI— (continued). —Area in acres under the principal crops, Tahsil Khajuha. 
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• No return* available on account of census operation*. 
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Taiu.e VI—(concluded .)—in acres under the principal crops , Tahsil Khagn ,. 
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Table VII .—Criminal Justice* 
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APPENDIX, 
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Table VIII .—Cognizable Crime. 


Xambcrof cases investi- 
gated by polico. 


Number of persons. 


Year. 

Smo 

mot a. 

By 

orders of 
Magis¬ 
trate. 

Sent an 
for trial- 

Tried. 

Acquit¬ 
ted or 
dis¬ 
charged. 

Con¬ 

victed. 

1 

2 

3 • 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1802 



1,179 

11 

678 

1,076 

249 

801 

1803 

••• 

• •• 

1,407 

44 

928 

1,377 

291 

1,020 

1804 

Ml 

• •• 

1,483 

32 

037 

1,440 

206 

1,093 

1805 

... 

••• 

1,546 

80 

1,086 

1,750 

291 

1,394 

1806 

•M 


1,754 

37 

1,149 

1,816 

240 

1,394 

1897 

•M 

... 

2,175 

29 

1,548 

2,413 

305 

2,104 

1898 

•M 

• •• 

1,081 

5 

776 

1,162 

153 

993 

1809 

• •• 


1,006 

22 

682 

935 

128 

797 

1000 

... 

Ml 

1,166 

38 

752 

953 

178 

767 

1001 

... 

III 

1,153 

46 

763 

998 

213 

777 

1902 

... 


1,528 

32 

851 

1,201 

177 

1,012 

1903 

... 

• •• 

1,315 

22 

745 

1,379 

338 

1,022 

1004 

... 

• •• 

1,007 

16 

516 

728 

162 

535 

1005 

... 

... 

1,145 

III 

635 

954 

273 

681 

1006 

... 








1907 

... 

... 







1908 

... 








1900 









1910 

... 

Ill 







1911 

... 

• •• 







1912 

... 

III 







1913 

Ill 

III 







1914 

••• 







• 

1015 

... 

- 
































PaUhjmr District. 
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T ABLE IX — R*i 1Y ft ft-.’ th ftl fj nd {{t S yrrcs*i r£ Hit TUT € ft/* . 


Yiisr ef S-i>t|IfimCtitv 


P*reiTVrih 

180I + 

1804. 

1809. 

1612, 

1840, 

1843, 

r*rjilou. 

1077, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 


Ht. 

H*, 

III. 

Ra, 

k.i. 

Ha. 

B*. 

Fatcl p'iLT „. 

2,05,437 

1,RE ,591 

1.02.3S50 

J, 70,389 

1,84,187 

1.82,515 

1,72.020 

H»fws 

T,4ft,S19 

93,354 

1.04,475 

1,0^372 

1,17,971 

1,10,528 

1.13,890 

Tab tit Fj- Li’ 1 ] pij r, 

3.24,250 

2,55,415 

2,06,841 

2.78,701 

3,03,13> 

2,99,04* 

2M61G 

Bindkl 

1,07 t l 04 

93,215 

04,512 

93,743 

95,184 

94,607 

80,630 

Edttl GaHtr 

97,235 

74,773 

75,497 

79,281 

81,405 

80,922 

73,781 

Tappa J.ir 

56,402 

00,109 

79,000 

1,09,099 

145.219 

1,12,891 

[S4470 

K'>ra ■ ■■ 

2,16,182 

2,10,476 

2,01,612 

2.01,377 

2.159,114 

2,03,234 

1,93*310 

Tahiti K';n 

4,188^23 

4,41,333 

4,51,221 

4,88,300 

S.00.9S2 

4,94,534 

4,40,991 

GbatijtUf 

l,O4 r 09& 

02.105 

1,03,020 

1.O7J03 

144,141 

1,12.838 

90.150 

Ay* Sib w 

40,9*4! 

33,588 

37,015 

40,1:10 

42,079 

41,075 

10,068 

Mu Hair 

eo.eei 

00,29-1 

09,709 

"2458 

73,074 

71.015 

59,08)1 

Talnil Olitui ptir„ 

2,13,542 

1,91.987 

2,10,344 

2,19,487 

2,29494 

2,20.128 

1,08,19ft 

Ekdoli 

1.00,228 

1,40,403 

1*05472 

I.C 4490 

1,69,015 

1,06,130 

1,44,944 

Dbtifl 

2*,90O 

27,457 

30408 

30,065 

34,802 

3-4,802 

33,400 

Ellis gioti 

1,85,124 

1,31,tors' 

1,46,017 

1,56,662 

1,77,279 

1.72,824 

1,64,795 

K a till 

37,442 

31,897 

31.991 

34,403 

37,017 

37,237 

34,459 

Tabsil 

4,17,733 

3,07,037 

3,03,948 

5,70*088 4,19,3(3 

4,31.033 

3,77,699 

Total Diattict, 

14,44,484 

i2,aO*HM 

12.9245! 

13,63,73014,51447 

14,27,738 

[3,07,297 
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Table X,— Present demand for re venue and, cesses for the 
year 1312 Faslh 


pkrrma and 
tahsfL 

- 

Where idcladcd 

Revenue. 



Incident) 
pcf r jU re T 

in Aim-i* 

A 


Total. 

CiiltL 

vat rd. 

Total, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 



Rs. 

Its- 

Be. 

!ls. a, Ji 

H*. jv, j Pj 

htehpsir 

fa tab pu r- JJ mw* 

1*73,280 


1.09.344 

2 14 5 

1 7 0 

HltlWit 

Hnin-H 

1,14.156 

17.139 

1,31,208 

2 12 2 

17 5 

Taltsil i’n lehpur 

M, 

2,87.436 

43,303 

3,30,630 

2 13 G 

1 7 2 

RindHti 

Ki rat pur Kumm- 
da, 

84*319 

12,694 

00,913 

3 3 5 

J 11 0 

Tappd J4r 

Kora 


13£S5 

1,06,457 

2 13 J 

1 8 11 

Kutio Onnir *.+ 

i rilnif, Kutln 

73.1+1 

10,897 

84*041 

3 0 3 

1 7 8 

Kura 

Kora 

1,91,601 

20,317 

2 ,10,8 lb 

2 10 0 

J 3 1 

Tnbsi] Kb % j uhu 


1.41,602 

65,067 

5,07,209 

2 13 0 

18 3 

lilsmip'ir 

Aijlii 

56.109 

14,127 

1 .,00,236 

2 2 0 

J 1 1 

Aja Stli 

Ay* 

39,239 

5,1124 

45.0C3 

2 12 1 

1 11 6 

Milttnar 

KiJiida 

GO.&48 

0*047 

69*893 

2 12 

1 3 5 

Tuliiil GEuieljmh 


1*95*196 

23.998 

2,24*154 

2 3 4 

13 0 

Ifathpaon lt . 


1 3 &5,9b2 

*4.004 

1,00,856 

2 9 0 

I 4 10 

K u L i ] -i ... 

K at] la 

34,672 

6,150 

35,862 

2 8 6 

l 7 I 

KLcUl* 

Ilari 

1,46,520 

21,798 

1,67,724 

2 6 1 

1 7 1 

Dbith ,. t 

Hari 

33,416 

4,971 

38*387 

2 6 8 

J 13 2 

Talisil Kli Hpi,. . 

*-■ 

3.79,500 

60.953 

4*30,81 [ 

£ & f 

1 0 5 

TnUl District ,. H 

«* 

13,01,201 

1,54721 

14,08.921 

2 10 0 

1 6 10 
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Fattihpur District 
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appendix 


XV 


Fa blf. XII.— Stamp*. 



Year. 


Receipts from- 


Total 

charges. 


Non- 

Judicial. 

Coart fee 
including 
copies. 

411 sources. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 




R\ 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

1890-91 


• •• 

14,691 

45,395 

60,206 

1,043 

1891-92 


• •• 

15.089 

42,606 

58,374 

1,130 

1892-93 

... 


15,770 

44,474 

60,453 

1.084 

1893-94 


... 

15,181 

40488 

65,570 

1.199 

1894-95 


... 

15,561 

37,791 

53,383 

991 

1895-90 

... 

.» 

15,104 

39,750 

64,951 

005 

1890-97 


.. 

14,118 

35,860 

50,106 

718 

1897-98 

... 

••• 

13,263 

41,257 

6-1,981 

96-4 

1898-99 

•M 

••• 

12,541 

46,796 

60,318 

653 

1899-1900 



13,251 

49,460 

03,697 

757 

1900-1901 

... 


14,530 

49,279 

04,629 

•081 

1901-1902 


• •• 

10,380 

53,662 

70,833 

1,331 

1902-1903 

... 

IM 

14,360 

49,782 

64,968 

1,104 

1903-1904 

(M 

• M 

14,152 

48,199 

03.144 

1,341 

1904-1905 


• •• 

13,598 

48,641 

63,072 

1,379 

1905-1906 

... 

- 





1900-1907 

... 

IN 





1907-1908 

• •• 

Ml 





1908-1909 

... 

... 





1909-10 


... 





1910-11 


Nl 





1911-12 

M* 






1912-13 


- 






• Discount only. 
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&atefypur District, 
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Table XTV.— Income-tax by Tahails (Pact IV only). 


Year. 


Tah.il Fateh par. 

Year. 

Tahai! Khajuha. 


Under 

Ra. 2.000. 

Over 

R*. 2,000. 

l’nd»*r 

Ra. 2,000 

Over 

Ra. 2,000. 

s 

*< 

M 

H 

• 

i 

• 

< 

| Tax. 

S 

5 

< 

M 

* 

H 

e 

& 

• 

m 

i 

* 

< 

a 

1 

o 

3 

* 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 




-luT 


Ra. 



Ra. 

» 

Ra. 

* 1897-98 

... 

212 

3,488 

9 

820 

1897-98 ... 

396 

6,159 

29 

2,421 

1898-99 


227 

3,531 

10 

889 

1898-99 .. 

380 

5,783 

29 

2,397 

1899-1900 

... 

223 

3,560 

10 

847 

1899-1900 ... 

377 

5,862 

27 

2,295 

1900-1901 

... 

224 

3,610 

u 

854 

1900-1901 .. 

362 

5.6S6 

27 

2,271 

1901-1902 

... 

218 

3,518 

12 

903 

1901-1902 

356 

5,551 

29 

2,404 

1902-1903 

... 

220 

3,566 

12 

862 

1902 1903 ... 

341 

5,303 

31 

2,417 

1903-1901 

... 

67 

1,772 

13 

914 

1903-1904 

97 

2,520 

32 

2,431 

1904-1905 


62 

1.612 

13 

1,110 

1904-1905 ... 

90 

2,381 

31 

2,477 

1905-1906 

• •• 





1905-1906 .. 





1900-1907 






1906-1907 ... 





1907-1908 

... 





1907-1908 .. 





1908-1909 

• •• 





1908-1909 .. 





1909-10 

... 





1909-1910 „ 




’ 

1910-11 






1910-1911 ... 





1911-12 

... 





1911-1212 ... 





1912-13 

«• 





1912-1913 ... 





1913-14 

... 





1913-14 ... 





1914-15 

... 





1914-15 ... 





1915-16 






1915-16 ... 





1916-17 






1916-17 ... 





1917-18 

... 





1917-18 ... 

• 




1918-19 

... 





1918-19 .. 





1919-20 






1919-20 ... 










































xviii 


Fateh)>ur District 


1 able XIV.— Income-tax by Ta/uils (Fart IV only). 


Tear. 

Tahiti Obaxipur. j 

Tali ail Khaga. 

Under 
Ra. 2,000. 

Orer 1 

Ra. 2,000. 

1 

Under 
Ra. 2,000. 

Over 

Ra. 2,000. 

m 

l 

m 

m 

m 

< 

4 

£ 

«< 

i 

1 

< 

i 

H 

• 

1 

• 

S 

* 

< 

M 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 1 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Ra. 


Ra. 


Ra. 


Ra. 

1897-98 ... 

85 

1,240 

7 

1.014 I 1897-98 ... 

291 

4,387 

10 

755 

1898-90 ... 

77 

1,115 

6 

882 I 1898-99 ... 

306 

4,479 

9 

696 

1899-1900 ... 

94 

1,273 

6 

866 I 1899-1900 ... 

298 

4,325 

11 

856 

1900-1901 ... 

102 

1.353 

5 

814 1 1900-1901 ... 

292 

4,348 

11 

877 

1901-1902 ... 

95 

1,258 

0 

852 I 1901-1902 .. 

295 

4,482 

10 

848 

1902-1903 ... 

97 

1.271 

9 

852 I 1902-1903 ... 

303 

4.509 

14 

1,012 

1903-1901 ... 

14 

342 

9 

857 I 1903-1901 ... 

71 

1.914 

13 

90o 

1904-1905 ... 

13 

351 

7 

750 1 1904-1905 ... 

71 

1,928 

1! 

874 

1905-1906 ... 




I 1905-1908 ... 





1906-1907 ... 




I 1906-1907 ... 





1907-1908 ... 




I 1907-1908 ... 





1908-1909 ... 




I 1908-1909 ... 





1909-10 ... 




I 1909-1910... 





1910-11 ... 




I 1910-1911 _ 





mi -12 ... 




I 1911-1912 ... 





1912-13 ... 



• 

1 1912-1918 ... 





1918-14 ... 




I 1913-1914 ... 




• 

1914-15 ... 




I 1914-1915 





1915-16 ... 




I 1915-1918 ... 





1»1®-17 ... 




I 1916-1917 ... 





1917-18 ... 




I 1917-1918 ... 





1918-19 













1918-1919 ... 





1919-20 












J_ 

1 1919-1920 ... 

1_ 






























































Taiile XV— BUf.rirt Bwrtt. 
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• Formerly net ra«Lpt» Only were nhnwu. From Llkiik vl'Ht rocolpU «nd ttlao * 11 ,un diia re Ar c ainn- 

t from tltii ywir tlio tfross nricipla from forrifta wpreftir Uw tint llmo orudju4 to tbtf tHvtrlat Hoard. 



















































Table XVI .—Municipality of Fatehpur. 


xx 


Fatehpur District, 
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XXi 


TaBi.k XV [ 1 .—Didrilnttiou of Police, 1905. 


TLunn, 

1 

Sub. 

[nij*a> 

till's. 

Qflid 

C&n- 

Bt*b[03. 

Con* 
i tables. 

Mudi- 

ciptl 

Polios, 

' 

Town 

Pol lev. 

llurnl 

Pdticv. 

Hoad 

1 

2 

3 

4 

G 

0 

* 

H- 

I 

6 

Fut^lipur 


2 

I 

14 

3hJ 

.44 

153 

11 


... 

1 

1 

* y 

.4. 

... 

101 

4 

Tbitluin 

.4. 

1 

1 

n 

... 

.4- 

ias 

6 

KEmj'lfctt 


1 

l 

a 

... 

0 

50 

2 

Jith'i milieu 1 

... 

1 

1 

ii 

4.. 

& 

S3 

2 

A Him uli ... 


1 

►# 

9 


44. 

S3 

.4. 

lUudli i 

** 

2 

2 

14 



as 

10 

AftP fc ' 

44. 

1 

1 

9 

.4, 

.44 

65 

0 

K« lymi ]>tg r 


l 

1 

0 

4.. 

«*■ 

Sis 

0 

Mrilwa 

.4- 

1 

1 

6 

... 

4 

64 

0 

JftfntrgtVIij 


1 

l 

0 

.4, 

.4. 

&j 

4*. 

GbJtaijUJr 


1 

1 

11 

... 


101 

4„ 

AMthii,,. 

... 

l 

I 

6 

M. 

.H 

44 

■4- 

LlUllli ... 

. 4 . 

I 

1 

0 

... 

.4. 

es 

0 

KlmijJi 

— 

1 

1 

11 

4.4 

,4. 

69 

A 

Hatliga&d 


1 

1 

11 

4.4 

.4. 

109 

2 

(itullli ... 

4 .. 

1 

1 

fl 

-4- 

... 

65 


Plmu ... 

... 

1 

1 

0 

4,4 


« 

3 

Ki sli ii Etj.nl r 

... 

1 

1 

0 

... 

4 

02 

,.4- 

Klmti«Tu 

HI# 

I 

I 

11 

■M 

4,4 

116 

2 

Civil R«Krre 

... 

4 

12 

G3 

... 

... 

4.4 

-4 

Armed Police 

u> 

1 

16 

90 

.4. 

.4. 

+ M 

*• + 

Total 

Hi 

27 

SO 

323 

33 

40 

1.804 

70 





































XXII 


Eatehp to* District 


Table XVI 1 1.— Education. 


Ycmr . 


Total. 


Secondary education 

. Primary education 

*3 

o 

rs 

a 

u 

0 

X 

Scholara. 

m 

1 

M 

£ 

Scholar!. 

m 

1 

■9 

o 

at 

Scholar!. 

m 

Jj* 

m 

8 

s' 

*3 

a 

JO 

m 

j- 

"3 

* 

j. 

*3 

8 

£ 

at 

C 

*3 

s 

i 

"3 

3 

£ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

' 10 

1896*97 


99 

3,115 

44 

9 

753 


89 

2,325 

44 

1897-98 

... 

96 

3,282 

57 

9 

774 

i 

87 

2,508 

66 

1898-99 

••• 

90 

3,529 

56 

8 

786 

2 

87 

£705 

54 

1899-1900 

... 

108 

5,200 

67 

8 

871 

aa* 

99 

4,281 

57 

1900-1901 

- 

102 

4,354 

09 

8 

985 

4 

93 

3,317 

65 

1901-1902 


126 

4.992 

87 

8 

1,018 

*•• 

117 

3.932 

87 

1902-1903 

- 

159 

5,901 

120 

8 

855 

•aa 

151 

5.046 

130 

1903-1904 

••• 

177 

7382 

200 

8 

930 

aaa 

169 

6,452 

200 

1904-1905 

• •• 

153 

5,726 

134 

8 

916 

8 

145 

4,810 

126 

1905-1906 

Ml 










1906-1907 

• •a 










1907-1909 

•M 










1908-1909 

— ■ 










1909-10 

♦ a • 










1910-11 

•a* 










1911-12 

••a 










1912-13 

• aa 










1913-14 

»aa 










1914-15 

• aa 










1915-16 

•aa 










1916-17 

... 










1917-18 

• aa 















1 


























































APPENDIX 


Sfsiii 


Li "l of Schools, I- Mo. 


a.— aicosftttir* 


TihiU, 

PiLr^m, 

Locality. 

Clms of ifdiooL 

A t tr» ft e 
attend- 





anoe. 

KnU'ti' 

n«*‘ ; 

Fitcbpqr 

Fa tell par 

SeUool 

urn 

Ditto 

Ditto 

, YtrnaesiUr Middle 

71 

Iljihirn 


Ditto 

&7 

Rhagu, | 

KttlltfHULI 

JTnthgaau 

Ditto 

72 

Blidalii 

Kinlutijpur 

Ditto 

134 

Kim in- ( 

1 Uiulki 

Ditidki 

Ditto 

50 

Im. ( 

| Kom 

J&linaalsiuE 

Ditto 

oo 

OUaxi* 

Siili 

Sah 

Ditto 

e» 

pur. 


EL— J'fcl M Alt V. 




f 

Jinn ra wan 

Up|>ar Primary... 

60 



Mnaaiumtiij 

Ditto 

75 



Ami 

Ditto 

71 



Fat tb par 

Mode! (lirlV Hi; El in i 

80 



Gotmlptir 

Upper Primary,,. 

57 



DbEtaunt 

Lower Primary... 

sat 



Ml iv n t 

Ditto 

41 



Tnrapttr 

Ditto 

rttt 



IfahnuL runilnid 

Ditto 

HI 


Fa tcli pur 

Senipur 

Ditto 

30 


Bara BarLinui 

Ditto 

24 


ILi j i pll r L'lm 1 

mtto 

22 



Dbajar 

Ditto 

3H 



Laura Kit lati 

Upper Primary 
Aided 

Ditto 

3S 



Chitintptir 

42 



Kuratn 

LiOin Primary 

24 




Ai ded 


Fh 1 l-Il ■ 


Nmificu 

Ditto 

27 

pur. 

\ 

Haiv* t ] iil r 

Sangaon 

Ditto 

Ditto 

10 

15 


f 

Salon 

Upper Primary 

, 73 



Bilaudii 

Lower Primary. 

54 



An rn i 

Ditto 

IT 



Xiriini 

Ditto 

31 



ttitraman 

Ditto 

*5 



KuiuubJii 

Ditto 

at 



Kurrn Suilat 

1 tit to 

27 


Hash'll 

Sakliiacii 

Ditto 

its 



TWiaon 

Ditto 

2* 



Hakaupur ,♦ 

Ditto 

24 



1 -i 

Dp | m,' f Primary 

21 




A i led 




Clitiichlini ir . 

Lower Primary 

21 




A lik'd 




Mallaon 

Ditto 

30 



iEratnm 

Ditto 

22 





































F tf k-htmr B idr id 


List of Schools, 1905 — (continued)* 


R,- I’Ji 5 JdA RT — (con f j'ii n rif). 


Tn-h ail. 


TKlimjtt- i 
bw- 


Fargsna,. 


Tapp* Jar 


Kara 


Kijti* ir It'D i r 


Hindi; i 


Locality, 


JftfargaTjjj 

ShihWput af . 

Garhi Jur 
M^ndnop ... 

Itnrft 

Kiwatpilr 

Amanii 

Peotnai 

Ditto 

Digharwa 
Khajulift 
Ttorgawati 
Muunur 114 

Korn 

Cltmujpur 

Kanoh 

BbaJnrautl 

H nt tan g*rh 

i j anti jpi 

IKfori >i r 

Ghumri 
Iludh wait 
Nanicha 
rt&m pur 
Itahuit^ 

Baepharu 

DoVindpmr Hj (ari 

PewUri 

D)gb 

Ganir 

3[u!wi 

Kimwirpar 

Aiumira 

Chakti 


Mi altar 
IVMiMfJiUr 
Kartits 
M alArlii 
^bcom j pur 
fwUtUiTIlDli 
tvampar Gtigaiiti, 

Dandra 

FWior 

Chhcoli 


Clan) of School. 


Upper Primary-,, 
Lower Primary.,. 
Ditto 

Di i to r , . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

JJppOr Primary.., 
Ditto " ,,, 
Lowsi Primary 
Girin' 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primiiy ,,, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Dj tto „, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Aided. 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 

I p p o r Primary 

Lower Primary ... 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
AHed, 

Lower Primary, , , 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Avenge 
at t0n<P 

OD.ee, 


a> 

H 

28 

as 

as 

ao 

ra 

63 

21 

GO 

37 

34 

17 

m 

30 

20 

21 

23 

37 

2D 

36 

S3 

23 

10 

16 

17 

63 

23 


43 

20 

3$ 


M 

24 

15 

33 

31 

m 

IS 

20 

IG 

22 





































APPENDIX. 




Lisf of Si'koir!#, 1905 —if con Lin lie I) , 

mar V—(ftui/ in wed). 


Tal:5ll r 


Farina 


Locality, 


CU<i 'i s’ Sl'IiodI. 


Atc rt pO 
.L 1 tend¬ 
ance. 


Umli^uu 


Klines J 


KlilD In, 

KtLtMfc 

Dbita 


Kntoph a n 

+ ■» 

Up|tff Primwrv... 

Olllj GO Lu]j 'L 

„■* 

Ditto 

M-Uldfr* 

4-I4 1 

Ditto 

Klirtpa 


Ditto ... 

FrmLia 


Ditto 

Ainrn-iin 

' + ■ 

Lower Primary 

Spwnt 


Ditio 

Teni 

IJlt 

Ditto 

lluilwjin 

1-4 P 

Ditto 

Silmpar Ghori, 

Ditto 

Stinmuri 

P + P 

Ditto ^ 

Kirill 


Ditto 

Slsn.ii ptsr 

*m + 

Ditto 

AikE 


Ditto ... 

fi4u n Li 


Ditto 

Ftorafn 

*■* 

Li'm-DF Prilnirv 
Aided 

Silin{ 

+ .P 

Ditto 

Itatiem b'jukt 


Ditto 

Tconji. 

, + , 

Ditto 

Itolfgan 

«* 

Ditto 

Kot 


(i p p q r Primary 

HiU« 


Lower Fj-j mu ry 
t T« !■ el. Girl* 

SarnnU 

,,, 

Loner Primary 

Klmiffli 


Ditto 

(krba 

1 § + 

Ditto 

1 k'tlda HU! 

Mfc 

Ditto 

iklllu CL U4!tl] 

'■■P 

Ditto 

Hi ja| tili tr 


Ditto 

Purmat 

, h + 

Ditto . +1 

Kliskrcru 

■ ■■ 

Ditto 

IJjtrl 


Liiwfif Primary 
Aided 

rimkwti 

+ 1B 

Ditto 

Hirk Alinpur 

+ P + 

Ditto 

li i limit ]v> i- 

... 

Ditto 

L'Utbu 

t ' 

Ditto 

1 Sts LtU [!l] Z 

*** 

Ditto 

ktSi Sajlul 


le'wpr Primary 

Kotik 

■■P* 

Ditto 

Am ] 1 in ]»h 1 


Ditto 

SEtliaiiTJi 


Lower Primary 
AiM. 

DTintii 

- 

Lower Prilunry... 


3} 

lb 

23 


5^32 SSESE SE«gLii:i3J|Si£ »&' £¥85 































XXVI 


fctfihpur Dtdrid 


L<$t of ] 90 o —( concluded). 


H.—Pm* kitY—tctwelirdrif}* 


Till Hil. 


F»plll. 


{ilsnzi |Hjr 


Oll*iL J 

plif. 1 


Mutliut 


Aya Sail 




Cimriipi 
AHottoir 
Pii.'ui [fur 
Hanltlm 

f*4inrnl 

Sdbw*ii 
Outnh ri 
Birrnun 

Januili 

Rirui 

Surali KtiJiii!’ 
Kliisnluui 
Bi an Dili 
Siiqiur 

DsUutt 
L&IauI i 

KuekU Kuniik 

Muh im 
Sidli&o n 
MtltUlir 
Kirtikljern 
Gartii 


Bnhua 

Chik Ank«rftti 


VUii of Sell OOl t 

Aronpg 
title U<|- 

wnce. 

tjiper Primary... 

*i7 

Ditto 


Ditto 

03 

Lower PriTiiary,., 

21 

Ditto 

2a 

]>iU« 

24 

J>m<i 

21 

Ditto 

27 

Uwi r prlluury 

21 

Aided. 


Ditie 

IS 

Ditto 

IS 

Ditto 

IS 

Ditto | 

211 

PI Ltn 

00 

Ditto 

00 

l : p F e f Pi Eraary 

7£l 

Lower Primary . r . 

2iJ 

Ditto 

as 

Ditto 


Ditto 

If! 

Ditto 

06 

Ditto 

27 

Lower Primary 

IH 

A tiled 


Lhwl'i Primal,.. 

01 

Ditto 

27 












































APPKSDIX. 


xxvii 


HOADS, 11*0X5. 


A.— PBOYlSCI.il. 


(i) Grand Trunk Hoad 

(ii) Fatclipur, Binds and Saugor road 


Total 

B.—Local. 

I.—‘First clatsroads, Metalled, bridged and drained throughout. 

(i) Patch pur to Dalmau ... ... 

(ii) Fatchpur to Kora and Jahanabad 

(iii) Fateh pur to Ghazipur ... 

(iv) Shcoraj pur to Banda ... ... 

(v) Manhar to Bakcwar 

(vi) Kalyanpur to Hiudki (rids IV, iii) ... 

(vii) Khnga to Kialiaupur ... ... ... „ 

(viii) Khaga railway approach road 

(ix) Bahrain pur ditto. ... ... 

(x) Malwa ditto. ... ... ... 

(xi) Hait ditto. . M 

(xii) Fat«'hpur station road* 

(xiii) District station roads (a) Dhakauli road 

(b) Tahaili road 

(c) Xawabagh road 

(d) Old Bindki road ... ... 


Total 

II.—Fourth class roads, bunked but mot surfaced, partially 
bridged amd drained. 

(i) Fateh pur to Chakhcudi (old Mughal road) 

(ii) Fatchpur to Bhitauraghat ... 

(iii) llahrampur to Asothar 

(iv) Hah ram pur to Xaraini 

(v) Dhata to Bahua ... 

(vi) Dhata to Manilianpur ... 

(vii) Dhata to Sirathn ... 

(viii) Khaga to Dhampur ... ... ... 

(ix) Khaga to Xaubastn ... 

(xj Ghazipur to Lilra ... 


. Total 

III.—Fifth class roads, cleared, partially bridged and 
drained. 

(i) Fatchpur to Adam pur ... ... ... 

(ii) Fatchpur to 8hahhazpur 

(iii) Khajuha to Khunta ... 

(iv) Asnt to liusainganj 

(v) Kora to Sbcorajpnr ... ... ... 


Miles. 

fur. 

56 

0 

23 

0 

78 

• 

0 

16 

0 

28 

0 

8 

0 

24 

0 

7 

0 

4 

4 

10 

O 

1 

O 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

7 

6 



P 

0 

119 

2 


• 


% 

0 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

44 

0 

2 

ft 

1 

6 

19 

.0 

10 

0 

8 

4 


113 2 


7 0 

13 0 

8 0 

4 0 

14 0 


46 0 


Total 





















ixviii 


Fateh put* District, 


ItOA [>S, 1905— (tmicludidj. 


I'l\-—Sixti e-Ia-ta rends, cleared oply. 


fur. 


(i) Kliiijuk to Mnutinr Vh 

(ii) KinjuLn to ii^ulrpr ■.. 

(ii]} ElLndtii to K^lyaainir from E. I. It. (riia I T vi) 
(i v) Hftitaurn to H'lsaiuganj and Hattigflon 

(v) IfotkffnOii tv 

(vi) U'UL^iud to Tliarimn 

(Till ISihinU to sriithprioa Jind Gnu mi 
Li i ^ Dfuunjmr to Ekdili and Snrauli 
(ix) Illiata to Mihtvn *,* «, 

(l) Korn to Kirbigwnn . r+ 

si) Korn to AmnolE, Jafnrifauj And Slullkipur 
(iii\ KljAkfL'm to Eot 
(ilii) Critnir to Kalya npnr 
(xm Kuti* to Malwn 
("I Sail to Anti 

(*r ij Kadsanpur hrauoli road to Ekdnlii 
(ivii) fcfctlcEwnr to Xanfi 


’ 0 

id o 

2 o 

21 0 

7 U 

0 (I 

27 0 

10 0 

7 4 

7 0 

ao o 

7 0 

3 0 

o 0 

14 tl 

2 0 

0 0 


Total 


183 2 


OfcAID TVmi. 


C3S S 













Eton. GhatipMf, KlujtJta. Kha^a, J“'j* Ida pi 


A FPBSM3E 




XXIX 


FERRIES, 1305, 


l^rgfttuv. 

vniiefc 

Xnracof ferry. 

Kinr. 

Araungn'inonL 

1 TLL’aTnC „ 

Bimllti ... 

Shflomjpitr.,- 

#.j pit r 4.4 

(innf:h]8 

Bitch pur Din- 

- ltd. 

1,300 

Katin Git- ji 

Qnair +1> 

Giiitir 

D«. 

trkt Board. 
Ditto- 

1,230 

mr. | 

kawatpiEl 1 ... 

Itawatpur 

Do. 

Ditto 

475 

f 

ArlinDpnr 

Adam par 

Do, 

Ditto ... 

B30 


Hlii m urn 

lilittaura. 

Do, 

Ditto ... 

1,130 

Fatcllpur . 

A*ai 

AbBi 

DOw 

Ditto 

1 T (XXJ 


UkL pu m 4 .. 

L»k b para 4 

Do. 

Ditto 

455 

k 

Ptm x par 

ISajjfliflt 

Do. 

Hat Direct [>ss- 

300 

C 

KutU* 

KiitiU 

Du. 

trici Hoard. 
Katokpnr Dt>- 

400 

KutiU . j 

SftlUipiir 

.Smnapmr 

Do, 

trjet Jfenird. 

Ditto 

560 


M#r|iar 

Palmrpiir ... 

Bo. 

Ditto "... 

305 


XaUlwittliL 

XasilsiL s tJL 

I Kjb 

Ditto 

flOO 

Hntlignon 

Ajura Kliurd 

A jtlra 

Do 

Ditto „4 

135 

l 

Et a h- n 1 is u i 

Ibutilpar 

Do. 

Ditto 

300 

f 

Rtottdn. 
Pit*.- a da 

Britt-ur* fwitb 2 

J n iu im. .4 

Huiirirpur Dig 
trie t Ek-nnl, 
Ditto 

J.OOO 

Jv>™ 

lit lb wan 

otiier furriest), 
•S.i r:t til i lIutHtf;, 

Do. 

7G1 

\ 

Chandpur 

Cti^ndpur 

Do. 

Katottjmr Ilia- 

10 

Tkp]*J*r J 

Bara 

Itortt 

Do, 

trim itunriE. 
Ditto 

780 

,tnE lijj-i uj ... 

■Bimini r ... 

Do. 

Ditto 

200 

' # 

Lalnuli 

ClailU * 

Do. 

Damln p. \y h. 

4,500 


Anti 

Am tt 

Do. 

Paiclipnr HU- 

360 

Mutliur * 

K.H min Kuna |i, 

K u min Ka auk 

Do. 

trict Hoard. 
Ditto ... 

ISO 


Aral] It 

Adrl 

Do. 

Ititiili District 

ISO 


DiUauti 

BfeBtfn 


Brunt. 

Ditto 

34 

J | 

yira 

L;lnt ... 

Do. 

Put tit j, ii r Di a* 

l,9i7t 

Obmlpr , 

Aijltt 

AEjbl 

I>j. 

trict Board, 
Ditto 

105 

k \ 

Sflrkatuli ... 

SMtliBlltl] 

Do. 

Ditto ... 

405 

r r 

GurmiL lit 

ytirwal 

Dtx 

Ditto 

465 


{farlia. 

9 il i it i Lit Atndli&i- 

Di, 

Ditto 

1.010 

hkda En „ . J 

1 

^tliila|!iii ... 

y#n. 

SulcHiJUir 4,. 

Bo. 

Ditto 

625 

^ L 

Kinbanpar ... 

Kishim pur ... 

Do* 

Ditto 4 p. 

810 


* Replaced by a !>ridjjc &t bout! in tliv dry trievj]- 




































5^5* Ktojnl.*. , VMthp* 


-YYK 


Fafctqhir District, 


POST-OFFICES, MM, 


Purgtui. 

1 

Kn mi-' l>F Office. 

Class?, 


FuttiHiiir-Hilsmi 

Head office. 


Fatt hptir City 

Sub-odtec, 

FiUlipur 

H mm instil] 

Ditto. 


A h til 

Drench office. 

• 

Uhi to Lira 

Ditto. 


Jujiiniwait 

Ditto. 

liisn.l 

MdoD|qt. . 

Ditto, 


ii.V_-.Url 

Ditto. 


ilinrimeu 

DiUo. 

DtcuJki t 

Bindki 

S nb-o jfi cc. 


Miuiinr ... 

Ditto. 


Anny 

Ureneli office. 

f 

KLajHti.s .... 

Sub-office, 

Son 

Kore-Jolianafrtd 

Ditto. 

1 

A turns! i _ 

lira licit office 


Ik'onuit ,.. 

Di t to. 

Tappii 4«r 

.Fafurjjnjj 

Ditto. 

Kill in ttoiiir 

Vulva 

■S ub-o iif, 


Eiliftbpr,. 

0riim'li office. 

Ajh SjlIi 

Huhiin 

D3 tt (r. 


m 

Ditto, 

Muttnat 

l,i l-3.nl i 

Ditto. 

tihajti|nir 

Gbagipor 

Slltl-Officc. 

\ 

.toolbar 

Ilium'll ojlice. 1 

\i]utn 

Diiflta 

Ditto. 

( 

Hitligtoii „. 

Suls-oUiu-e. 

It J 

Cb ticola tin 

M m aeli office. 

ilfttbgmun H 

Khajj* 

Stib-office. 


Ammon 

lErunrli office. 


Ortbati 

Ditto, 

lintila 

F»ttl sink.,. 

Ditto, 


Eliliaupm JH 

S ob-Offlcf, 


EEikfejo , , 

Drench office, 


MiiniigL'inoqt. 


Imperial. 

Ditto, 

Ditta 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

District. 

Imperial, 

njtto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto; 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Dj t to. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 

Ditto, 

District, 

Imperial. 

Ditto. 








































APPENDIX 


X vxi 


Titian il. 


Fateh pnr ... 


Kktijah* ,, 


Gbulpar 


MARKETS, 



liaj.or, 


Fat eh pur 


Market days. 


IlBnwa 


Knirii 


Bltidhi 

Kotin tlanfr 

Tiip)A Jar 

Glia* i pur 

Ay a Sah 
Mntbaur 


; 

*n 


r 

i 

j 

m \ 

4 


Fu tab pur 
LnU_) 

Fateh pur 
gau].) 

Tarapur 
Knitwti Katau 
DutaS-pd r 
Chit l»pnr 
J a in nm n a 
Hu ‘■Hi n pan j 
Aeiil 


Hhb'.vU 
Itshruiu pUf 
Mohan pur 
PiJkhtui 
Kutoqpqt 
Natal ni 
N iiihnsta 


jltUBaluil 

AtnflUll 

I) IjJllW mi 

IU»ih»uH 

Kura 

Sami hakcftAr 
Diltharwa 
Ciau r» 

Ch anil pur 
Hfuri ltti?uru' 

Harj^vcan 

Klmjulin 

Diodkl 
Kludm 
She urn] pur 

Knit war pur 

JvL'Uarl 

H-Ltuitnajitir 

Jnfur^"Ulii 

Hnritarri 

Ghoul pur 
A author 
Sankha 

Salt 

liabua 

Lain Lilt 


(ISn £0 r 
(itaipir- 


TuuttJjty and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Thursday and Saturday, 

Ditto 

W atm ^S■ i- v and Saturday, 

Ditto. 

Sunday n i,d Wednesday, 
Mum lay and Tlmltdlj, 
Tut 1 min y amd Friday, 


Monday and Thursday, 
Tni'^lay and Fr lain v. 
Ditto. 

L) i fcto, 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Sunday and IVi'dnsHUy, 
Wednrmiay ami Saturday, 


Ditto, 

Tuesday ami SatonUy. 
Sunday and Tin! r si [ay. 
Wednesday nnil Saturday, 
Ditto. 

Monday nod Tbaredey, 

Mumlay and Friday. 

U J LHlncnd i y o lul So t n rdty. 
Monday anti Friday, 
Monday und Til ur* jay 
Sunday and Thursday 
T Ditto. 

* 

Turinlay and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Monday nnd Thursday. 

Tntsdnyand Saturday, 
Sin,iby anil Thimdny. 
Monday and Friday." 

Wifd nosday and Sat u rday. 
Monday und Thursday, 

’liVcdnchday and Sat ll rdfiy, 
Monday and Thursday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 

Monday nod Thursday. 

W<?duesday a ad twit nrday, 

Sunday and Thursday. 

































xxsii 


Fateh pur District 


Tjib.il 


Kli&p'i 


M A [! Ev KT-S — fcQHetitdi'd J r 



EUfbfrlOO 


Kill e In 


Ek daU 


Dlatn 


Klnpj 
ill U III J 
Ai rnvmu 
Tvai .*. 
M .1 Uijn a 
iCatoiliim 
ApilUL 
Acinou 
H 11 ll |>.U>» 
Q»iUtMjT 

LblicoUhi 

Kllft*TUI»Il 

Snm-»n t 
Shall pur 


ItAlli ,,, 
N-itt-iifopanj 


Olwnv rk ^3 jaur 
Ki*hiHJ MLr 

Pauli ... 
Kitak rerii 
(lirlm 


Dkli 


ft till Sdl| iirdiy, 
Sunday anil Tutiidiiy, 
Hominy and Thursday, 
SsmLLiy tnd Tn*i4»y. 
SuuJij 1 mil! ti’^illiLiulny 
fuctdiy ftuil Suliirduy. 
Aiotufny mi4 Tli iirnliy. 
Tot-nLiy *nd Saturday, 
MonAijr and Thursday, 
duDii >y and Wsdairnloy,. 
Tift; (iliy and Friday, 
Ditto, 

W timidity amj Katunl-iv, 

Tut&iny tmd Krldfty. 

Tucidiy »iid Sul unlay. 

J iienduy and Frfdiy, 


* Ditto. 

Wednesday mid Sattiftky. 
Monday and Thursday. 
VTrdti- J i y a ml Saturday 
"nudity a ml Wednesday, 


Sunday *nd Friday, 
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xxxiii 


FAIRS. 


Tahiil. Parguna. 




FaU'li pur ' 


llnwi ... 


Town or 
village. 

Name of fair. 

Date. 

Average 

attend* 

anoe. 

Fatvli pur 

ItauiliU 

Knar Sudi 

10th to Kartik 
Badi 4th. 

500 

Mu»aipur 

*»itl» Aahtaial 

Chait Badi 8th 

oou 

Ditto 

Mudar 

8th day after 
the Madtr 

moon. 

300 

Tarapur 

Dulha Deo 

Chait 

150 

Fateh pnr (city) 

Muhnrram 

4tb day after 
tho Muharrain 
moon till the 
10th. 

1.500 

Kcinrui 

Ganga Nahan... 

Kartik Sudi 

Puramuashi, 
Mugh Badi 

15th, Jeth 

Sadi 10th. 

Makar Sank* 

rant. 

400 

Go pal par Khtir- 
hat. 

Ram nan mi 

Chait Sudi 9th 
and 10th. 

800 

Aani 

I 

Dip Malka ... 

Kartik Badi 

15th. 

500 

Huaainganj ... 

PbuDdol 

Beginning of 
Chait. 

GOO 

Jamrawan 

Rah mal Baba... 

Every Monday 
of Bhadon and 
Baiaakh. 

250 

Uhiknapur ... 

llatia-ka-Dan- 
oTa«i*Mian ... 

Bhadon ... 

200 

r Simri 

Beginning of 
Jctb. 

4th of Mubar* 
ram. 

160 

Faridpur IV 
raina. 

Farid Baba ... 

300 

Michkt 

Sheolochan .. 

Magh Badi 5th 

200 

Cbbitampur ... 

Dulha Deo 

Chait Sudi 8th 
and Knar Sudi 
8th. 

200 

Thariaon 

Sitla Aibtami 

Aaarh Badi 8th 

250 

Haiwa 

lUmlila 

• 

Kuar Sudi 10th 
to Kartik 

Badi 4th. 

200 

Chhichni 

Dangal Unch 
kuria Baba. 

Bhadon Sudi 
Chait. 

150 

Salon Joga .. 

Jal-bihar 

Bhadon Sudi 
Puranmaihi. 

200 

Bhalitnau 

Mela Hantra. 

Sawan Sud 

14th and Chait 
Badi 13th. 

250 

Kathvran 

Bhairon Bah 

i Chait Sudi I6tt 

100 

Cbak Barari .. 

Dangal 

Kuar Sudi 8tl 
and 9th. 

500 










































FaHtpur Diatrirt. 


FA [ TiS— fj, 


T*4»il F 


Kbi nj! i La ,, 


Gkuzi I'.n r. 


Kiapa .. 


Purging 

Tow n of 
V'illige, 

Satat of f*ir. 

Date. 


Kurban ttumrg. 

Dbunuii Jag 

Agban *„ 



Until litrtj 1 >[[!■' 
tiua Jap unrl 

Kmir Siuji 2nd 
to lStbp l»tu 



Krishna lilu. 

nml Karlik. 


A mn ill i 

Kritibnuliht 

Knar 


Ditto 

1 In n jf-i t 

SlTViltl 


Dwelitli 

N T at: Panchatili, 

Ditto 


lindliTHii 

Krislmntibi .. 

K 8 unit 1 L;li. 

Korn 

Dnbsaurt 14 

Jhnidntiya 

KitrtLk.su,11 2 ml 
tinj Cb*5t ID ili 
2nd 


Karhaipur 

Elur KhaundL. 

Aphnb Dull 1st, 


Lakbha Khurrt, 

lUuitlila 

Knur Sinli Hull 
In K'irtik JS.nli 
Util. 


Ditto 

Kunulih 

Bhadon Badi 
15th to S-ndi 

3ml. 


Sh(Mrft| pur . 

Knrtih] tI> 

Knrtik Sndi 
15th, 


Biudki 

Jwalaji 

L hn.i t Badi Sth, 

ItitnlLi 

DU In 

KuM'liln 

Kilh r SiuEl IHli, 

Ditto 

Itomltk llr 

Kurt5k Sndi 
ftll* 


Ditto 

Ulifluita Jofr.4. 

Chuit FMioLb, 


Aung 

Ditto ... 

Ditto . 

K n t i n f 

Kunwnrpor ,, 

Hfimliln 

Knrtik 

llnntT. j 

Kotin 

Kcifl 

ChUtt Sndi Kill. 

Jafargnaj 

KatuliEu 

Knrtik SndJ 3nii 

Tapjni Jif 

JljTllL 

Me La AT nlinliba l 

Firnt Thnmlay 

Shah-km-ink [ft 

of L‘t«i Uadi. 

Jiihtban 

Dv'blji 

Ctlu11 Sudi 8tll, 


Daryabacl 

JiitnCluLiyti 

i butt Sudi 2nd 
and Kartik 
ftadt 2 ml. 

f 

Sarfci 

Japcibwn? 

PEiagutl It nd 1 

Gkazlpur, 


A1 uEindfO. 

13th. 

Saukhu 

Ilntta Dung*!.., 

Bhnd <m Sadi 



7 th. 

l 

I’liol it^mnd h ,. 

Ltiunat Iton- 

cbm i. 

Magh llailt Gtli 

Mntt&ur, ,.. 

Th*w»i 

Matmdao 

I'luignji Badi 
18th. 

r 

Litalian jmr HK , 

3 [anil 3D 

Knar S'.ldi 10th 
to Knrtik Badi 

&th 

Ekdalu 

Khakrcru 

Bliamllnui 

libation Sndi 
14 th to K It a r 
Badi 2nd. 


Amnl 

Siika Einba 

Aglian 


.l^Arwespur i-i4 

ItiLwnti Diindnsihi 

Knar Badi kind. 


ILachhrn, ... 

Sbcomtri 

Pbagna B a rt i 
13 th. 


A* or a go 
attuiuB 
a«ct,\ 


54X) 

1,000 


SSO 

ISO 

100 

230 

40-3 


ISO 

1,000 


1*000 


30*000 

BUO 

25U 

000 

500 

£00 

400 

KU 

GOO 

400 

£00 

350 


i^wwh 

sors 

400 

sod 

3*000 


150 


ioo 
100 
1 GO 





































APPENDIX, 


NXXy 


FAI RS frrmtlMdtdJ, 


Tftl.HiJ. 


Kh*£»— 
(rov ( 
t f mhd). 




Dtuua 


-I 


llathgrujn 


Town ur 

V U t;i ^ r t', 


bhata 

Ditto 

Swjanijjnr 

LmikbitpiiT 

Dhibntii _ ... 

Qa»ba Sili-iii ... 

ivnin^hin 

t'nraim 

lttL([lv«ll 

BarkiUpur 

Btadar 

(Jha* 

Airtwflu Sinlatj. 
llatlip’on ... 
Indatjrur 
Ini. 

San-ant 
Naubua LIL 


Chnodlfc* Dfrli 

Kara Ei Lot 

Ditto 

Kflti Dfbi 
Gwnl IhiJm .. 


Kutilt 


I 

n 


Nimi 1 af fair. 


burliwa 

al. 

Mahadeu 


Mang 


Darga ItebJ 
Mela Gnttgani 
Mein lh>bi 
Uurhvii Mailer 
al. 

Main DabL _. 
ftntuliln 
Sr-il* Sohtat ... 
linwau Mi’In ... 
Htl* 
natli. 

M'lU Mabablr... 
lirmjyn Nakiin,,, 


Klsaroa 
Si tlmsira 

Knsnon 


lletijE 

Jilbilmr 

Ow«L Baba 


Date, 


' 'li tie Skuli >;] 

Kmt S i.L d : 

I Oth. 

Kurlik Bail, 

lUli. 

Clknlt Budl SI h 
Ltalflakb Badi 
9 th. 

Cliait JtiuL 

Tut'iilivy, 
Pbifiiin Suai 
15th. 

Chr< j L Sudi 8th 
t’h»j t Slid c 2 ini 
Cliait Sudl ,1ili 
llalaaklk Bodi 
Dt h. 

Chh it Sudi flth 
Knar StnU lOlli 
Jotti Bub 
Knar Sudi 10 th 
J Hindi-il Slid! 
olh. 

Itajjak.li Tuoi 

day. 

Sucb 1-5 Lli, 

Jath Sudi 10th, 
eh bud i 
15ill and JiL.n- 
don Ltadk 15th 
Cbait Slid i 8th 
llhadon Sudi 
mt. 

Bu^nkli 
4lh* 


Uadi 


Atp n po 
n LifinU 

anra. 


300 

JMW 


1,000 

JJjU 

100 


ICO 

GO0 

UJO 
100 
100 
150 

100 

100 

150 

400 

diXl 

100 

GOO 


I0O 

100 

1&0 









































gazetteer of fatehpur. 


liNDliX, 


A. 

Abhaipr, p, 171. 

Atmnngw, pp. 1J, 73i 199+ 

Act XX Imu*, pp. SO, 132, 135% 140, 
170, ISO, 229, 23m, 230, 2-15. 231, 253. 
Adanipur, pp, 74, l.w, HU-A. 

Agriculltire, pp. 33 to 43. 

Agricultural lia pioin cnt % p, 35 
Akira, pp, 33. 101,111. 112. 

Alibi, pp, 102, 153. 21 6, 
iiiAwm, pp. 137j 23 m. 

Aj r*uli, p. ILK], 

Afcfcarpur Aims p. 191. 

Allpur* pp.04, m. 

AHuve*! I p. 120. 

A mB 11 Li, p p. 131, 141,107, 

Aiu-iutt distributary, pp. DO, 107. 

Amina, pp, 15*5, 237. 

AmUra,, \y. I £>5, 

Apli^i, pp. 73, 21.3. 

Aqueduct*, p, -IP. 

Arullii, pp. ? (. 171, 

Arm tj-f tlkir district, p. 1. 

Arg»], pp. 5. 86, 103, 

Arhaiya, p. 107. 

Arbrir, pp. 39, 40. 

Arjn Samaj, pp, 82, 83, 107, 227, 

A oaf pur, pp, - 3,170, 171. 

Asni, pp, 74, W, 100,140, lOS. 

Asa than, pp. 12, 40, 50, 8% 100, 102, 
124,131, 130,143, l&U, 100. 

Asti JkU t pp, 11,12, m 
AtujEta, pp. 7 f ll. 100. 

AitdhiA*, pp, 03, LEO. - 
Alllflp, pp 2, 74, 131, 1&3, l?0. 

Aura t, pp, 171, 227, 

Ayji, pp. 171,173. 

A>'& Salt ptrpan*. pp, 3-1. 113, 153,172, 

R 

Btclinllili, p. Itnj. 

Uu”3i Uirlshiibt | riiif Klntjutis, 
Ikbidnrpurj rids Kbiips, 

IJaLiara, p. 277. 

Mrnispnr, pp, 87,178. 
lUUm, pp. 5,43,50, 73, 110, 138, 144, 
145,177, 

Ballou, pp, 201, 277, 

liftijnui, p, 00, 

tliia, pp. 67, 03, 172, 242? vid* ulau 
lto j puts 


Hijra, pp. 40,270. 

UaLawar, pp, &u. 178, £&7. 

Ballipur* p, J73. 

Ibsitbri, p, 50, 

Hutitrai, p, 173, 

Bin in Kln’m, p, 183, 

JtinisM, pp. 83,02. 101,(121. 

I tank on, p. 173. 

Biliks p. 8-1. 

Itupirg.inj, pp, 105, 200, 2i0 
Jhrn, p, £$tf. 

Btrjigaan, pp, 40, 215. 

Uarfl&ii, p. 173, 

Uarli.nis, p, 04 
Itirljit, pp. H>5, 212, 

UutUwbo, p, 172. 

Bin Nadi, pp. 5, 10 , 4*>, 55, 173, 204 , 

221 . 

IMfis, p. 05. 

B*jLj.y t u, 42, 

Barrel uwl, pp. IS, 174. 

llilora, p. P5. 

Itv»pluu-a, p. 110. 

Brli HUB, p. &7. 

Haum, p, 270. 

Borins, p. 06, 

lllindjutriafl, p, Jj0 • i -ide a Iso It ij puts 
llbsdwBn distributary, p. fat. 
lili.i ia-nuli p. 105, 

Bbnugis, p.fNk. 

, Hbtopur, pp, 22, 88.' 

Wmrbliu&jaB, p. fh4. 
llbiiru, p, 140. 
liktjimi, pp. 74, LE&. 

Hbats, pp. o-t, 101. 

Bljikotipur, p, 1UG, 

BliiJrnipur,, p, 137. 

BUitnura, pp. 3, '74. lls, 138. 150, 178 
I S5wg.il pur, p, 7, 
lilht*, p. 110. 

Bijqipftf, pp. 7, 48, 73; 104, 301, 

Bijnulij p, 50. 

Biiauli djatrjbutnrv, p. 50. 

Bkliinilii, pp, 31, 81,'73. 108, 1S2, 17S», 

Bilna&t Xwli, rid* lUri Xruli. 

I Bill uni,, p. 2S5. 

Bioilaur. pp. 07, 105,1"0, 230; 28A 
| iJindki, pp. 12, 23, 88, HX), 100. liH. 
131. 134, 143, 180. 

EliiiiLki pnrgunu, pp. 34, 15-1, 162, 

Bindti Itiiiid Sliittnn, pp 00, 73, 
lii m Imti pUr, p. 88, 

Birds, p. 22, 

Uirthsnste, P 29+ 









ii 


INDEX. 


llitAodi, p. 2IS. 

Ilisen*, p|>. 89, 242; ndr also Unjpnts. 
Blindness, p- 32. 

Boundaries of the district, p 1. 
Brahmans, pp. 83, 85, 101, 111. 

Bricks, pp. 18, 02. 

Bridges, pp. 60, 74. 

Building material*, p. 18. 

Budhramao, p. 215. 

Budarin, pp. 8, 17. 138, 186, 201. 
Bungalows, pp. 60, 73. 

c. 

Camels, p. 25. 

Canals, pp 45 to 51. 

Carts, p 25. 

Castes, pp. 84 to 08, 101. 

Cattle, pp. 23, 36, 67. 

Cattle disease, p. 25. 

Cattle-pound*, p. 144. 

Census, pp 77 to 79 ; ride Population. 
Cesses, p. 130. 

Cession of the district, pp. 118,158. 
Cliak Alipur, p. 172. 

Chak Atkaran, p 172. 

Chak Birari, pp. 108, 179. 

Chak Mirpur, p 172. 

Chak Rasulpnr, p 172. 

Chakcndi, pp. 73, 204. 208. 262. 
Chakhaindi. p. 224. 

Cliaki, p. 262. 

Chamars, pp. 62, 84, 111, 134. 

Chandels, pp. 89, 210, 213; ride also 
Hajputs. 

t'handpur, pp 4, 131, 144. 164, 187, 246. 
Chauhans, pp. 88, 98, 210, 220, 248; 

vide also Raipnts. 

Chauhatta Jhil, p 8. 

Chhaunka, p. 235. 

Chheolaha, pp 138,187. 267. 

Chhipis, pp. 98, 237. 

Clihitampur, pp. 9.225. 

Chboti Nadi, pp 7.12, 13, 55, 231. 
Chitaura, p. 205. 

Chilla, pp 07, 69, 74, 161, 221. 

Chirli, p 60. 

Cholera, p. 29. 

Christianity, pp. 82. 83. 
Chunni-ki-Sarai, p. 73. 

Civil Courts, p 117. 

Climate, p 25. 

Commerce, pp. 06 to 69. 
Communications, pp. 70 to 75, 210, 221, 
242, 247. 

Condition of the people, p. 115. 

Cotton, p 40. 

Cotton printing, pp 65, 236, 250. 
Cotton-weiving, pp, 65, 248. 

Crime, p. 132. 

Criminal Courts, p 117. 

Criminal tribes, p. 95. 

Crops, pp 35, 38 to 43. 

Cultivated area, pp 33, 34, 


Cultivation, pp 33 to 43. 

Cnltivators, pp. 33, 111; ride Castes 
and Tenants. 

CultnraMe waste, p 34. 

I). 

Dabsaura, p. 3. 

Dalelkhora, p. 212. 

Damautikhera, p. 283. 

Daranta Lalpur, p. 106, 

Dariabad, p. 5. 

Daryamau. pp. 49, 50, 143, 231. 

Darzis, p 94. 

Dataul i, pp. 138. 276. 

Daulatpur, pp. 73, 265. 

Doaf-rautism, p. 32. 

Death-rate, p. 28. 

Dcnda Sai, p. 199. 

Deogaon, p. 273. 

Deomai, pp. 9, 142, 188. 

Deori, p. 60. 

Dhana, pp 74, 197, 211. 

Dharampur Saton ; ride Saton. 

Dliata, pp 66, 71, 131, 14-1, 188. 

Dhata pargana, pp. 80. 86, 153,189. 
Dhobis, pp. 93, 94. 

Dhusars, p. 93. 

Dialects, p 99. 

Digh, pp. 49. 103, 192, 262, 263. 
Dighwara, p. 228. 

Dikhits, pp. 88. 210, 220, 242. 270 ; ride 
also Kajpnts. 

Dispensaries, p. 143. 

Distilleries, p. 134. 

District board, p. 140. 

Double-cropping, p. 38. 

Drainago, pp. 6, 10 to 14, 48, 58. 
Dugrai, pp. 173, 291. 

Dundra, pp. 172. 173. 

E. 

Education, pp. 140 to 143. 

Kkdala, pp9l, 193. 

Ekdala pargana, pp. 34, 107, 153, 193. 
Emigration, p 81. 

Encamping-grounds, p. 74. 

Epidemics, pp. 29, 30. 

Excise, pp. 90, 134 to 136. 

F. 

Fairs, p. 69. 

Faixullahpur, pp 71, 222 
Fallow, p. 34. 

Famines, pp. 56 to 00. 

Faqirs, p. 97. 

Fatehgarb, p. 214. 

Fateh pur, pp. 7.11,58.64,67.69, 71,83. 

100, 141. 143. 151, 160, 162. 198 
Futchpur branch canal, pp. 7. 45. 47 
195, 226 






INDEX. 


Ill 


Fateh]>ur pargana, pp. 153. 203 . 

Fateh par tahiil, pp. 118, 208. 

Fauna, p. 21. 

Ferries, p. 74. 

Fever, pp. 29, 33, 116. 

Fiscal history, pp. 119 to 129, 154. 

Fish, p. 22. 

Floods, pp. 12 to 14. 

G. 

Godariyas, pp. 22, 24, 92, 111. 

Galahra, p. 50. 

Uatnhri, pp. 49, 64, 101, 218. 
Gangaputras, pp. 85, 283. 

Gangarampur, p. 22S. 

Gangauli, p. 104. 

Ganges canal; r ide Fatehpur branch 
canal. 

Ganges river, pp. 1, 2, 74, 75. 

Garden crop*, pp. 41, 42. 

Oarha, pp. 79, 80. 152. 197, 211. 

Garhi Jar, pp. 55, 105, 125, 211 
Gaunti, pp. 2, 131, 144. 212, 235. 

Gaurs, p. 89 ; vide also Uajputa 
GauUms, pp. 87, 88, 98, 103, 105, 146, 
152, 154, 212, 248, 289; c»d# also 
Raj puts. 

Ghanshiatnpar, p. 20-4 
UhaUmpur extension canal, pp. 45, 60. 
Ghaaipur, pp. 60, 74, 89, 139, 143, 144, 
166, 213. 

Ghaaipur pargana, pp. 80, 113, 163, 214. 
Ghaaipur tahsil, pp. 118, 219. 

Ghuri Jhil, pp. 8, 9, 231. 

Goata, pp. 24, 67. 

Gobardhanpur, rp. 9, 55, 204, 205. 
Gobha, p. 284. 

Gohrari, p. 257. 

Grum, p. 42. 

Graaing-grounds, pp. 5, 23, 24, 86, 261 
Groves, np. 20, 174, 205. 

Gudbrauli, p. 170. 

Gunir, pp. 17, 221. 

Gurgaula, p. 86. 

Gursaindi, p. 49. 

H. 

llaj ipur, p. 204. 

Harcbandpur, p. 100. 

Hariapnr, p. 173. 

Harrampur, p. 173. 

Harsingbpnr, p. 272. 

Univests, p. 87. 

Hasara, pp. 60, 71, 72, 80, 131, 140, 143, 
144, 151, 222. 

Haswa pargana, pp. 153, 224. 

Hathgaon, pp. 69. 72, 103, 106, 109, 
118, 131, 144, 145, 228. 

Hathgaon pargana, pp 34, 80, 90, 153, 
230. 

Haveli tract, pp. 9, 35. 39. 194, 231, 

•>30 


Haaratpur p. 181. 
llcaltb, p. 27. 
llemp, p. 41. 

Hem p drugs, p. 135. 

Hindus, pp. 82. 84 to 1*6. 

Honorary Magistrates, p. 117. 

Horses, p. 25. 

Hospitals, p. 143. 

Houses, p. 18. 

Hosainganj, pp. 6, 8, 60, 131, 137, 139. 
140, 144, 235. 

L 

Immigration, p. 81. 
luconie-Ux, p. 137. 

Indigo, p. 41. 

Indrau, p. 214. 

infanticide, pp. 81, 133, 222, 272. 
Iufirmitics, p. 31. 

Iusanity, p. 32. 

Inspection-houses, pp 50, 73. 

Interest, p 63. 

Iradatpur I Hi ami. p. 90. 

Irrigation, pp. 43 to 56. 

Itra, p. 105. 

Itraura, p. 7. 

J. 

Jafargani, pp. 4, 65, 65. 106, 131, 236. 
Jagannatbpur, p. 205. 

Jagatpur, p. 11. 

Jahanabnd, pp. 5, 139, 237, 253; tide 
also Kora. 

Jail. p. 133. 

Jains, pp. 82. 186, 220, 248. 

Jaitiapur, p 223. 

JalaLs, pp. 2, 47, 50. 183, 216 
Jauulpur, pp. 17. 222. 

Jamrawan, pp. 9. 85, 89, 138, 160, 204, 
237. 

Jar; ride Garhi Jar. 

Jarauli, pp. 19, 102. 

Jluls, p. 9 ; vide also Tanks. 

Jiukara, p. 103. 

Juar, p. 38. 

J ulahas, p 97. 

Jurat'mau, p. 49. 

Jumna river, pp. 1. 3, 74, 75. 

Junihnn, pp. 50, 144, 211, 2SS. 

Jangles, pp 5,19, 184, 205,215,232, 
256, 274. 

K. 

Kabra, pp. 66, 189. 
giu-haucha, p. 173. 

Kaelihnr; «*t.Ve Khadir. 

Knchhis, pp. 93, 111, 114. 

Knchwahos. p. 89; rids also Kajput*. 
Kahars, pp. 22, 94 

Eali, p. 107. 







IV 


fttDElt. 


pp. 04,101, 110, 170,*® 

Kdyaapnr, pp, J18,131, 144, 1150, 163, 
160, 237. 

Jfoualpur, p. 107, 

Knukar, p. |7. 

Kinsprir pp "1, ]*£ r 237, 238, 

Enp&rina, pp. 95, 1U4, 134, 

KunuU, p r 163. 

Kmmmi, pp. 267, £60. 

lik i!. lu r'.vij □ , p, j>25, 

Katcgkin, pp, 2, 9 73, 235, 236. 

K'm ildar, pp, 49, 5|, 

Eiputlf, pp S3, 93, 94, 101, 106, 111, 
121, 22J). 

Ktihopar, p 204. 

Kcwii*, pp. 22, 111,218k 

KLiLil-r uf tlio O.iilkv*, p». 2. J4, 19, 35. 
ISO, 1S3, £04, 261. 

Kliulir uf tlic Jmum. pp. 3, 83 43 130 
104, SlSj 273, 234. 

KLng-i, pp. fl 12, 13, 07,09, 13.i. 143, 
144, 160, 163, 239, 

Ullifl, pp, 8S > 118. 240. 

Kliijnii, p, *017 

KW«lw, pp. 00, 73, 74, 118, 18] 139, 
»l. 143,144, 155. 168,163, 243. 

Kliaiuhu Utnil, pp. 117, 118, 345, 

Klitkreru, pp, 74, 91, 118, 131,141* 197, 
-46. 


KinillfUri, p, 95, 

KJjfljipnr, p, 167. 

Kharagpur, pp. 9, 205. 

Ktisirif [mcvL'at, pp. 37. 38 
Kli&riiuli, p, 7, 

Kbamnau, pp, 231, £:i&, 

Klutliki, p, 94, 

KL«ttr|f^ pp, S3, 101. 121. 

KIOck^H. pp, 88, 102, 14), Iff; rid, 
Uwulmna ,und Raj put i, 

K tip Util, p. 288, 
libilirnpur, p, 2. 

Kmulii river, pp, 47, 194, 231, 
Kirtfktara, p, 279, 

Ei*hanpur, pp, 4, 5,\ 05, Op, 08, 131 
137. 131 3 , 144,197, 230, 
p. 14, 

Kodpn, p. 41, 

Ktnirar, pp. 221, 276, 

Ko '- fl . PP- i, 23, :>% 58. 00, I-.S, 108, 11D, 
118, trip, 140,143. 152,157, 15* 25j 
Kor* Eurguin, pp, 50. 134, 251. 

Kurii. pp, 02, 92, i34. 

lor - 14a - ««■ 

Kf>twait pur , p, 233. 

KulWia. pp. 8, 231. 

KawW*. pp. 93^ 94. 

K tin lit Kihnk, pp, fjfl, J&J, 239 273 
Kuujjrav, p. 97. 

Kunwarpur, pp. 104,144, 247 270 
Karaiu. p, 260. 

Kurari, pp. B, 103, 292 
Hurnati Kulnu, pp. 71. 28a, 

Kwrtni*, pp 80,86, 04,101. Ill, 121,191 


Ktn^atn, p 180, 

Kuraau, pp, 14,40. 193, 2152, 265. 
Ku)uinb]ii r pp, 49. 225, 22S. 

Ktitta, pp, 22, 152, 200 

Kuii* Gunk pagans, pp. $0,313.134. 

261. 

Kiitiin, p, 26j, 

Kuttla pargann, pp, 2&, 80, 81,153 f 260. 

L. 

Udilil Tat, P , 9. 

Lachhiuauput, pp 3. 241, Ssko. 

Liktii, p, 9. 

[j iki mi i pu r, p. 228, 

Ivaklmn, p. ii>_ 

[.iklntiklirTn, p, 24-4. 

LilkbQU, p„ 100. 

In Juki, pp, 4, 74 . 69,131, 140. 144, 269 
Liudl-IiI^ p, 273. 

La n ij ua fp,', p. 91). 

Loprusy, p, 8JJ. 

LiLra^ pp, 07, £13. 

Uanf h pp. 1™, IS, 

LihaCin, p. 42, 

Utowy, p. 142. 

iiturature, p, 99, 

l8>dhB, pp. 80, 91, 101, 111, 121. 

1/ilmri, |h. 93. 

Lunina, p. 94, 


M 


Madanputj p, 48. 

Vldtiipor, p. 198, 

M^criatrate*, p, 1J7* 

MalmLatpur, p. 2B0, 

Mi Lai rati man*, p. H5, 

M:ibco-n, pp.2-46, 247, 

Matin Nadi ; ride Jfcirt NattE, 

Mnhnrha, pp, 0, 163, 246, 

Make, p, it. 

M-ijliilgarm, pp, 2,40,231, 239, 
MijhUmj, pp, 231, £90, 

Mikunpur, pp, 9. 225. 

Mi taka, pp, 14, 2u4. 

Mihknptir, p. 23>. 

M iiJ-iun, pp. 7, 9. 

Ma)«, p, 94. 

MaWa, pp. 2, 6, 71, 74,131, 144, 204, 

270, 

Muliia JJtU ( pp, fl, 9, 11, 12, 

M>nnwan. pp 19, 58, 73, 

Maudj&on, pp, 106, 288, 

MandUA. p, 41. 

Sfandwa, pp. 138, i 12 f afr. 

Man ilinra, p. 98. 

31 hi pu r, p, 7+ 

Han* ur pur, pp. 105, 106. 

Manufacture, p, 64, 

MminnSp p, 30, 

Market i, p, (59. 

Miithniya, j,, 9. 






INDEX. 


V 


M mbar. pp. 6, 61, 67, 131, 272. 

Manpara, j». 228. 

Mawai, p. 204. 

Mc 'l:, p. 204. 

Meona, p. 105. 

Migration, p. 60. 

Mineral*, p. 17. 

Mirpara, p. 228. 

Mini, pp. 49, 81. 

Mohan Khera, p. 205. 

Mohiuddinpor, p. 206. 

Mohiinabad, p. 179. 

Moraon, pp. 224, 200. 

Moraon Jkil, pp. 8, 9, 54. 225. 

Moth, p. 41. 

Muazxsmabad, p. 110. 

Mughal*, p. 98. 

Mahan load par, p. 89; rid# also Gauuti. 
Mung. p. 41. 

Mtioiri pality, pp. 80, 117, 139, 203. 
Muuaifa, p. 117. 

Murad pur, p. 223. 

Muraoa, pp. 86, 93. 101, 111, 114. 

Mum fa, pp. 48. 178, 267. 

Muaalmana, pp. 82, 96 to 96,101, 111. 
Muaapur, pp. 2, 273. 

Mutiny,The—in IVchpnr, pp. 159 to 165 
Muttanr, pp. 143, 272. 

Muttaur pargmna, pp. 4, 80. 101, 153, 
273. 

N. 

Nata, p. 98. 

Nandanur, p. 244. 

N • raicliha, pp. 104, 106. 

Naraiul, pp. 49, 67, 277. 

Nata, pp. 95, 98. 

N tubaata, pp. 68, 74, 277. 

Natal property, pp. 67, 143, 181, 2+1. 
Nil lake, p. 9. 

Niwaxipur, p. 193. 

Nun river, pp. 4, 254. 255. 

O. 

Occupancy tenant*, pp. 110, 114, 
Occupation*, p. 08. 

Oi laced*. p. 41. 

Opium, pp 42, 136. 

P. 

Padbara, p. 182. 

Paharpur, p. 173. 

Paina Kalan, p. 213. 

P«ini Kalnn, p. 143. 

I*aintcpur, p. 100. 

l*andu Nadi, pp. 3, 71. 182. 254. 

Panni Insyitpur, pp. 204, 203. 

I*anwara, pp. 80, 220 j rid* alto Rajput*. 
Par»dan. p. 60. 

IVgana*, p. 118. 

Pari bars, pp. 89, 248; ride alto Rajput*. 


Parsonda, p. 74. 

Paraia, pp. 82, 83, 242. 

Parwczpur, p. 107. 

Palis. pp. 22. 62, 90, 132. 134, 234. 
Pathana, pp 97,107, 258. 

Patti Shah, pp. 138. 269. 

Patwaa, pp. 94, 95. 
iVaa, pp. 42, 233, 

Pemmau, p. 215. 

Pliarai Jkil, pp. 9, 54, 205. 

Phulwawau, p. 64. 

Plague, p 31. 

Playing-cards, p. 66. 

Police force, p. 132. 

Mice aUtiona, pp. 130, 209, 220, 241, 
246. 

Poppy cultivation, pp. 42, 226, 233. 
Population, pp. 27, 77 to 80. 

Poat-officc, p. 138. 

Pottery, pp, 66, 189. 

Precanoua tracta, pp. 14, 217. 

Price*, p. 61. 

Proprietary tenure*, p. 100. 

Proprietors, pp. 60, 101, 116. 

Pur, p. 282. 

Qaaitupur, pp. 64, 97,106, 224, 235. 
Qasaaba, p. 9#. 

K. 

Rabi harvest, pp. 37. 42. 

Kagbubanaia, pp. 89, 237; ride alao 
Kaj put*. 

Kahmalpur, p. 107. 

Kahnai, p. 104. 

Railways, p. 71. 

Rainfall, p. 26. 

Raipur Hliaaraul, p. 103. 

Kail'll!-a, p. 90; ride alao Kijimta. 

Raj ghat, p. 7-4. 

Raj puts, pp. 82, 98, 101, 111, 121. 146. 
Ramua Pmithua, pp. 199, 204, 208. 
lUm pur, p. 250. 

Kiri, pp. 153. 193,197, 278. 

Kathora, pp 89, 248; ride alao Rajputs. 
Ravine*, pp. 3. 5, 24. 55, 285. 

Raws t pur, pp. 205, 260. 

Raaata, pp. 90, 250. 

Raiipnrt ride Clibeolaba. 

Registration, p. 136. 

Reb, pp. 17, 4o. 

Religions, pp. 82, 87 to 90. 

Ken, pp. 17, 201, 278 
Renan, p. 261. 

Rents, pp. 112 to 115. 

Revenue; vide Fiscal history. 

Rice, pp. 35, 39. 

Rind river, pn. 4, 254, 255, 285. 

Rithwan, p. 74. 

Rivers, pp 2 to 9. 55, 75. 

Road*, pp. 71 to 74. 






VI 


INDEX, 


8. 

Saji, pjs. 7. 49, GO, 142, 279. 

Slbli, pi 205. 

Swiyid*, pp, 07, Uto. 

Saklnorm, p, 225, 

S&I*! m.par f pp. 197, 205. 

Satutipur, ps, 209, 

fiingwit pp, 7,11, 204, 224, 

Saukha, pp, 10, &> t 70, 21S. 

SulbJbb, j». 9,7, 

Sn ait'ii n, p. 43, 

Sural Axanr, p. 223, 

Sami Mundn, p. "3, 

Sami Sajyid Khan, p. 170, 

Sara Lilt, pp, 193, 197, 28U* 

Strkandi, p. 231. 

Surki, pp. I m, 215. 

Stttuiiflt par, p, 105, 

5*SH.r Ktadori rirer, pp, fi* 0, So. 2u5, 
231, 

S»t<m. pp. 7, 51, 110, 142, 2SJ, 

Saumb* p. 303, 

Suw-unt. pp, 7,231, 235, 282. 

Sckods, pp. 14(1 to 142. 

Sects, pp, S4 r E!0, 

Sengur*. pp, SO, 210, 212; rule nho 
Kajputa. 

Siiori, p, 2 n4, 

Slx, pp. Ml, M2,133, 

Skujruiuipnr, p, 2S3. 

Sh ub b.'i^ pi;r, p. 2SS. 

Shill; ialia]ipur. jh 253. 

Sbaljiiipar, p. 107, 

8b ah tad par , p. 240; rub KtmgV 

Stiaakarpar, n. 64 

Steep, pp, 24, 33, 3”. 

Shaikh*, pp. 07, IQS. 

Shoo-puri, pp, 104, 107, 

SWr* j pur, pp. 3, TO, 74, ST>, 110, 144, 
_ ItSt t 2M2. 

Sidbaoii, p, 177. 

Sijault, pp, 257, 233. 

Sijauli ilisi nlnicsry, pp. SO. 2tvl 
Siklii, ;,p. M2, S3, S30, 340, 

Sllaali, p. 104. 

S.laTvmi, pp, 103, 2S8. 

Silmi, pp r 49, BO* 232. 

Simrahla, p. 195. 

Slain, pp. 0, 

Sin praam* pp, 01. 1&6, U'3, 239, 250* 
280. 

Sinnri, p. 7. 

Sirmal, p t 0, 

SitbaurJL, pp r 231, 266, 260 
Small;-^*, p. 30, 

Soils* p, 15. 

So&ara, pp.ti3,14, 

SutJiSuiau, p. 2s 0. 

S-nnampur, p 223, 

H|3iid ps, p, 137- 
SuRmreane, p, 40 
SiikbaLi, p. 10. 

Sultan par, p, 73. 


Sankara, p. 05. 

Supi, pp. 0, 204, 

Su par Las, p. 05. 

T. 

“fall si la, pp, 117, 1JS, 131, 

Ta tuba lis* p. 04. 

Tanks, pp, 15, 54. 

T*p|a» Jar purpimo, pp. 105, 154, 2S4> 
Xa.pl! i, p, lut). 

Taqipur, p. 4S. 

Tarapnr, pp, 7, l7p* 103, 204. 

Turi* p, 135, 

Telegraph, p. 130. 

Telit, p. 93 

Teoamt, pp. 33, 110* 114, 

Teni. pp, 7, 13, 71, 231, 2S9. 

Textile fabric*. pp . M, OS, 

Xhariaoii, pp, 2, 71, 73, 131, 144, 200. 
Ttiawii, p. 273. 

Thihipara, p. 22S. 

Tbilhaura, pp. 5. 204, 2*52, 201. 

Tikaja, p. 50, 

Tikaaria, p. 171. 

Til* p, 41. 

Tiitibar, pp. IS, 20. 

Tiuikli, pp. 5,145, 202. 

Tobacco., p. 43. 

Toiuars* p, S9; eiX* Itujpata. 
Topography cf tbo district, pp. 1 to 10. 
Towns, p, 60, 

Trade, pp, 50 tu 09. 

Trees* pp, 10* 20. 

IF, 


L'katlm, pp. 30, 231. 

1,'khra, p. 271* 

L'niargabna, pp. 12, 263. 
Uiurrnmdi; ride &■*] ya el par. 
L’runlj, p. 276. 

Ifld, p. 41. 

Urbi, p. 107 

Utfcr, pp, 15, It), 204, 213, 232 . 

V. 

ViLfcimtion, it 30* 

Vi Hugo lianks. p. 34. 

Villages, p. 00, 

Vi] 3 ago Sanitation Ac I, p. 130. 
Vild Stutialics, p. £S, 

w, 

|). 62. 

Wu.Hlc 3and, pp. 16. 34, 
Wator-leval, p, 53. 

Wtlrrtiiys, p, 75. 

WV'igbti and oiDMq.fwt, p, 62. 







TNPES- 


vn 


pp. 4"i, Fit to 53 
Will'll t, |P. '42, 

WIliJ all istittl^ Vitim t'-HIEUI. 

Y. 

Votin, pp. N r lOf^ aiW. 


ZaftmM, p p t a, 2fi3. 2S3 

ZuleII kkfYnt, pp„ 3', -IH. 
l£i(Liinitarn, pp, <3(1, 114 ; rirffl Jil*0 Frft- 
prlptofs* 

Kind pm-, p, ?S0, 
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